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DEDICATION AND PREFACE. 


The first words of this work were written in New York Tulv 
and consisted of its dedication ^ 

TO ELI-EN DANA CONWAY. 

morl^alS^rflff ^ undertake to record the 

more salient recollections of my life. It is a life you have made 

SSnTes Sn7f = its 

rzt “ -1 berSa^tSg S my side 

heatte'lLTLi'L”^ °™ '’?.'■*• *!>« <=1 many 

Ampri™ /I IT fr*®udshii3 and witnessed your life, in 

now deicate “ett’ 

This dedication is now to a memory. 

on whic?T\«1V“ i^^y> ^897- But the joint memory 

n which I had depended has Dot been ^together wanting : among 

r^tZ'Tj ■” * “■> he/iolto to 

redatives she has continued to help me. 

fah^!™’nnH reminiscences, and I have felt it a 

on the dosing years of a surviving witness to develop- 

'“o^e^tous chapters of history. 

wisdom or unwisdom of a new generation must largely depend on 

in interpretation of the facts and forcef that operated 

tha?Lr°®^f preceding, from which are bequeathed influences 
ttat becme increasingly potent when shaped in accepted history 

f 1 connection with some 

Tffect S r« • “Of® far-reaching 

^ immediatdy imposing events. I have been brought 
p rsond relations with leading minds and characters which 
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Mae «4 fa|i#« fct 

Will* «*%«iw4^5t?i |t44<, *» ll^ pIj ^ 

miy^nUmt !.» tmm «>*«*• l^ii#*.ji|« mmrnm ui m 

mhm. m l»te 4»>*« W » <* f« •«■'*» rltwlf tmlZ^ 




«el »>» l» .»»f M** «| Befell ^ 

fci** «< «*'#*»».» »s*i ,4 *5^^ Z Tzr** ^ 

!»<! iftl lite !»%«>■»»♦,, ^4),#^ ,|.^ • 

tWHf , * ' ^ 

I «i^M, |«f^»l'», J(,»t^ j«^w»iift?;j» g«i()i»f*i '-tti jm 

^i«!f*# »i $tm 1 km 4 irp ,,| mi ta 

W| *«i?*A*.-g»*|At tts-« *»-.-%#l*t h4,sm mit^4 $mm 

l|» i^mm>mm, 'I . ^ 

fw* tli»l • |j*«*./4( le.jwlwf^ ^ ^ ^ 

«'*|«t«*l»4 le..|® w«tr‘^’*. |4% j|<4t.1 ^ a«f«l 1^ ^ ^ 

«ii # fcAii^<»«ii!i«-|- I fc*w j4*<'(et4 »«t im,|| ^tm4» m m 

m #4vmmf ^ »*.,| *,^ ^ | 

»»* tmilmurntm, turn ^ I 

* 4-*mm *4 ^ 

*«wiif|f irt l»# nrt#| |«»i»*^ ^ W^iit ^ 

*« *»»*«% life *.» «4.»* !«* 

to i» ta 1*1^ «f«», 4«*| 1^ 10^ 

1^ mm% ••J ii*, mrnAm nh» imwltedk" I 

im «| .!,*( 1^ *^ y 0 ^ 

’t;mH l«ti »<*?« <4 ifc#* *fi«te mttf mmm mm *# mm^%m 

|m^ if 0^ |^|4'J*I«««| »»#%* 1^1 ht #g 

W ^ ^ to y^j ii 

ite ^ •te:ll to ei» i« ^toft 

to *4 mmt Itol li<* nAei^w 

m «fc*r m *m^m. f# 

»#^f #^i% «to ^rnmm 'j>»i#fci 

totoij » nmm mmMtrn #•*•#'«**«» to * » ito« i^wi 

t iw « 

«wl^ mm Hit » ite p»^ 

I «*% ^fi mi it :«f M 

m PM to to mm* ««l fw , ^ I l^ili mI « 
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CHAPTER 1. 

My Own Peopb—The Browns and Stones ol Maryland—Tliomw Stone, 
ifugner of the Doclaration-.Mtmcures, Daniols. and Cbnways of 
Virgmia—lbytons and Wastungtoiis— The liberal Principles of 

my Forbmri. 

T he lonely comer of the world where I was bora (17 March, 
1833) i» in Stafford County, Virginia, about fifteen miles 
from Falmouth. My parents were Walker Peyton Conway 
and Marpiret Eleanor Daniel, married in 1829, If® b®i»g then 
twenty-four, she twenty-two. I was their second child. The name 
of my birtli-hottse, long gone to decay, was “ Middleton,” chosen 
no doubt by my mother, whose great-grandfather, Dr. Gustavus 
Brown, so nstmed hia Ameriom residence in Maryland, after the 
family homestead near Dalkeith, Scotland. This physician, 
Laird of Mainside, settled in Charles County, Maryland, in 1708, 
and by his second wife, the widow Margaret Boyd, «/« Fowke, 
of Staffordahire, had two chfidren ; Dr. Gustavus Brown, of 
“Rose Hill," and Margaret, who married the Hon. Thomas 
Stone of Maryland, signer of the Declaration of Independence. 

Thomas and Margaret Stone resided near Port Tobacco, in 
a mansion called “ Havre de Venture," and had two daughters ; 
one of whom, Mffdred, married Travers Daniel, Jr., of the Vir- 
ginia LegWature, the other, Margaret, his brother. Dr. John 
Moncure Danid, U.S.A., my mother’s father. 

The father of th«e 'toothers, Travers Daniel of “Crow’s 
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Nest ” had raairW Frana-^ d.iufitilrr «! Ei?v. Join 

Moncure, whme wife was Fraiires lir«w.n. tUtiuliirr of l>r 
Oustaviffl Brown of ** Rose Hill.” 

The Moncures were «f Frenrh origin -iln* family. 4frordin| 
to tradition, having Iwn wifpt into tirrat llrit.int hy Hm* tr»i«W« 
Mowing the Refonnatbn. with whh'li tliry •»yii»|«t!ij%r€|. Mj 
great-great>grandfatht*r, John Monmn*. went l«* I'irginw fiyjj 
ftom County Kinnirdine, Scotland. 1’h«* iiatur in J^-oihtod li 
Moncur, and SHppnj«;tl to Iw from " m*m «-«rnr/* ihr «-tiat oi 
anns being three heiirts. I the riatne uf having bwi 

bestowed symbolkidly by some a«^«ihly of hVenrli Froiwtanti 
on dieir warm-hearted jMitor. t)nr of Jofir?*# danghief*. Anne 
married my grttit-gramlfather. Walker t'oim-ay. wht*» fiiui 
name was borne by tiiy father, I aw lJw« de*irinW hom 
two of the old roctor** daughter*, ami whrnrvrr I rnirr France 
feel the iieraldir heart* IxMiiidnig w ror. 

The Daniel family, connKivd by llaydrn with tli» DatiWi 
of Wigan, County Ltiwaatef, Er^ikiiil, first rtj»|ii*ar tn Virginia 
to 1634. Tbey twd torgw grant* of k«d, gwimrally |w 
fewional men, and artive In the ailairs of the rohmy. My great, 
great-grandfather, l^ter Daniel, wlien inending |i»tlc» oi 
Stafford County, MnwnnoinJ to the i«vefii«r of Vitflfik Ihal 
he would rp»%n hif oik:# wlbw tlwii aiiwinisler the Slamp Act, 
a t^p waidii^ uni»^Mary by fti . Ilw wf to wm dati^htoi 
Rak%h trmm, by Ws wife Hwinali Ikll. Iwibkrtw d 
WrtlBff»n% wolhw, 

'v, feoftte of cmt Coiway race in Virginia wa« F^wte, who 
.tA Ml wife—nA Martbi frtnn England m 

itod itttWi to L««*iter Ciwnty. He wm a kiniiiiwin to 
l^&owaat Edwypd ttoeway of Oww«y awl KdWtaJi!, and 
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Virginia democracy forbade us to derive from our ancestors 
any dignity. But now and then a few fruits fell from the for- 
bidden family tree in the shape of anecdotes or traditions, which 
I picked up. Several of these related to the “ Precious Stones ” 
of Maryland, as my mother fondly called them. The first of 
that family in America, William Stone, had come to Virginia, 
and was induced by Lord Baltimore to become the governor of 
Maryland, where he arrived in 1649. This selection was made 
because the Catholic Proprietary desired a Protestant governor 
free from prejudice against Catholics. Governor Stone’s task 
was to open the doors of Maryland to all religions. The Puritans 
flocked to Maryland ; but Cromwell’s commissioners, sent to 
Virginia, claimed Maryland, and in trying to defend the charter 
of the Proprietary (1655), Governor Stone was wounded and 
thrown into prison, and would have been executed, but “ was 
after saved by the Enemies owne souldiers.” Such is the account 
of his wife, Verlinda Stone, whose narrative of these events in 
Maryland, addressed to Lord Baltimore in England, is not only 
a document of historical importance, but written with notable 
literary ability. 

The error of the governor and council was that they went 
to parley with the invaders, accompanied by a small party of 
soldiers. The messengers they sent were held.* ' The Protector’s 
commission ought simply to have been asked for their authority 
by the gOTemor himself, unarmed. His descendants became 
leading men in Maryland. Thomas Stone, signer of the De- 
claration of Independence, was Maryland’s darling statesman. 
In his home at Port Tobacco, “ Havre de Venture ” (stiU in the 
family, 1903), he drafted a republican constituticai for Mary- 
land. Thomas Stone was dected to the Constitutional Conven- 
tion of 1787, but never took his seat. Just then his fair sky 
was fatally overcast ; his young wife died from the sequels of 
inoculation. He sank into melancholy, and his physician 
pTOuaded him to visit Europe. For that purpose he engaged 
passage on a packet at Alexandria, but on the eve of sailing 
died — of a broken heart. 

Trumbull, in painting the Signing of the Declaration of 
Independence, has engraved on the American mind a scene that 
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but'io a stra^ling way throi»g!i seven i»r inanilw, Triiin. 
bull has also mduded the portrait of a l.ivmg«t»m wlw «lid not 
signs omitted that of Thimiai St«i«e, did *ipi. Th| 
artist excused thk by «yiflg that be r«itW »*ii luid St««ie*| 
portrait— but has could have fciiwd it tiy tnt|«irtiig f»r the 
heirs. The portrait* of Th«nas Stone and tiw wdt* were earned 
by iWr daughter Marfaret to Virginia when tnairied mf 
grandfatibier, and by my mother’* gift they now W«ng to my 
sister liJUdred, the wife of Dr. F. k. Marrli t4 I«»layitiie Coll«^, 
Easton, iPa. 

My grandfather, Dr. John Mnnrniv Danri, while ^indying 
medicine and aa^ery in Edinburgh, wad*? the ar«|o«tniani* 
there of a boarding-sehcKd girl. Mm KH-rn. danghirff of an 
English naval officer. Hw ywith calied mi tier «*vera! tt«i« 
in the ihee Virginia tehwn, but dtwMvertd ilus Hip lady’* 
name had been comptwniwi by vWt«. Theirmi 'iw |trmii|»tly 
proponed to marty her j and i* irfm wa* already wisiiwMiwd, and 
her.low’s social credentkk were rxctdieni. lin diilrMity 
in Edinburgh. But ♦‘Crow’* K«t,” Virginw, tr«* in dtttrm 
Travers ©mdel, iho^cd tlmt his son ilwiild nwriy’ i»ft»re witw- 
ing on hk or ew mcWfif hi* ma|«riV, iiiAtiWi on 

a postpontaaent. The son piw a of rea*«iWi why that 
coffid wt bet tte fether Iteante item, and wrote that the 
lady a^d wed a proilwi man j tlm inning mm answered 
that TOere hotonr ww invwivwi rawsii^ w«igti«i nothinf. S® 
the yeuag aui^pon camt to Vii^nia with hi» brick i and wli«?ii 
us mw the bautifol little bdy b|# hmrt wmt «it to 
!!f ^ »P with boujw and nffiiw at 

Vir^ik, .But ihe My dW witliin » fmr, and her name only 
rem»d^ femlly, btii^ that of hpr husband'i «htet 
daughter ^ to second wfp. Maipret Sbw. Tlw l»i thim 1 

^**** l^iven we *at ti^lhw 

a#^ ^ betvwR father and tm in tint 

anar «t, Idabbtii^, 

’^®**^'»** h* Mirykfid. famthar of 

tab]iisW_^ a medtol rtM, He w#« « devoted lr«d of : 
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down the river to “ Rose Hill.” My mother told me of her 
grand-uncle’s night ride when a messenger from Mount Vernon 
summoned him to attend Washington in his last illness. Two 
horses were broken down in that gallop to the landing opposite 
Mount Vernon, where he arrived seven hours before Washington’s 
death. 

The General, who had escaped guns and swords in a seven 
years’ war, succumbed to the lancet. So Dr. Gustavus Brown 
believed, and wrote, January 2, 1800, to Dr. Craik, Washington’s 
family physician, that he thought their bleeding the sufferer 
was the fatal mistake. Thenceforth he discarded the lancet 
altogether. 

My paternal great-grandparents. Dr. Valentine Peyton and 
Mary Butler Washington, his wife, resided at “Tusculum,” 
several mhes from Stafford Court House, and their home was 
famous for its luxurious hospitalities and festivities. The history 
of the Peyton family both in England and Virginia is told in 
the work of Mr. Chester Waters, “ The Chesters of Chicheley.” 
Dr. Peyton was a biiUiant man intellectually, a man of the 
world, a fine flute-player, and his wife distinguished for her 
wit and her elegance of dress and manners. She was the sister 
of Colond, William Washmgton, who durmg the Revolution 
declined the title of General, saying, “ There can be but one 
General Washington.” Their father was Baily Washington, son 
of Henry, who was son of John, the brother of General Wash- 
ington’s grandfather, Lawrence. George Washington’s great- 
grandfather was thus Mrs. Peyton’s great-great-grandfather.’" 
General Washington appointed Colond William Washington 
commander of the entire South when war with France was 
expected. 

Mr. Francis Galton’s works on Pleredity put before me in a 
new form the catechetical question, “ Who made you ? ” Only 
when I was beginning to turn grey was any curiosity awakened 
in me to know how it was that I should carry tlie names of three 
large families into assodation with rdigious and political heresies 

* See the will of Henry Washington, published by Hayden. (Virginia 
Gemaiogies, p. 519), and the wiU of Mrs. Martha Hayward, sister of 
Colonel John Washington, tlie immigrant, disoovared by Worthington C. 
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•« imuhmi ilmi .wnittwi mlmrn I »■*. 
ftw Immm «»l J«j|}« lllMPallry s*! 

I'lffiiil#, rnlmmm miU w-** mtm 
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Awl M»n. %n4 * r,,® mt„}r q, 
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l« fct* k-,4!w «>.Iam "I i«lw ^ 

llMl «,n#M t«r 4«totr.i" I K*»% 9|»|.f«*ate 

rr«i«i, |p.4 «l «*# iiiaiirtl 4 « nir«i>«%, a,iv4 |i^ 

^4 i'Mtmi «ws Hum I 

W«| <*«*»« a|- hz4 * ulsflyifdi Ififu 1^1 

«llw#» li« 4ti«l *Kr%xf l,» ftiyi* 

||w< j»|j*| fea^iii# my |^, 

«! fltiw/li 

>«ait*|, fas i*ll»«^«| m* '^km'th. ti-ff <»ftr 1^ 

#|f*f tlwf*- *-»» ^ || y 

r««n.fa««i»r SmrnUv. imf. $m%wf 

pmw4 <|»K m fes« <»jfe4r * 

Ift f^p t|r|*i^y „| 

faf •>#! ^ ||« l|j(s li^ 

I #*4^14^ tw •»'** *4 |l#«»#c| 

ift»l»wlfcu* ||i«| 1^ 

#^4 |#♦wW|f f ;¥ 

^•fll fl^ iS|l« iJs# «'>^1i,|jr«iiS$f|| 1^ 1 

pf4wi tti ^ II In' 

##1 M.*t¥ %‘if^ls 4 # f Im; M ife • 

** " I mIhp^ «!?«• U*!^^4mwm tite# 
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was hid under the democratic bushel, even in my time— ah, had 
I known it !— there remained some representatives of the “ Illu- 
minati,” such as grandfather Conway. 

I have found, too, that my maternal forbears, the Daniels, 
were not all orthodox. _ My mother’s uncle, Walter Daniel, left 
a Bible in whicli there is in his writing a marginal note to Judges i., 
19 ' Tire Lord was with Judah ; and he drave out the inhabi- 
tants of the hill country ; for he could not drive out the inhabi- 
tants of the valley because they had chariots of iron.” Uncle 
Walter adds : ” Not omnipotent after all ! ” 

My great-great-grandfather, John Moncure, for twenty-six 
years rector of our parish (Overwharton), died in 1765, but left 
his legend which lasted over a hundred years. Descended, 
according to a tradition, from a Huguenot whose conscience led 
him from joyous France to the bleak hills of Calvinism and 
Scotland, he migrated to Virginia in youth as a teacher, and 
though he was^ persuaded by an aged parson, Alexander Scott, 
to return to^ England for holy orders and help him in Over- 
wharton parish, John could never make himself other than a 
merry fox-hunting gentleman, assiduous cultivator of literature, 
flowers, and of gay young people. He was a famous whist 
player. One Saturday evening when his game was interrupted 
by a deputation of farmm requesting that he would next day 
pray for rain, he promptly said, “ Yes, I’ll read the prayer, but 
it isn’t going to rain till the moon changes.” 

Can I not pick my sceptical sorfl out of these old people ? 

I came also by my antislavery principles fairly. My great- 
grandfather, Travers Daniel, of “ Crow’s Nest,” presiding justice 
of Stafford County, was an ardent emancipationist, and had 
not the laws of Virginia hampered the manumission of negroes 
in various ways, he would have liberated his slaves. He im- 
ported from England in his ship The Ctow (whence “ Crow’s 
Nest,” name of his house) window curtains representing Gran- 
ville Sharp striking chains from ne^oes, and displayed them 
around his house. Neighbours warned him that his slaves would 
be excited by tibe curtains and leave him, but he simply replied 
that it would be a relief. He died in 1824. My mother re- 
membered the curtains. 

Travers Daniel and General Wood married daughters of 
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Our t%trt «iws li^rl tU ' 

fttftllw-r'# lallw. w*» ir%Yf wraiy *4 irlliiif nw «l !tw 
W»«f4 « »iy Irtfiliiiiflii. wbrn iwimn-m tn^lnifiii #iMi «*«»»« :: 
li« wte tlw ifii*fi wiife# i« #ii4 4Mtea^ ’ 

back the 4®el«», ; 

My ttirtifef liftlil (w** lii.#l II mm li#- 4 Itttt# 

I w«iM liw. t^tf# wa* iM»i *41# In itee |§ ' 

MTilto mf to twill «« ilw «|«y wl SI. . 

Sal w* C4lli4k-' t wtoiry in ili» «ti« ' 

lS|«, a Hftltlrf i4 «i|srf^i8i*w ll«« ilial ^ 

lb»«fte«il «wf ««iiy «^m«W m il»*- 
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CHAPTER n. 

Our Homestead "Inglewood " — School—Conway House, Falmouth — Our 
Mulatto Hero—Falmouth and its Millionaire— Party Contests— 
Family Legends— My Conway Grandparents— "ErlesUe"— Metho- 
dism. 

In my second year my father purchased a large farm and home- 
stead two miles out of Falmouth, called “ Inglewood,” and it is 
there that my remembrance begins. Through life it has re- 
mained with me as a “ Lost Bower,” and the only house I ever 
built (Bedford Park, London) bore that name, “ Inglewood,” 
Virginia, was a two-storied frame house, with a long veranda, 
opening on two acres of sward and flowers enclosed by an ever- 
green hedge. Beyond the hedge on one side was an orchard of 
white heath peaches, on the other many varieties of apples. In 
our fields grew melons, in the woods hucldebemes, chinquapins, 
hickory nuts ; and indeed I can think of no diarm wanting to 
our little Avalon. My brother Peyton, two years my senior, 
and myself had the freedom of the adjacent farms — “Sher- 
boume,” residence of a spinster cousin, Sarah Daniel ; and 
“ Glencaim,” home of a beloved uncle and aunt (Richard Mon- 
cure, whose wife was my father’s sister), their many children 
bemg our constant playmates. 

But before aU the playmates I remember the comely coffee- 
coloured face of my nurse, Maria Humstead, nearly always 
laughing, as if I were a joke. Her affection was boun^ess, and 
her notions of discipline undeveloped. “ Come, Mono, ’fess 
your faults,” and an outbreak of laughter, were all that met my 
infant mischief. 

My father and unde Richard Moncure united in providing 
a teacher for us — Miss Elizabeth Gaskins (originally Gascoigne), 
a niece of grandfathea: Conway, To this gracious lady, who 
instructed me five years, I owe mudb.. Her school was held for 
a time in my father’s office in our ganden. The earliest hicident 
in my memory is of my father and uncle Richard visiting the 
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tSji, when frwn Hr wr %-.m |»- krir^ui 

wrapiHxl in fl«i«r». Mv |«rri,i» %»c,r Hr Umn- i4 a 
fanir: the only mniil-rr *4 «« iAftnIy «» Hr 
yi^f*oid stsl®i* wliwii wut nujw <l«'|i«>fa 4 ^r'»| in 4 trM iwtittfi* 
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r«id«« aftrmarils. «<» t.itiway IliKm**. Il f 

lmu» fronlmg tir K 4 |.|,al„„««k-^. il,e frmOmmh 

EatootiJIi, It w« l«»li by A Mr, Va*., «f li„,c|, 

Knttwdain, willj ii mital fa w|»t* ii w«*iiir« mrm wa$lum rfeii^ 

hm^ with hm anti wyrifa, r,ir«4«l i« * 

tin? Iwuiii *4 l«i#»#iii»f 4«t4*, 

^ CnaWtenif i>«ly 1*1 to W fa 

kldwKid itfaiii *mt im nm to te iw 

■■ *"*1*^®*** WftiwKwti w-flHil. I f«^«ter 
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vividly her pale face on the pillow, her tears, and her effort to 
make me comprehend. 

My father did not part with Inglewood farm, and we con- 
tinued to go out there to school, walking the two miles each 
way daily. We were accompanied by a mulatto youth, Charles 
Humstead. Handsome, brilliant, merry, with an inexhaustible 
store of stories and songs, this coloured genius was the most 
romantic figure of our little world. Along the pathway through 
the woods his snares and “ hare-gums ” were set, and rarely 
failed of their prey, A meadow we had to cross was the haunt 
of mocassin snakes, and his skill in slaying these dragons guarding 
our tree of knowledge was wonderful. That indeed was his 
main function. Advancing ahead of us, stick in hand, treading 
warily with his bare feet, his eye could not be cheated by the 
deadly reptile’s mimicry of clay, nor did he fail to strike the 
point on its back that left it helpless. 

Charles knew all serpent lore. The tail would not die until 
sunset, or until it thundered. If rain was needed he hung the 
snake on a tree. In studying myths of Indra, thunderer and 
rain-giver, and of the drouth-serpent Ahi, I have often remem- 
bered those bits of the oriental fable rehearsed by our coloured 
comrade in the woods of Virginia. ‘ 

But alas ! we had to part from Charles. He found our little 
town dull, and the devil tempted him in the form of a rusty 
fire-engine which had remained in its dismantled shanty many 
years. It occurred to Charles, aged seventeen, that it would be 
fun to see the engine work, and he set fire to a dilapidated out- 
house near by. Although this small house was not in use, nor 
near any other, it was claimed that sparks from it might have 
reached dwellings ; and the alternatives for Charles were a 
severe—possibly capital— punishment, or sale to a plantation 
fmr South. Much to the sorrow of our household, Charles was 
carried away, this being the only instance of my father’s selling 
a servant. After the war I made inquiries for Charles without 
result, and believe he would have returned to Fahnouth had he 
been living. 

Falmouth is a picturesque town, seated amid heights crowned 
vdth pretty homesteads, and contained then about a thousand 
people. It may be a survival of local pride that prevents my 
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mules to carry them home. My father, presiding justice of 
Stafford County, was a “ total abstainer,” and a prohibitionist 
long before the Maine law was heard of. He made an impressive 
appeal to his fellow magistrates in court to stop the sale of 
strong liquors, just after a drunken man, trying to draw water 
from a well, fell in and was drowned. But the era of paternal 
legislation had not arrived. 

Our region swarmed with those called “ poor whites,” largely 
descended, I always believe, from the convict and contract 
labourers imported from Great Britain in colonial times. Gradu- 
ally supplanted by slaves, left without occupation, they 
“ squatted ” where they could and lived as they could. They 
became expert in fishing and hunting, and their skill in shooting 
made them good soldiers in the Confederate War, As concerned 
their means, they were more benefited by defeat than they 
could have been by triumph— much more benefited than were 
the poor negroes. With the abolition of unpaid labour their 
opportunity for employment returned. Moreover, many of the 
“ gentry ” became “ poor whites ” also, and that phrase is heard 
no more. It was always a plnrase forbidden in genteel families, 
for these “ poor whites ” had votes, and I remember a campaign 
in which my father’s candidate (Democratic) for the Legislature 
was nearly defeated because he (my father) had said, “The 
masses will follow their leaders.” 

Party spirit ran high in Stafford County, where the majority 
of well-to-do gentlemen were Whigs, the majority of voters 
Democrats. I remember exciting scenes in Falmouth during 
the presidential campaign of 1840, which resulted in defeat of 
the Democrats. The Democratic candidate was Martin Van 
Buren, an aristocratic Knidccarbocker, while the Whigs had this 
time the advantage of a candidate (William Henry Harrison) 
who, though of the old Virginia gentry, had migrated in early 
life to the West, and there resided in a log cabin. That log cabin 
was the ace with which the Whigs trumped the Democracy in 
orur county. The cabm was blazoned everywhere. When the 
grandson of that Whig President, the late Benjamin Harrison, 
was a candidate, nothing was said of his grandfather’s cabin, 
but much of the Harrison pedigree. 
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the ghost story had been gradually transferred and developed 
incident grandfather Conway related to us of himself. 
While studying law with Judge James Henry of Fleete’s Bay, 
he was sent on a horseback journey to Stafford Court House. 
His ]oumey was broken at an inn, where in the early morning 
before he had risen, he saw a young lady pass through his room 
and vanish. At the Court House he was invited by Dr. Peyton 
to meet the judge and lawyers at his house in the evening. 
When he entered, there stood the lady of his vision, daughter of 
his host. “ I knew at once that she was to be my wife ; and 
there,” he would add, pointing to grandmother, “ there she 
^^^’^'iniother was apt to add some playful explanation. 

If any lady was influential in my father’s “ conversion," she 
was not from a graveyard, but was Miss Margaret Eleanor 
Daniel, who became his wife. Pier father died while serving as 
army surgeon in the War of 1812, leaving her to the care of 
har stepmother— an amiable lady whom I well remember— who 
placed^ her under the^ care of John Lewis of Llangollen, my 
mother s uncle by marriage, who trained young men for college.’*' 
He supervised her education with care, but his wife (my mother’s 
aunt) was a tyrannous Calvinist. My mother told me that she 
was kept in a sort of hothouse of Presbyterianism ; and when 
her precocious soul revolted against the dogma of predestination, 
it was decided that she was ill and must be bled. Calvin was 
thus surviving in Virginia, and still demanding the blood of all 
gainsayers. It may readily be understood that she would not 
be suffered to wed a gay and worldly youth, apd also that falling 
m love with a pious young lady would naturally sober such a 
youth. 

At the time of my parents’ marriage. May 28, 1829, the Epis- 
copal Church was nearly defunct in our Overwharton parish. 
Of its three churches — -Potomac, Aquia, and Cedar church in 
Falmouth— the former had fallen into ruin, Aquia was without 
regular services, and Cedar church turned into a grain storehouse 

* John: Lewis published a volume of poems, and also a clever tale of 
thereat Kanawha, Young Kate ; or, The Rescue. About 1846 he moved 
to Kentucky, where he died in 1853, and where his descendants still 
reade, His affection for my parents led him a few years before his death 
to make the then difficult joumev from Kentuokv to TfaimoiitVi 
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cake and molasses, bonny-clabber, preserves. Our aunts at- 
tended us, and near by sat " grandma ’’—tall, stately, eyes 
sparkling with humour, her head crowned with a snowy turban 
clasped with a ruby and a rose. 

My grandfather s first love was for Agnes Conway Moncure, 
but these lovers were double first cousins, and their elders 
regarded the consanguinity as too dose for marriage.* Agnes 
married John Robinson, clerk of the Circuit Court of Richmond. f 
Affectionate relations between the Robinsons and my Conway 
grandparents continued to their death, and I was told by a rela- 
tive that whenever Mrs. Robinson visited her Moncure relatives 
in Stafford County, my grandmother used to find some pretext 
for sending her husband over to the place of her Sojourn without 
accompanying him. He must stay away a day or two while she 
got the house ready for Mrs. Robinson’s visit I The Hon. 
Henry Clay was in youth a deputy derk under John Robinson! 

The school taught by cousin Betty Gaskins became large, 
various neighbours being permitted to send their children. I 
could not mingle quite freely with either boys or girls. My 
brother Peyton and I were the only Methodist children, and 
even in my eighth year I was precodous enough to feel that I 
had a soul. This poor little soul shrank from the careless frolic 
of my playmates, who no doubt regarded me as a milksop. But 
I had the compensation of the special friendship of my aunt 
Harriet Eustace Conway— only four years my senior— to whom 
the whole school looked up. She died early, and is enshrined 
in my memory as a perfecdy beautiful being. 

My parents, well read in Methodist theology, held strong 
views against fatalism, but thare is a fatality also in the “ free 
wm” faith .- it involves being constantly looked after. The 
Presbyterian chffdren, whose conduct and datiny were already 
fixed, enjoyed more freedom than we who were every moment 
determining our eternal weal or woe. We were under a rigid 

• Walker and Anno Conway, brothw and sister, married John and 
Anne Moncure, brother and sister, those being the parents of the lovers, 
who were bom in the same neighbourhood in Stafford County. 

t Th<^ were the parents of the late Conway Robinson, of Washington, 
jurist and historian, and Moncure Robinson, of Philadelphia, eminent 
civU engineer and railway president. 
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Our Servants — “ The Preacher’s Room ” in our House — Folklore The 

Falmouth Witch— Watch Night— Methodist Regime— Camp-meet- 
ings— Immersion of the Blacks— Treatment of Slaves— Reading the 
Bible— The Serpent— Visiting Richmond Relatives— Entertain- 
ments in Fredericksburg — ^I'he Tournament. 

The rod was spared in our home, as well for servants as for 
the white children. My parents regarded coloured people as 
immortal souls, and we were trained to treat them with kindness. 
Every Sunday an hour was found for us— white and black chil- 
dren together— to be taught by my mother the catechism and 
listen to careful selections from the Bible. In some way this 
equal treatment of slaves got out, and some officious men came 
with a report that my mother was teaching negroes to read, which 
was illegal. It was not true, but it was prudent to avoid even 
the suspicion of such an offence in the house of a magistrate ; so 
the mixed teaching ceased. But the cause was kept from me, 
and about that time I taught one of our slaves— Peter Hum- 
stead, about twenty— to read. Why he asked to have his 
lessons in the wood-cellar I did not understand. I must add 
that ray lessons were not given gratuitously : Peter knew my 
weakness for fine clothes and contracted to give me a splendid 
necktie, duly paid and by me displayed— the first maimish 
thing I ever wore. I have a dim remembrance that this finery 
brought some ridicule on me, and was not enjoyed long ; but 
Peter Humstead learned to read. 

My mother’s prayers were earnest and even eloquent. In 
the prayer-meetings in our basement she was always called on 
after my father to pray, and in his absence she conducted family 
prayers. Her voice was sympathetic and her command of 
language wonderful. Had she been born a Quaker she would 
probably have been a famous minister in that society. In the 
Methodist “ Love Feasts,” where the “ exoeriences ” uttered 
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Vernon to cure Patsy Custis.) Various herbs were used to 
cure warts, the herb after application being always buried. 

Once the seventeen-year locusts swarmed in our woods, de- 
vouring the green tissue in every leaf. On each wing was the 
letter “W,” betokening “War,” and their united cry of 
“Pharaoh” prophesied the plagues of Egypt. The locusts 
came near enough to the Mexican War and to the deadly Spotted 
Tongue plague that scourged our county, to appear prophetic. 

But the greatest sensation was caused by the comet of 1843. 

There was a widespread panic, similar, it was said, to that caused 
by the meteors of 1832# Apprehending the approach of Judg- 
ment Day, crowds besieged the shop of Mr. Petty, our preaching 
tailor, invoking his prayers. Methodism reaped a harvest from 
the comet. The negroes, however, were not disturbed; they 
were, I believe, always hoping to hear Gabriel’s trump,* 

Belief in witchcraft prevailed among the “ poor whites,” and 
negroes, but I never heard of a coloured witch or wizard. Our 
Falmouth witch was one Nancy Calamese, who lived alone in a ■ 
small shanty just outside the town. I remember her as a small, 
thin woman of sixty, with sharp features and a hunted look in 
her large |p:ey eyes. She could hardly appear in the village ^ 

without being shunned, and at length the suspicion that she S 

had bewitched several persons caused her to be railed at and 1 

stoned on the street. Nancy had a sharp tongue for her pur- ! 

suers 5 she drank pretty deeply ; but she was never charged 
with any crime, and her means of subsistence were unlcnown. 

No one could teU whence she came, and there was about her a 
distinction of some kind, as compared with the “ poor whites,” i 

which seemed to the latter uncanny. The persecutions of this 
woman excited the sympathy of my mother, who now and then « 

visited her, and told me that she found everything neat in Nancy’s 
shanty, a pretty flower-bed behind it, and the woman herself 
fairly inteUigemt. Finally, however, Ufe became intolerable for 
poor Nancy Calamese. One afternoon, on my return from school, 


* My cousin, Augusta Daniel, loM mo of one woman who declared in 
meeting that she had heard Oabriel's trump. There were murmurs of 


incredulity, and she b^an to weep at having her word doubted. But 
the preacher said, “After all, brethren, perhaps Gabriel did give the 
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J saw a crowd gazing ont on the Rappah*iiii«:k River, wh«» 
Nancy was staadEy wading on, and prwntly |wi*ted. Her 
history was never known. 

My parents ware impatient with »ntemporary iuperatitiw, 
There was a large house, long uninhnbltdl, on a hill acr« the 
.river, where our servants said they had »o Mfhti in the night. 
I mentioned this to ray father, and he said, “ Jack o* tatwn 
probably,” and went on with hit pptrs, leaving me to wond« 
who Jack was, and what Wnd of kntern he had. That night I 
suiered the nightmare of being seized by a goblin, «hnt up in 4 
lantern, and hurried through the air to tins lonely house, It 
was too terrible to be forgotten, but I wm ashwied to iwentkin 
it. We were taught that belief in ghtMts and witchr* vulgar, 
and I sometimes wonder what my parents thotiglit of biblical 
ghost-lore and the witch of Endor. An inatanw* ocfuirol ol t 
young lady’s bdief that she had committed the ** iinpardonabb 
sin,” ■and it was spoken of by my ptrent* m in«itity. A very 
■pious Methodist ** sister” was said to have attained “mtire 
■Isianc^cation,” an expwience recesptised by Methodism j Imt 
■my parmts, much .as they mteemed her, were silent, and I fe^ 
cartaia that they r^rded it as moAtd. 

Watch Night was kept in the fc«enwnt ^ mw Iioujib. A 
.■rhdnute before mididght of the departing y«r w« aW knelt (ti» 
.SOTShts with ua)i,''and, kMding until after inidiiight, «ttf tte 
XNew Tear’s h^i, whose opening mem m 
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the revivals he saw a man stagger a little as he went up to the 
“ mourner’s bench ” to be prayed for. Beckoning Mr. Petty, 
my father said, “ Take that man away, he’s drunk ! ” Petty 
replied. Indeed, brother Conway, if we don’t get some of these 
people when they’re drunk, we’ll not get them at all ! ” Another 
story related to a little place called “ White Oak,” in which it 
was said not one sober man or woman could be found, and where 
all sins were considered customary. At length, however, the 
Methodist preachers—assisted, perhaps, by the comet— got up 
a revival at White Oak, after which a congregation was organised. 
But there was difficulty about appointing officers ; every “ con- 
vert ” proposed had been notorious as a drunkard, rogue, or 
wife-beater. After several had been set aside, a man arose and 
said, “ Brethren, it ’pears to me that ef the Lord wants a church 
at White Oak, he’s got to take the materials to be found at 
White Oak.” This suggestion prevailed, and White Oak began 
a reformation that ultimately improved it off the earth. 

But while my parents were amused by its grotesque side, it 
was I am certain, mainly the work of Methodism among these 
humble and often laughable people that they valued. Methodism 
was a temperance organisation, and the only one in our county ; 
it was the only active society for charity and humanitarian 
effort ; it had little or nothing to do with dogmas, but a great deal 
to do with morality. And in Stafford County it mainly rested 
on my parents and my three Methodist aunts. None of these 
realised the way in which I was taking these things to heart nor 
the extent to which I was burdened by the otherworldlihess of 
our ne^oes, I was mcouraged to take healthy recreations— 
swimming, fishing, skating, shooting— and restrained only from 
cards and dancing ; but I was sadly serious. I clung to the 
preachers, to my elders, and sang hymns about the vileness of 
a world I had not entered, and about death. 

world ia all a fleeting show 
For man% delusion given t 
Its smiles of joy> its tears of woe, 

Deceitful sMne, deceitful flow, 

Thm^e^s nothing true but heaven. 

Fm a pilgrim, and I'm a stranger, 
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whites ; there was a large flow of whiskey on the outskirts, a 
good deal of horse-trading, and the increase of piety was said to 
be purchased by an increase of immorality. I have my doubts 
about this, and on the whole have rather regretted the gradual 
extinction of the happy festival. 

It has always remained with me a pleasant reflection that 
the simple-hearted negroes escaped the dogmatic discords of 
our religion. As we were remote from all heresies. Catholic or 
Protestant, the only burning issues were — Sprinkling versus 
Immersion, and Fi-ee Will versus Predestination. The Baptists 
were predestinarian, the Methodists represented Free Will, but 
the negroes were both Baptist and Methodist ; they clung to 
immersion and clung to the Methodist hymns and ecstasy. Thus 
did each coloured brother and sister easily reconcile the irre- 
concilable. 

The immersion of the coloured people was always a pictur- 
esque and affecting scene. Dressed in white cotton-fabric of 
which their chain was made— they moved under the Sunday 
morning sunshine across the sands opposite our house to the 
river, and there sang gently and sweetly. There was no noise 
or shouting. The rite was performed by a white minister. After 
immersion each was embraced by his or her relatives. There was 
more singing, and the procession moved slowly away. Wliite 
converts were immarsed separately from the negroes, but they 
were few, and the performance was by no means so impressive. 

No cruelty to negroes occurred in the houses or on the farms 
of any families in which we were intimate. Servants were some- 
times flogged, but with no more severity and with less frequency 
than white children. A certain man who dishonoured the name 
of a reputable family by lashing his slave so severely that he 
soon after died, so shodced the county that the tradition of that 
manslaughter remains to this day. I remember well my father’s 
efforts to bring the manslayer to justice — ^unavailing because 
only slaves witnessed the tragedy. Fury rarely overbore the 
slaveowner’s need to keep his property in good condition* The 
only instance of brutality that I personally witnessed was at 
StaiSord Court House, where a coarse man had charged four 
female slaves with an attempt to poison him. There was no 
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the payment the 
When the womea 


for the elderly and unmarketable women 
eouaty must make if tihey ware ex«:ut#d. 
were acquitted their owner took them out to hif cart, bound 
them by their wrtstg to the ba^ ol it, ordered the driver to p 
on, tore down the dress« fmm their backs, and lashed them 
with a raw-hide until the cart di«ppe«red on the read. A 
mowd witnessed this scene, and though there were mutterinp 
none could interfere. The horror made an ineiacftaWe imprw»ion 
on me, though I was too young to genert&e on it. 

/' Deeply engraved also on my memory is a small, prtaon-Iik« 
buHdihg in the centre of Falmouth, known m ** Captain Pickett’s,” 
where negroes were sent to be flow'd. The captain wiw the 
town constable, and one of his functions was to whip n^»« 
when their owners so ordered. Although warned by my parents 
loitering about “ Captain Pickett’s,” thia'wbetted my 
cmiosity, and with other boys I heard the imploring tones of 
sufferers. 1 remember the captain silently walking up and 
down m front of Ms grim house, with his iron-grey hair and beard. 

’SI 7S’, ‘ 111". 










men I Imd left F^outh. and thought of him as the local 




fr^e-head of an evil system, I heard of Ws tulcick. 

A, ! rt.T°f <>" «» poor «pl«te i««tl«. 

' ® Of the old constable was simply prwidtog at 

^PpMg post. The tong dilapidtted stwta 

they had stood at 

»WpptoS-PO.< 
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region, it was in large part surreptitiously. It was socially dis- 
reputable for a man to sell slaves to them, or indeed to part the 
members of families on his estate further than by hiring them 
to neighbours. Hiring-day in Falmouth was not often marked 
by unhappy scenes, as the increase of slaves in every homestead 
made it more comfortable for many of them to find new homes. 
The troubles arose when the death of some gentleman in debt 
necessitated the sale of his property. 

Tlie word “ slave ” was not used. We spoke of “ free negroes ” 
and “ servants.” Those were the happy days of inconsistency. 
Our Fourth-of-July orators talked grandly of the enormity of 
taxation without representation,” and the right of every ma n 
to “ life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness ” ; but the bondage 
of millions of dusky human beings was never thought of as a 
thing even to be explained in those days. For myself I did not 
know our servants were slaves, and daresay I repeated in the 
kitchen my favourite school declamation ending “ Give me 
Liberty or give me Death ! ” Also, I have a vague remembrance 
of envying the little blacks their greater freedom ; most of them 
had nothing to do but roam and play. 

My brother Peyton and I were on affectionate terms with 
the servants. They helped us in all our little projects, such as 
raising poultry and pigeons. Considerable patches of ground 
were given us on the Inglewood farm, where we competed as to 
Whicli could raise the finest melons. We had varieties of water- 
melons and “ muskmelons,” which we sold at ^high prices to 
our father, and at table showed our high appreciation of their 
excellence. The only particular pet I ever had was an ugly 
duckling ; it was wounded by a rat and had to be killed, and 
I was so heartbroken that I never ventured to have another 
animal pet. My affections were lavished on my little sister 
Mildred, five years younger than myself, and our tender relation 
to each other remains unbroken by the eventualities of life. 

I won some distinction among Falmouth boys for skill in 
making wiUow whistles and playing on them, and for plumping 
marbles. I also had several other fair accomplishments, es- 
pecially in making tiny mill-wheels in imitation of that which 
turned my father’s cotton-factory. But I was not popular 
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a poor creature beside ray handsome and dashing brother Peyton, 
always ready to wrestle or fight—things I hated. 1 worshifjfHHl 
rather precociously the beautiful ladies of Falmouth, and numer- 
ous aunts and cousins from the country, of whom some were 
always visiting us. I did their errands and attended on them 
with eagerness, and they were so gracious to me that I cared 
little for the boys. Moreover, I was beginning to form friend- 
ships with people met in story-books. Much as I disliked play- 
ground squabbles, I found it pleasant to mist at the slaughter 
of dragons. It was an era in my childish life when I Journeyed 
with Christian to the Cdestial City, past Afiollyon and other 
foes not, yet belonging to Fairyland. By fairy tales in “ The 
Child’s Own Book,” by the “Arabian Nights,** by “The Pil- 
grim’s Progress,” dreams were built on the stuff of m« ; I was 
surrounded with a sleep — a source of dreams— and my little life 
was rounded out thereby. 

If I could have found the Bible, as I did the “ Arabian Nightf," 
among the old volumes, mainly medical, siitlved in our bedrwwi 
(they had belonged to grandfather Daniel’s library), m an un- 
known book, perhaps I ^ould have found equal delight in it. 
But the s^ctily attached to it, the duty of pttiag it by heart] 
the daily impressed belief that it con«m«d my wJvttioo, mftd e 
it a sealed book. Joseph and his Brethren, Mtwwi in the Bul- 
rushes, Solomon sad the Queen of Sheba, mm til p«le bwide 
Aladdin, Ah Baba, and the rest, amid whom fancy could rmtiii 
with free wing. 

The Bible was associated with blue mi mi tickets con- 
vertible feto other religious boolm. At Sunday whool a cnrttin 
mmber of Scripture verses recited from memory were rewarded 
with a fc^e ricket ; a certain number of Mue tkketo securwl a 
red one 5, a certain number of tlie if t r«all tli# colomi 
correcriy— enabled the holder to acquire any volume he might 
select from|i^ sMves pret% supplied by tbt Methodiit 
oncern. I began with Genesis and memorii^ straight on, 

perhap 1^ gemal^w, and thib fwia 
contmued te yep. I renmmber having been prevented 
rwtmf ^ obiwne parngw, mi I wmtm 
anj^fldng inttaant In the Bible. Tlie 
Indus say,_|^H© has no wound may totkh poison.** 
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There was a little book in our house entitled “ Keeper in 
Search of his Master the story of a lost dog’s suffering from 
hunger and maltreatment— over which I shed burning tears. 
From it I gained some sense of the feelings of animals, and from 
the tales of Maria Edgeworth I learned more about the value 
of kindliness and generosity than I got from the Bible. 

I think the first thing that impressed me in the Bible was 
the snake in Eden. My horror of snakes was indiscriminate ; 
the first duty of man on seeing that crawling devil was to kill 
it. Dr. Adam Clarke in his Commentary, a favourite book with 
my father, suggested that before its sentence to crawl the 
serpent was a kind of ape. My father told the anecdote of a 
preacher, who cried, “ If you don’t repent. Dr. Clarke’s ape will 
catch you I ” He was amused, but I was shocked by the theory 
and the laughter. Levity was out of place in such a grave 
matter. 

Travelling circuses sometimes visited Fredericlcsburg, and 
once— once only— I was permitted to go. What was my horror 
on seeing a young woman handle a huge serpent affection- 
ately! Here were Eve and the Devil. I knew what was 
meant by my father’s dislike of “ sinful amusements ” ; my 
conscience took his side, and I never petitioned to go to 
another circus. 

Another time my fatlier startled me. He was conversing 
with some preacher and said, “ I do not think Solomon’s Song 
ought to be in the Bible at all.” What my feeling was I cannot 
of course, remember, but the incident stands in my memory 
after sixty years. ^ 

Cousin Elizabeth Daniel, daughter of United States Justice 
Daniel, sometimes came to us from Richmond for a visit. She 
was distinguished for her inteUigence and culture. No doubt 
she remarked the mterest with which I listened to her conversa- 
tions with my mother, which were chiefly on authors— Dickens, 
Scott, Byron, Southey, Moore, and others— and took notice of 
me. When I was about ten this cousin, after one of her ^dsits, 
requited me to write to her. So began a correspondence which 
continued several yeairs. I developed some thoughts by the 
effort to express them, and exactness of statement by the ex- 
treme pains I took in writing to the accomplished lady who 
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citing as an opera. I can see them now with their strange faces, 
their graceful gestures, and hear their song 

Buy a bro-o-m, buy a bro-o-m ! 

Buy a bro-o-m, buy a bro-o-m ! 

O buy of the wandering Bavarian 
A Broom 1 

They carried off our pocket-money, and left a lot of worthless 
sticks terminating with shavings, but also left a melody that I 
can sing to-day. Once we had in Fredericksburg astronomic 
lectures with magic lantern from Dr. Lardner. Another course 
was from Dr. Goadby of London on zoSlogy ; in one of these he 
made a statement about rats that I never forgot. He said the 
ra.t had humanlike tastes ; if two jars of preserves — one sweetened 
with loaf sugar, the other with brown— were left near rats, they 
would consume the loaf sugar preserves before touching the 
brown sugar jar. My idea of the rat was revolutionised I 
should not myself be so particular. 

Now and then a famous singer stopped for one or two evenings 
and sang in Fredericksburg Town Hall. Henry Bishop was long 
remembered, and I almost shudder now in recalling his dramatic 
rendering of “ The Maniac,” and one or two other thrilling com- 
positions of his. 

The Tournament was still an institution in our neighbour- 
hood. It took pla.ce annually in a long lane on the Spottsyl- 
vania side of the river. The young men from various counties, 
mounted on their decorated steeds, tilted at the suspended ring, 
and the victor received his wreath, kneeling, from the Queen of 
Love and Beauty, surrounded by her maids of honour on a 
splendid platform. These were the beautiful and refined ladies 
of northern Virginia. It was an important social event, and the 
chief relic of the ancient fair and horse-race for which our region 
was once famous, but on which the kill-joy preachers had frowned. 
ThQ puritanical spirit steadily blighting the gaieties of old Vir- 
ginia did not long spare the Tournament and the annual ball. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

T 3 v«.i«ricl«bure AMdsmy— Cl«rl« mcton* i« Vlrfinta— Tta law €«rt» 
toaourei-FatowlhChunih Mt«« -Tto UHhmt 

^nventick— St. G«»rR«'»~FI«t livUmmn Fmoikiiw. 

In my tenth year I wiis mxt tt» thr '* Fr«lerirk*bsirg Odwlcal 
and Mathcsmatical Acadinny” tti»* tninrijwl rduratiaiui iiwtittt 
tion in northern Virginia. Tii® academy grew mit of th« lehod 
founded by the admirable rlergyman of Frrnrfi d««it, Janm 
Marye, to which Giorp Washington went imt a !tundi«d yetn 
before. Our principal, Thonnw Haiwm. tangltt <ir«*k and Utia 
in the central building, other studlw teing in tlw winp under 
two assistants. The “wholat^'* ««*• rounlwi, and 

Hkost of the historic familiw of Vitginift were re|wc«iitrd. th»»wgh 
probably few of the youtlw kmrw or cared about tfieir anwataii 
I believe I wm the youop*st pupil, tlw mostly be 

tween riwlwi and srvciitcrn. Tf»« academy vta* umkr tb# 
auspices of St. Gwg«’* Church, whtm wnerable iwt«r» Hr 
Edward C. M^afce, o«*i«a*lly vmil»rf m. 

• The Falmcwrth twdinfcnt w» larp, awl there wai we 
“dial^” betwwn them and the Ffederickutwii «ti^. 
These calW me vOtege Ht^tfirwii.*’ alh^ing ttot Iwv 
sem to the streets, and we retorted with ** Shwptwwii ” vrith 
rrirat caBfflOtattei I «nnot rememtwr. Hut thw eacliwv of 
(^theto caused no %hts, albeit aiwwif m (atwwt wi) tte« 
wsM a norm^ proportion of bullto, and fttlfcuW* were wit un* 
conunMi to tte acre lot behind the Chw fw» gaiw 

waw chiefly chiroany and bandy f‘* hockey *’|. An awAntil 
blow from a btndystick on wy r^tl ey« Intel am up in 4*rk««w, 
with liech». nioi^h tliew wm no visible ^iiiel «t Ito ttow, 
the beamte dim in after year*, and finally breow wiaf* 

= Most of us wwe pn^panog fijf »ii*e awl the toy* to 

mtst coltose were Ltltit awl ikmk. To ttir$« mir time was 
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mamly given, our readings being in “ Gr^eca Majora,” and in 
school editions of Latin classics. I liked these studies, but hated 
mathematics. I found delight in “The Scholar’s Companion,” 
frona which we learned the Greek and Latin origin of many 
English words. My distinction was in penmanship ; it was agreed 
that no rival could equal my pen-printing of German and other 
ornamental lettering. Once grandfather Conway asked me to 
show him some of my penmanship. I prepared with pains 
imitations of the signatures of himself, of my father, and uncles. 

Wonderful mdeed,” he said ; then patting me on the head, he 
added with a smile, “ Yes, it is perfect, and I hope you’ll never 
do It again ! ” I wondered, but his word was law, and my 
facsimiles ended. 

Mr. Hamson ‘‘ Old Tommy ” — was an excellent teacher. He 
kept a switch beside him, but rarely used it, and his assistants 
were not permitted to inflict corporal punishment. He often 
made occasion to stimulate our sense of honour and instruct us 
in conduct and kindness. There was no religious teaching be- 
yond the daily opening with Scripture and a scarce-audible prayer. 
Equality prevailed among us. No one had any advantage in 
belonging to any wealthy or historic family. The ancestral 
cult which arose with the national centenaries was unknown. 
Never did I heard George Washington or any other American 
celebrity held up as an exemplar. And this was the case not 
only in our school, but in the community ; with the exception 
that Mary, the mother of Washington, was held up as a model 
of piety, and a place pointed out near her monument where she 
was said to have retired for»prayer. 

I got high marks in Latin and Greek, but had no enjojmient 
in the books read. Later I found among the old books of grand- 
father Daniel English translations of Virgil’s “iEneid” and 
Ovid’s “Metamorphoses,” and read them with delight, though I 
had gone through both in the original without much interest 
save in the mark I was to get. Mr. Hanson, who had enthusiasm 
for classical literature, fancied, I think, that he had in me a ten- 
year-old appreciator of the same. Sometimes on returning to 
the school after recess he might have observed me at my desk 
and supposed that the playground was left for the r.bgrrriff ©f 
C^sar ot Horace. But it wfue; fnr naQ+tmAe << ^ 
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“little Hell,’* or other rreatii»n* ot roy IY«(s|i«'»o. wh« nta^u® 
fiBed our p«ic itowti. 

Chtrte i>kke» mnw like one of our Rap|»iilwn««k 
which ona or twice r^m ht«h mtmgh !*» rt*Mt m w 
cdtar. Methodwt preiudicr* iifaiwt imvrl-rertdwf wert « 
am fltmted, tad I rcmwnljcr niy kughm^ and weepiai 

over tto b«dw of “ B*»« *’ winli? I wm only t»l4 eisoti^h to Wd 
infant itananm out of Cruik4s.iiik'« iliiwtraiwn*. Pn.kem s«^ 
jdied our tionw* with nww khit**, lyjKn thir ndgbhtw 

DouglM tiordtMi hrokf* a Msall Ww»i.|.ve*^l ktighlui ov«r Ptt- 
wick, and we pittel him n«l for thr Irtmn, hut l«r,d»» hk doctor 
farbado him to read Ihtkeii* My Iwhy hsolhw Ktcdiard ». 
quired by hw rnfant ©xciiatnhiy the tohfttjael *' Ttm Linkin*' 


water. 




In 184a news tame itai i’lr.irh«* llitkciw had arrived in 
America, and |»re»«»liy »t w«« aimwtmced tlwi tin a rertak day 
he wiw to through Ffwirfirtehufi »»n ht* way to lln-hmeod. 

He wa* to «w«e hy itMtulKtat Wa*litagtois to ^tik 
htnetog, thfwce by titafe to Frcd^rirWoirg, alifhting i»ly f«* 
Ittnch at Fwwrr’ii Ihilel, 111#’ prfWfiwti «d eyp« on th# 

greatet man in the twW hlW tiw with »«c|i that my 

pftrwBti that I n«sht m Ihei? name «?ik llr. Han^fl 
the ne^wary ponw^iwi to ka w ^h«d a lilth; M*m the wMkf 
Tlw wtw wp wtehod to h’4w tlie K'iii>*oo« 

t««pffl»riiy wm to rtwd safantly hrftiw the inMter. fhi I 
^ to be t»j3f»«wl t« te tffitato hy wnwwsw la th# cto 
waa tayrii^, awl me nfl- f »« my wide^vtwri^ to lif 

I hid penatotoi of my ijarent* Im owfcred im* to my w-at. IWte 
1 wtararf, Jw»p«l mit of iii wMMhirw, msmn m e^t tet 
from til jpEWinC ifid itw i»« iual m iim iiitlw was 

al^tlBf, On my wtwii to jirsi j ■*>■> - u-i. a 

di^ ; my top had ton otorrvwf hy many, ind ««*» 
fenwr tte mmm far it. Mr. Ilaiwi* uta**! |«te imd 
l« I Wi h«« hhteto dWteni . My tsroihwr iw itoi^ 
»ad I wm too much dbto by tl» •ituainw to arnwi by my pto 
■to toaptong tiwtrh. li wm tlw toy I ev«r 

la teh^, Md toti»f tliat it wm wiTOWito I l«iw it withwit ft 
^"'WBPl^'or 1 tiW, 

fmi Jf" * ** ^ * 
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master when he learned the whole story was more troubled than 
I was, for I had got a good look at Dickens. During my re- 
maining five years in the school he treated me with a sort of 
affection, and when I left and entered college in my sixteenth 
year he announced the fact in school, and uttered a eulogy on 
my conduct and diligence. 

My most lasting education in all those years was in the law 
courts, and in listening to discussions of cases in our house. My 
opportunities were of the best. Two of m.y father’s brothers 
were prominent lawyers, John Moncure and Eustace, and the 
latter became an eminent judge. My grandfather Conway, clerk 
of the county, had been educated for the bar. His eldest daughter 
married Richard Moncure, afterwards the Chief Justice of Vir- 
ginia. On my mother’s side, her uncle Peter Daniel was a 
justice of the United States Supreme Court, and her brother 
Travers Daniel, long attorney-general of Virginia, had a wide 
reputation for learning and eloquence. My father’s position 
as presiding magistrate of the county brought many lawyers to 
our house for consultation. When some gi-eat case was to be 
argued in Fredericksburg, especially when one of my uncles 
was to speak, I was permitted to go to the courthouse at cost of 
a brief absence from school. My vacations were mostly passed 
at “ Erleslie,” and in the court-house I found my theatre, and 
witnessed many a comedy and tragedy.' I can still hear the 
ringing laughter attending the efforts of lawyers to trip each 
other, or the witnesses. Face after face of the prisoners rise 
before me. Opposite the court-house was the gaol, a whited 
sepulchre to my eyes, from whose small grated apertures looked 
murderous phantoms. I see them brought out, handcuffed, and 
follow them to the court-room, and feel the awe of a feUow- 
man dragged prematurely before the bar of God, where the 
balances are produced, and all the deeds of his life cast into their 
scale. It was of conrse the murder cases that made the deepest 
impression. The juries consisted of men whom I was accus- 
tomed to see in their commonplace work, but after I had seen 
them in court with faces intent for hours in trying to get at the 
fact and the truth, these neighbours were never common again. 

In murder cases it was necessary that uncle Richard Moncure, 
the orosecutinff attomev. sbnnld hfl forifrnTi+fi/l xwi+h a 
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please your Honour, I mean to prosecute this man for murder — 
in the second degree.” Murmurs of surprise and anger were 
heard. During this manifestation the prosecutor said not a 
word, but seemed to be absorbed in arranging his papers. When 
he began his speech it was with sublime sentences concerning 
justice. Then he proceeded to show that it was a case of homi- 
cide which, albeit guilty, was committed without any deadly 
weapon, and that there was no evidence of deliberation. 

In my novel “ Pine and Palm ” I have disguised in “ Judge 
Stirling ” traits of this beloved uncle, whose greatness of mind 
and character raised above me a standard to which I have always, 
paid homage. There was such intimacy between him and my 
father and their families, that this uncle’s house, Glencairn, was 
another home to me. No word of unkindness, thoughtlessness, 
or of depreciation, ever came from him. Affectionate, simple, 
full of sympathy and humour, we could always approach him ^ 
and occasionally, when on his way to his office, in a separate 
building, he would pause a few moments to join in our outdoor 
sport. 

There was a wide impression in the county that Chief Justice 
Moncure was a child outside his profession ; and among the 
illustrations of this it was told that on seeiirg his negroes removing 
a cider-press, he undertook to help them by supporting a cross- 
beam with his shoulder, in order that it might not be broken by 
a fall, In this effort he struggled until his face was red, and at 
last cried, “ I can support it no longer— it must fall— get out 
of the way 1 ” His shoulder was withdrawn, but the beam 
remained fixed in the air, and it took the workmen some time 
to get it down. 

On one occasion a deputation of jurists journeyed from 
Richmond to Glencairn to eonsnlt him on some important matter, 
and found him in his front garden, green bag in hand, playing 
puas-in-the-comer with the children— among Ihese being a little 
negro boy, who was just calling out, “ Now run. Mars’ Dick ! ” 

Among the many legends concerning the later life of this 
Chief Justice one teUs that when he was very ill at Staunton, 
where the court was sitting, and felt his end near, he reminded 
his wife that their pecuniary circumstances had been much 
reduced since the war and begged her not to carry his body to 
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(»lt*nr4»rn for IsuriaJ. Tl«’ Stair, hr ^nti, w*n»J«i 1 ^; 

expn*« «f h»» Njrwl wlwrrwr hr tfeS. and tlw emi of t}n< re> 
moval i»f hi» hi»dy lo wimld heavy, ffw 0 ^, 

whelmwl with pwf. Mid tlmt %li« m«»l irfuiiet wlwit fflight 
hi» last In vain l»e eiitfpat«l. in«| at length 

“ Tlicn rU not d» hw at nil ! '* And *nr» «< -■..;• h. ’ 

lived spwml alter. Hr d»«l in i8di, iind was twa^ 
the family grawyanl at filrnrairn, 

Unrk Rrlwrd |wrcriv«l rnv Iwmlnes# |<« rradii^. and 
tim« took mr l« liw and *4l tm m a rww»r with a ho^ 
thne »fter»«wis I wa* at»»»rlird m an old kw |M«ik on 
Jurtiprudenrr, which rwiiiatiml r^ai«|t|rs «j tismtal and 
dehisttm. and <»i}tri a|»rr|fr^ wrrr raisnj and lafd 

gh«tti legally anaiywl. and tin- nr»dilnt»^ »»i fr»|i«i«ihility diili. 
with in a hind way whi» h enaWed me ii, lakr ■ j,i svd 

thlnkinf. 

S«n«tiw«. unrlo Kirlwrd lalkrd t» mw * n; s,,^ 
my favmirife tlndnwi, iny nf wtinw iwents 

a«c«t«irs Iw irlfttiffi fileaMnl fW rrlignm h*, nmr^ 

ffitdie to am. Hr wa* the tncjmi rinwirfii kywian of ilw 
copnl Chtttrli i« nortlwni Vifttoia. and re|»rw<»«ir»| SI 
pAb m tl» $tml rbnrrii riwwirtinn*. tmi he m Iv m.i 5 v<-J'« 1 ' 
vd«-wt •, II ; "s 1.-; Y* j* •»aisrwB»' 

•poke »har|4y id a leanm# inwwd " 

mv3>' Ks. u .i.i ..j.?, ” Is -.• - t- -j ••:, , „ ■» .....M Si ,nn dly 

fivfiw^© hto Whrii I fit%i fi»ri him 4|i'» 

,i I .{r.cj.. r,. ,ir,i •, j,-. "•, . ■,.<* ; . '{, ',!>, 4 tn»d«* 

■»» illiwwn to iwy rlwnp of kiili. 

Oae Ittdictal aclitwi of Chiel Sii«n»‘»itp Mi of bateWi 

l»l«wt to mumt ti«*fi with . I tw «r ^lilunir, Mi*, 

fwdoitt iw lirr inifinrion^ si«v«*i, Hid nfhwr 
Awe of Iitarilten ||» wdl Mid llwt if tief pwfcifisdti^ 

wiMm in il*wry ifey littlwi tiieir niatirn. Tl» tap: 

tend ©f the li#if t-rmtendtd ifiai nj# flauw fiiitii tl» dawt 1^; 

imi fefai i» Viffiak, in%'4lid«ii4 iiw> tilw 
ik <• i'i r , ..M -S A; 3-- 1,. .■> .,j »■! tk 

1 , .S.-.i'i,- ,t n, “...•■ .i- <",.•■ <■ l-s w!ii;4« 

ibi. m wm itovrd, liad Iniif fitwwmsd Iwsedofr'^p* 
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Moncure vehemently pronounced the decision contrary both to 
law and equity. His minority opinion is now supported by every 
jurist in Virginia. The case was decided not long before the 
Secession, when the Southern people were infuriated, and to 
this feeling the injustice is generally ascribed. The outrageous 
wrong was reported in the Northern papers, and it is the more 
important that I should record here this protest of the Chief 
Justice. 

The only church in Falmouth was (and is) a “ Union ” house. 
Catholics and Unitarians were unknown in our region, and I 
remember no Episcopalian service in Falmouth ; but between 
Methodists, Baptists, and Presbyterians, the village had two 
and sometimes three sermons every Sunday. Now and then 
some peripatetic propagandist appeared. I remember the im- 
pression made on me by a female preacher, the only one I ever 
heard in Virginia. A good-looking man sat beside her in the 
pulpit, but uttered no word ; the lady— middle-aged, refined, 
comely — arose without hymn or prayer, laid aside her grey 
poke-bonnet, and gave her sermon, of which I remember the 
sweet voice and engaging simplicity. I also remember that a 
hypercritical uncle. Dr. J. H, Daniel, praised the sermon. 

The walls in the vestibule of Falmouth church were thickly 
covered with caricatures of various preachers and leading citizens 
pencilled by irreverent youths while waiting to escort the ladies 
home. Probably the contrarious dogmas set forth from a 
“ Union ” pulpit may have had a tendency to keep clever youths 
from taking any of them seriously. Among our elders there 
was a keen interest in the controversies which I think must have 
usually characterised the sermons, for I do not recall one that 
contained anything for a child. The discussions in our house 
about " Calvinism ” piqued my curiosity. My parents were 
once much amused by a narrative given them by learned John 
Minor, on one of his calls, of which I rnanaged to get in after- 
years an exact version. A Presbyterian preacher visited 
him (John Minor) to remonstrate against his abstention from 
church, alleging the unhappy influence of his indifference to 
religion. 

“ But how am I to acquire interest in religion ? ” said I, 

“ Through - the influence of the Holy Ghost,” said he. 
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“ How am ! to obtain that mifluenrr ? ** 

“ By pmyer,** 

" Wbiit I mn iny li|» i«ow tfir ll«»ly Vthmt ?/* 

“Tfje Hedy tiliwl movrs ymt to pray." 

“ It apiwar* tliiit I cariaot gel religion till I pray ftjf |t^ 

I cannot pray for it till Tv# got it." 

The crmfreiiiticMifi i« I'alfiiosiih imlmlai ifi,. #1,1,,^ ^ 

wm dlffewiit in tlw MrlltoiliAt rotivrni** F m Frrtlnwksbm^. 1 
do not snppwe that anytiiir atlrwling ihf ptwiii nrat Metbodiit 
church tlw remitinliKtrs ih»* !»«« wlira* ih^if predweawn 
aweTObbti. It wa# a !MW'r«i*»<«l 'klwniy •*< planks by J'cdia 
C^W«*, Fatbwr Gibirr " b.ni lirrn a rmi*i’ntKt .md ^ 
piwchar to tlio town in iyS»i; but h4%-«i^ riwniw! « widow 
pMseaing davw il wm dwidrd tiwi iin imwi mA preach. Ife 
KMUfMimittcd tlw ^<tvr». Irtit did not rrswirsK' piradnug, I r®. 
menibtfr bis bwigii hutls, iwfKtir fare, and bald bead. I rwafl 
bwt one pr««cfirr— a i#tpMfr.|awwtl mail with grating ¥otc«. With 
th® fttMa^pthw of «tr fownly anti Mirlr KwAlarr I'rmway and Jtiim 
l^obkr, tfw fttlwnteilj. mnw i^nir and itn«fii«t. Tbe 

wmwn pwrally Wfflrr drab goww’i and ynakeitiwl Iwainaii. 
Tbw waw wt choir, iiid iwi wfipii . tlw IsyiiMi*, M by a good 
m«» with a cwted voir«* and a iMoifiidoik. wrw crowwi 
to 

It isws j^Ksawiii to dti%’e *»vi?r m *i*it b^ rtmnd ctwch and 
Itock, But I mw my and |4ay‘f«alrt tns tbwr way to 

^ il# chuncto*, ittd in my irmth y*»ai gomu to tlw 
h^i t^a» to b# * »iarlyf*l«i*i. 1 Imw a 

WWWEitatiWB of hiittitlktitiii by »imp retoptmi^ to: 

BWhodtolt, 8#i«sril { had bwn i«hm W rrlalivr* to III® 
chiwli, ami it w»* a tofiiily s»A» lliat I 
M ** Clirtittoii.’' I ww<t |i«iolttlly piw.wimM, 41 ^ 
fflM to l» tf»nl>b‘ii by tli® t«ir4*S Iwtwnw'W onf 

i wd Iwppy in ite 

Ifc. I fliy i^ynirtie^ itwir »|«tWli^ wwWiiii^ ni 
i^Wr »bmt llwir mmU. In toit wrisilw I wa^rf’ 

tow to ** ’* and |s««^ dpi#* «»f i|«. two baidtaw 

€mn^% tiid tir thi»%irrto»-' to the pnof: 
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However, towards the close of 1841, the Methodists com- 
pleted their new church, and “ Cobler’s ” was turned over to 
the negroes. But still there was no organ. Happily there was 
no Christmas service in the Methodist church, and on that day 
I went to St. George’s. The ancient church, which had stood 
for a hundred years, and which the Washingtons and other 
historic families had attended, possessed an antique dignity not 
discoverable in the present edifice. 

I remember vividly my first Christmas in St. George’s (per- 
haps my eleventh year). How beautiful it all was ! I sat in 
the cushioned pew with beloved relatives, near the rector’s 
wife (granddaughter of Betty Lewis, Washington’s sister), 
and surrounded by elegant people. The church was festooned 
with evergreen, which seemed to find voice in the “Gloria” 
with its soft and tender duet, “ Thou that takest away the sins 
of the world.” My heart was at peace, and I was prepared to 
listen to the gospel of peace as it came from the lips of the child- 
like old rector. Dr. McGuire, with his noble countenance, with 
charming simplicity— without heat or gesture — read a poetic 
discourse, picturing a world at peace, when a new star was kindled 
in the sky. Then from the choir broke forth the Christmas 
hymn, “ While shepherds watched their flocks by night.” That 
carol came to me as if from the very angels on the first Christmas 
day. Just above the red screen was visible the lovely face of 
the chief singer — ^whose tender voice carried the song into the 
depths of my heart. 

Often had I read the story in the New Testament ; I could 
repeat every word of it from memory ; but then and there the 
glad tidings first reached me. I had never before seen the young 
singer who led the choir. I afterwards learned that her name 
was Ella Rothrock, and am told that she married and is living 
(1903) in Pliiladelphia. She is not likely ever to know that her 
voice first raised for a boy she never saw the star of a love for 
“ all mankind.” 

Shepherds, angek, star, long ago turned to a fairy tale ; the 
happy tears unsealed by glad tidings of joy for mankind have 
changed to tears of grief at tidings of war and woe for mankind ; 
yet when past seventy I listen to the melodies that then 
moved 'me, above them aU' comes the voice of the singer of 
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St, George’s churrh repcatjug with nrw tiiriinmg the hurdea of 

c&ttil %'**** 

“Few »*•" tl»P ertwJ Jlw diw«t 

tiwif IwtthW mind). |: 

"Ckd tWtfip 0 f «»«» |«5? I hnug 
To w»oWi»i|.** 

To tWi «f my h*”* Mf»nd«d In *»yh««l, my m** 
responds to4ay. Reliilon. whmt*. rnd amt aim w not hunmi 
happine« on earth, m a rnirl sM|wtsli»>», 

After this metnoraWe Chiwiroas rx}»erirm*» I nt^rv^ tt»t 
the MrtbodM “mwttof ” ewieti wmtr than at St. Cf€ 0 ip\ 
and that by enterfiriw I rc»«M rrarh the gaUrry thrw and hew 
the last hymn. My pajwit# wrrr tns» wwc i«i ot»Je<*t to my devios. 
I was indted idlowrti now and tlwm ti» aitrmt ttsr wlitde ssrvfce, 
and was tram#‘d by that rhoir- atwiw alt. by Ella Rothmck’s 
fingt ng— to a im-wknMlo love «l «arr«! imwir. 

To our great delict my *i»ler Mitfitwl developed mwdal 
taste and a swMt wiw. Tlitim' wa* a fni*»k teaete: it 
Kred^tfebitrg, and my tfalhwr bough* a line jdann. Sb fatal « 
sistar totmrd her notes I al»i h?4»nrd vntnif h to fday h)*mii tuiw. 
I got the St, fifttffe titfie-b»M*k and fmmd Itw’ Itinr* tlia* rhanwd 
me--4rat of tit tlto “ Gloria w KwcIm*.** and '* Nativity,” tt» 
old “Hothwn,** “Olyinpw,” ** Iletitkhipin,’* Mwrntefton* 
*♦ DwdM ”— «» that Iwd delighird me tiring wctMtlly oamd 
“(kwwiy.'* I to fday tl»n* all. I mi my 

stmli. to joining in mytrif with a faratt 




CHAPTER V. 

Dickinson College — ^The Faculty in 1847 — Professor McClintock and the 
Slave-hunters — Student Life— My “ Conversion ” — ^Northern and 
Southern Methodism. 

I WAS sent to college too soon. My elder brother had gone to 
Dickinson College at Carlisle, and so desired to have me with 
him that I was taken from the academy. I had barely turned 
fifteen when I became a Sophomore, and four months later was 
advanced to the Junior class. I was the youngest in these classes. 

The college Faculty was not surpassed in ability by any in 
America. One chair indeed was inadequately filled— that of 
mathematics. Its professor (Sudler) was learned, but had not 
the art of teaching. Although it was a Methodist college, best 
teachers had been secured without regard to doctrinal views, 
two of them, I believe, not being members of any church. One 
of these was William Allen, professor of chemistry, afterwards 
president of Girard College.* 

Spencer F. Baird, afterwards chief of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, Washington, was never a Methodist, and his wife was a 
Unitarian. He was a professor of zodlogy. 

The classical department was represented by Dr. John 
M’Clintock and Dr. George R. Crooks, afterwards of Drew 
Seminary, who were Broad-church Methodists and original 
thinkers. 

The professor of mental and moral philosophy, and of English 
composition and rhetoric, was Caldwell, who might have been a 
great man had he not died early. 

At the head of these brilliant men was Robert Emory, who 

* While president of Girard College Allen married a Unitarian lady 
of Boston. This was after I had become a Unitarian minister, and before 
the marriage I was consulted by the lady's pastor concerning my old pro- 
fessor's character ! Happily I was able to give the man of whom I once 
stood in awe a good recommendation, and especially felt sure that he had 
not enough orthodoxy to trouble a Unitarian wife. 
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to eveiy student was an idrii! r«4!rgr pn-Hitlrnt, In persoia^ 
presence, in his manners, at cmrr grarumit ami clignifted, in M% 
simplicity, and the Bweetnm »f Ins he hml rvrry qualify 

that could excite young rntlii»ia.««. f<t»k-rt Em«»ry’s bir^aphy 
«}f his fattier, BWiop Emory, » » sclmhitly tnit it I'an cmny 
m> idea of the engaging jirrwality of c»nr }ir«»drnt. Whw 
ciilled on my brother and mywlf, I ratinot r»'meinlH?r what Ite 
said, but after he left w'r were ready In die h*r Jnm. 

jPtofe»or Caldwell us*sl l» iinprrss on m» the iw|»rtan« of 
weighed words, ex*M‘t statement, ami t«»nr>» wyrnjMtlwtir with the 
wmse. His critimm of oof nt <4 *»ur art crduatlwi 

in reading, was uttered with smh wrrim'%** tl»,it ihr rffect was 
always fflncouragemwit. Wr last met C‘4tldw«ll «« 

I’Vbmwy stStb, i8.}H, He i«>kl us there wouhl lir " no more 
Monday morning rwitalk»ns. m he wa» going away." Hmm after 
we hoard of hk doatli. So emlnl the w«iik t«i whirh many 
c-oiifTfigaiiota httvo liemi tiwirliirti that nrvrr heard hw naiM. 

It Wii fcattuiate lor »» that tlw?re wai. m tlir l•a^^||ty a man 
of iHidi vonatihty as Alkti, wiw in iidditum to Ih« «wn dhaii- 
(eli«ra&t^ imd ptiy»i«i| iimieriowk thr |*rwc'!i»»il |«rt of thtj 
suh|ectt Caldwei l»d to glw up, Meinorablr were Allfii’i 
instractioM in rbetorie and lo«ir. Tte Ir*t4m*k wa* Wlwtely’f, 
hut Atai wm an aiWbr awitt than Whalely, and rdtwi look w on 
excHuteiM away firmn tfw teikt. Ills lumkiiM'ntal iirincipfc 
w.ai Itet the ob|«l of »tl ©lixiiiwirff w |*» carry The 

fnui* iwlth^ or ipwKnf tfial d<ie«*t twlf* to carry ««?** pdtat 
k nq ttfoquena it aU, hot the reverse «f li, thiiiartmg attwtioi 
froia ^ one |i«tip», 1 rewemlwr an attwirabls* ttH l» 
ga\^ w ffla totginiitivi! lilerttiirr, r^fre tally firthm, Hv ka©ir 
tlio Und df fctloii that foM the irwsli ; ** an«|, gmilemiMi, what* 
tvip iWiy ity novel*, wich a wa*rk i» alwap vmrth : 

Wt odW Bwfcsw Altrti vulgarly '* liulty AlJ-aa,’* ekjwWfy 
“ f jj^pos “ Ott torowit mi bw wtimd dimenwiimR. and hi# l«^ 
rud% Miswiiv** *»f ll» tytdidl John Bnll. »’ 
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him, I had found there nothing on the subject, and shook my 
head. He then propounded the question to another of the class, 
who answered fluently. Allen then drily said, “ The subject is ; 

not alluded to in the edition used by the class,” and the poor ] 

student’s erroneous reply revealed that he had not studied the 
lesson assigned. Allen tried a galvanic trick on one of our r.la ss 
(Auchmuty), inviting him to take hold of the handles of a battery. j 

The shock caused Auchmuty to yell and jerk, the battery being i 

smashed, causing fun to the class and visible anger in the pro- ? 

fessor. I wrote a description of this scene in magniloquent ! 

Homeric measure, which amused some fellow-students, and I 
suspect was heard of by Allen, who seemed cross with me for a 
week. 

Baud, the youngest of the Faculty, was the beloved professor 
and the ideal student. He was beautiful and also manly ; all 
that was finest in the forms he explained to us seemed to be J 

represented in the man. He possessed the art of getting know- 
ledge into the dullest pupil. So fine was his spirit that his 1 

explanations of all the organs and functions of the various I 

species were an instruction also in refinement of mind. Nothing j 

uncleaij could approach him. One main charm of spring’s | 

approach was that then would begin our weekly rambles in field, 
meadow, wood, where Baird introduced us to his intimates. 

About some of these— especially snakes — most of us had indis- 
criminate superstitions. Occasionally he would capture some 
pretty and harmless snakes, and show us with pencfllings their 
difference from the poisonous ones. He even persuaded the 
bolder among us to handle them. He kept a small barrel of 
these pretty reptiles in his house, and his little daughter used to 
play with them, till once some lady entering the room gave a 
scream. After that, so ran the story, Hie child had the usual 
horror of snakes. 

After Professor Baird went to reside in Washington I had 
opportunities of seeing him and his family often. Mrs. Baird 
was a lady of fine culture and much wit. Baird was very lovable 
in his home, and to the end of life he remained a man in whom 
I never discovered a fault of mind or heart. He awakened m me 
a love of science, to which I had previously given little thought. 

Dr. M’Clintock made Greek studies interesting) and Professor 
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they had authority. The woman jumped towards me and threw 
her left arm round me. I released myself, and then told the 
officer that if he arrested the woman wrongfully, he did it on his 
own responsibility, and I should see justice done to her. The 
woman said that she had done nothing, but only attempted to 
get her old man out of the meUe, for fear he should be hurt. The 
officer said he saw her strike. I then asked, ‘ Did you see her 
strike ? ’ He said hesitatingly, ‘ At least I saw her raise her 
hand to her head,’ and then I think he let her go. In a short 
time after I returned home.” 

There was probably not an abolitionist amongst the students, 
and most of us perhaps were from slave States. My brother and 
I, like others, packed our trunks to leave college. A meeting 
of all the students was held in the evening — in the college chapel 
—at which President Emory spoke a few reassuring words ; but 
we Southerners, wildly excited, appointed a meeting for next 
morning. At this meeting (June 3) we were all stormy until the 
door opened and the face of M’Clintock was seen, serene as if 
about to take his usual seat in his recitation-room. There was a 
sudden hush. Without excitement or gesture, without any 
accent of apology or of appeal, he related the simple facts, then 
descended from the pulpit and moved quickly along the aisle 
and out of the door. 

When M’Clintock had disappeared there were consultations 
between those sitting side by side, and two or three Seniors 
drew up resolutions of entire confidence in the professor, which 
were signed by everyone present (ninety), and sent to leading 
papers for publication. 

Being then little over fifteen, I could not appreciate aU the 
reasons why thenceforth M’Clintock was to me the most inter- 
esting figure in Carlisle. The calm, moral force of that address 
in the chapel, the perfect repose of the man resting on simple 
truth, I appreciated ; to this day whenever I think of him there 
arises that scene in the chapel. It was to be some years yet 
before I could recognise the picturesqueness of the scene, and 
see shining above his head the testimony in court of his enemy, 
Edward Hutt ; “ M’Clintock was the only white man by the 
negroes.” One white gentleman at least in the Carlisle of 1847 
was capable of concern about the negroes 1 It would not have 
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been easy at that date to find a professor in any American collego 
willing to shield negro davea. 

It was fortunate that the celebrated trial of Dr. M’Qintock 
took place during vacation. When we retumtd after summer it 
was to find our profmor triumphant over a conspiracy of ptdi- 
ticians— all pro-slavery— to pt him into prison or drive lum out 
of town. Witness after witness, perjurer after perjurer, 
forward to testify that M’CIintock was with those who struck 
down Kennedy, had said to the fallen man that he was served 
right, etc. Those acquainted with M’Clintock knew this testi- 
mony to be false, but how could it be disproved ? A well-known 
citizen, Jacob Rheem, testified that he was told by a man that 
he had overheard two men say they were resolved to drive M’Oin- 
tock out of Carlisle. The overheard wnversation indicated a 
conspiracy, but Rheem could not rwaonbor the name or locality 
of his informant. M’Ointockh lawyer, Hon. Willmm Meredith, 
tried in vain to get some clue, but when aU memed hopelws, 
Rheem sprang forward and pointed to a man just entering the 
court-room, and cried, “ There’s the manl” The stranger, 
<^ed to the stand, fuHy corroborated Rheem. Thk new wite« 
lived miles out of CarUde, and his entraac# at that moment, 
without knowing that his tothnony was wanted, extended that 
testimony to Providence also. 

The countfymm’8 exposure of the conspiracy apinst M’Oln- 
tock greedy. iapEwied,. the stuAnts and the community, but 
was not 'needed to deac'Wm.^ Several lawyw not anti-ikvay 
^tified feat at tto time whm h® was tl%ed to be in the riot 
he was sopne distance of talking with themselvet. The trial 
only beq^tted % heavy case aplnst davwy. It was the dot^m 
01 tnat totwttrion that every it<^ it took out# Me its habitat left 
a rack Mbtood, ..-.One 8^^ seising n^tsw ieekinf liberty 
ontweigM,tha ,beaeydlmee of tm thousand kind raastera wlwe 
servants; aitt(t;!|ondfy to ^ 

W» hed»‘,WIaga f.Mdd ”^a junior nta^d Willard. I do ' 
remember any spirit of propagandism ul^t him. but he 
+TiPT«c!f.^ ed as a curiosity, and studcut.H sometiro groopiM 

quettions. ' I wjis 

S, "■’■“'I “y 1““- 

♦ I remember the grave look i«i mlm vote 
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of Willard, and also a certain wondering respect manifested by 
the questioners and listeners. I was as yet without any inner 
ear to appreciate such discussions. But I find in a little skit of 
mine (“ Dura Studentis,” autumn of 1847) read in the Bouquet 
(a college periodical read in the chapel but not printed) sen- 
tences which probably referred to him : “ The Mahometan 

system of forcing into the mortal corpuses of bored students the 
principles of natural and revealed religion— virtue and all— is 
got in vogue. Though he (the Junior) be an infidel here he is 
forced to give utterance to the clearest and most conclusive 
arguments in favour of Christianity, and — ^though unwilling— is 
forced to become either a convert or a hypocrite.” 

When those words were written I was a new Junior and not 
consciously sceptical. I can account for the sentences only by 
supposing that some incident had occurred in connection with 
Willard’s recitations in Raley’s “Evidences” and Butler’s 
“Analogy.” I would naturally have been attracted by his 
independence. A few months later I was myself a “ convert.” 

The aim of our professors was not to make us preachers, but 
to make us leaders of men, whatever our avocation. We were 
trained to write and speak with care, and to avoid anytliing 
like the heat and rant which so easily beset the preacher. 

The sermon that made the deepest impression on me at 
college was one by Professor Crooks on Charity ; his text was 
the whole of i Cor. xiii., after reading which he exclaimed, 
“ What a coronet of brilliants around the brow of Charity.” 
He then proceeded to explain that the word translated charity 
is oYaTn), love, and proceeded to give Love a beautiful coronet 
of his own. Whether then, or before, or afterward, a great love 
for Crooks sprang in my breast, I presently had him for my 
“patron,” and I never Icnew a better man. Our friendship 
continued through life, and Ins death bereaved me of one from 
whose affection no doctrinal differences could ever alienate me. 

There were too many sprees among the students, but f re- 
member none supposed to be habitual tipplers. 'There were 
advantages on the side of sobriety and gentlemanly conduct— 
notably the prospect of reception at the soirees of Payne’s 
Seminary for young ladies— they were, of course, all beautiful — 
and perhaps even of sharing their occasional rambles. And 
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indfcd thi* »ck*ty of CarlW*' gf-jifriilly wan vrry attractive anti 
to pntkrwmiy stwlt'ots. 

The few we had were »wrli m would !>«. regarded m 
pwik in th^ 4ay« cif iithkiirs. VVV even pby^d h»' 

scotch I Thi irijw of a rollegc cariTr in th«^ ^ 

orfy KWastic, hut ftt*o intdlrt-tUid, anil many ty^’, .4 jtjjjj. 
vMwl mind and diorartor were tlrvrlo|«^ tlirw wprw cWMy 
dfej^y^ at the Saturday flwlaiiwtisui. when the din.*-! was 
wowWi ^with ladl». 

To me it wan iiid»’«l a re%Tl'iti«n to find m* many great ia«i 
and reioed todn?« WongtitK Ut a m t wlnrh »« Fr^lei irknburf »a» 
in dteiwi crmtfiMt with the K{>tsct»|Milwn anti 1‘icHhytiriaii 
chwdws. To hw such IruriW'd and faditr nenulc talking iibont 
led me to think wrioiisly <iti«ini jt, I knew that 
my pwnt* wcf# aiwbais ilwl I diMild b* " ronmifd,*' aiu| 
that nothing could cai» gteator |ciy in our hoiwlwld thw 

tMii^ that t had *' «|»rirw«l frligion.** S»» I wi*iit to the 
**mwf»*s bmch,** w« 4 «- m fear r*r raritrrnenl. havinf 4te. 
ntin^ OB tlw fttfi to my »mn rwti. 

Aft« my fradnation I wrote iowe note* abnil CarflA; 

tmwif them tb* lolhiwiiig t— 

Abcwt the ftwt of tlw y«ir Ci&| 8 | ttu*y wwo’ iudtiim imyii* 
^moBtiBR* down it Mr. Hutofi chwli, and afiw 4 lew ii^hte bad' 
.IQi wwrwp» iiM wmi M I liiartl that tlwre wa* i*usu> prom«ct di 
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birthday found mo in bed with chill and fever. My father came 
on and took me home. On our way he was visited in Baltimore 
by Rev. Dr. Bond, famous as the leading writer in the Christian 
Advocate and Journal, the great organ of Methodism. Their 
talk was on church politics, which were then assuming a very 
serious character. Slavery had already divided the Methodist 
Church. The great Baltimore Conference extended through 
northern Virginia, and was making herculean efforts to maintain 
its hold there in the face of the rising pro-slavery agitation. 
Everything, as Bond well knew, depended on my father, and 
by that long conversation I learned the whole situation, and 
by what efforts he was holding the churches in our region loyal 
after the secession of the “ Methodist Church South.” ■ 






M 




PoUUos to Virgitda— Rev. Noml WUson—John Moncuw Oamel, Mitor 
of the Examitu^My Firat Appeamnce in Wmt. 


Although after reaching homo I rccovcrtHl from tUttt*^, it w»ts 
decided that I should not return to roUege until nft«r summer 
vacation. Thus I had early in my »ev»‘nt«*nth year five months 
in which to study things not taught in academy or ctiilege. (knitl 
opportunities came. My father’s partner in the *‘otton-fiii*t»iry, 
WaiTen Slaughter, a very intelligent gentleman, invited me to 
go with him in his buggy on a tour through wvewl rmuitte- 
Fauquier, Culpeper, Loudoun. We visited villages and tiome* 
steads in aH of which Mr. Slaughter had rektive# or frienik, and 
I made many pleasant acquaintances. 

Another tour was with my unde Ewtace Conway fafter- 
wards judge) in his buggy, to attend courts in Slallord, Prince 
William (BrenteviUe), and Fairfax. The preftitlentid contett 
between Lewis Cass (Doaocrat) and Gtmml Z^ichary Taylt»r 
(Whig) ww hi fall blast, and at Brentsvill© I heard spe«dw from 
several'^ pcWcal orators of Vhgmia. After iti romning mmim 
tiiei?ouxt adjourned till next <ky 5 at two a bell was rur^, and 
a crywd 'assanbled in the grove, where arraiif mnenta had h«*n 
made to give a hearing to CongrMman Pendkton ■. hut thr 
would not let thdr opponent have it all their own 
way, and had secured the attmdame of Hon. John S. ttarkwr, 
Sr., fsmous orator in Virginia. Hie deha to w*m o|Jewrd 

by .w.a’feWarrenton lawyeri—Payne {HemocRit), and Chilttm 
(Whig).; Outeon-'was the Virginia nobleman who voinntoerrd 
to act devfe' years la;^ M counsel for John Brown after the raid 
at liaapftf s F«y. \ ■ 

My had' feeca a delate in the ttatbnal t»nveitti«i» 
thdt.ao)inhiated Lewis C»| my uncle E«*t»« wa* an arrhmt 
Democrat ; sq Wts t, of cosmb } Imt 1 note in my A >i\‘ '.h^v. 
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one of the finest political speakers I have ever heard ; he pos- 
sesses great fluency, much ingenuity, and ready wit. His speech 
was delivered beautifully — declamation unexceptionable— -but his 
arguments specious.” Of course ! “ He was followed by Mr. 

J. S. Barbour in decidedly the ablest speech I ever heard. Bar- 
bour is a perfect orator. He has vast stores of infonnation, and 
cannot be beaten at argument. His reply was the most scathing 
thing I ever heard. I regret, though, that he was so personally 
severe on Mr. Pendleton.” 

Next day uncle Eustace took me to call on Barbour at his 
inn. We found him in a dressing-gown, his gouty foot swathed 
on a chair, his talk— well, the shining sword of yesterday had 
gone back to its scabbard. 

The whirligig of itinerancy brought to our pulpit in 1848 a 
minister very different from any previous preacher — Norval 
Wilson. He was a well-bred man of fifty years. Although 
intellectual power looked out of his light grey eyes, it was from ■ 
a somewhat caricaturish body. Small-headed, thin-visaged, 
beardless, with beak-like nose and receding chin, tall, lank, his 
movements awkward yet withal refined, Norval Wilson was a 
figure to excite curiosity. But never did preacher speak to my 
inmost soul like this man. He was almost inaudible when be- 
ginning his sermon, and his voice never rose to a high pitdr ; but 
as he proceeded his eyes kindled with a strange fire, his tremulous 
tones came as if from seolian chords in his breast, and my heart 
lay like a charmed bird in his hand. There was no rhetorical 
trick, no sensational phrsise, none of the stock stories of the 
pulpit, but convictions personally and profoundly thought out 
and uttered with few gestures and self-forgetting simplicity. His 
mission was to the individual heart ; his word came from the ^ 
depth of his heart, and deep answered unto deep. Our eyes at 
times filled with happy tears. When the enchantment ceased I 
longed to clasp his knees. j 

But during my five months of vacation in Virginia (1848) I i 
came under another influence not favourable to my religiou^H 
amotions— that of my cousin John Moncure Daniel. His fathe^H| 
of the same name, my mother’s eldest brother, a physician 
Stafford, was a dassical scholar ; bis mother (w/s Mitchell), whose « 
marvellous beauty I remember, had some Spanish blood. Dr. ™ 
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Danid had recognised the geniuf of his eldest son and personally 
attended to his education. But both tltal prematurely, 

and their children found homM with their rt*lativi*s. John had 
already found wdcome in the Richnumtl hom*? of Justire DunW, 
his father’s unde, with whom he studied law. But he had such 
a capacity for study that without in the least lu^ltecting %al 
studies h® mastered uncle Peter’s exceUent library, whkfi in. 
duded the best old English literature, also riwny Fremit rhiwi«. 
In tins cultured honw John gained h» rare rt|uipmpnt fm a 
literary career; had he lH»n Iwm in Old or .New England, he 
would no doubt have tecome eminent m <t man *4 lettm. lie 
h ad a fine imagination, a critiral appriTiatitm t»f miwir, and a 
style of writing equal to that of tlw bwt French writpr*— siimph*, 
ludd, artistic. 

My cousin gave up the law because of his jwiwion fur hbtrafure, 
and was appointed librarian in one of the Richmond hbrariw. 
He wrote artides on literary and fMihtiral nflair*. and was invitttl 
to assist fei editing the Kkhmmd thammfr fUwiwrratici. It 
was not long before this journal was known m " jotin .M. IbinW’s 
paper,*’' and he became its owner and idle cdiit»r. It wm tlie 
most famous journd ewr pubWied in th© Southrm It 

represented a new luad fwmidabk perwnaJtty in |«»bf i«, 8k very 
was harmoidsed, by a thwy that African* were not rtrktly 
human bdags, with tlw ino«t radical drrwrralie cijiialiiy. 
Scientific «ayi were dted, and Carlyle’* ktirt-tky |ia«*jihlM, 
“The Ni||^ Quatto,” '«nitt«l front tlio Anierkan tsJitiiw. 
appeared Ir the Exmimt, The Emmimr wan. always fidi of 
brilliant ^iitiratari. It was the firal Swithisrn fwiprr to rwkw 
and a|)|^ud J^aarson, Hawthwne, and other Norllwii wtilcr*. 
and now ani^ thm exfcracti were givtui from ilm anti-tlawry 
writers, .apcWIy Theodore Parker. IknW gave ewployintwt 
to Edi^^^^A* Poe, amne of whn«c pnetn* ftrai appeared m the 
Exawdmr Ttee wm, however, » tinkler *Mfc to ftie 
It was m rd©n&« brilliaiit in its partisan atiark*, and it« 
frequmt viTOeette 4 poitidMii brcmglit my cottsm tnlti many 
duels. I think te foui^t alao pktol duel*, i«d alihot^h »«> hurt 
^ulted to aay__t!Bbi|^M~»lse tod no ikill with any wmpm--'- 
it IS my_ fedW^fika.t'h« to# hi* pr«»pi>et of d*Mttwtfc iwp|4»i« 
by the itputatto thug acqolr^. He w«# to n viwy 

_ ' 
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lovely lady, Miss Eliza Barbour, daughter of the orator already 
described. I knew her well, and have always believed that his 
suit might have succeeded had not her brother (afterwards 
senator) been frightened by the personalities and duels. He 
never married. 

In the summer of 1848 the Richmond Examiner was filling our 
whole State with talk. Its press could hardly supply the demand. 
At every table, at every street comer, the subject was Daniel’s 
last article. His wit, his brilliancy, admitted by friend and foe, 
fascinated me — I was seven years his junior — not without 
causing uneasiness to my father, who recognised in his brilliant 
nephew a seductive cynicism. 

I had for some time been fond of writing, but had never 
ventured to offer anything to a journal. The first piece of 
mine ever printed was an obituary with some verses on the death 
of Eustace, aged four years, son of my uncle Eustace Conway ; 
it appeared in the Fredericksburg paper (the Democratic Recorder) 
April 21, 1848. 

But presently I was tempted to try something in the John 
Daniel vein. Uncle Richard Moncure was induced to accept 
nomination for the Legislature, in order that he might act on a 
committee to revise the Virginia code. He had no desire for 
legislative life, and to go even for a session must involve sacrifices 
in his profession; a good deal of indignation was therefore 
excited by the exceptional efforts of the Whigs to defeat him. 
His opponent was Charles Francis Suttle, six years later famous 
as the owner of the fugitive slave, Anthony Bums. 

The chief precinct in Stafford County was Falmouth, and 
uncle Richard requated me to act as clerk at the election, which 
occurred April 27, 1848. The two dollars paid me for it was the 
first money I ever earned. Uncle Richard was elected, but the 
Whigs were sore, and I should have done better to let the matter 
rest. But the comedy of the election scene moved me to write 
a squib for the Fredericksburg paper, in which Mr. Suttle’s 
corpulence was alluded to, his name punned on, and one of his 
supporters, not named, made fun of. This supporter was a 
worthy neighbour, a bachelor I believe, whose vote was chal- 
lenged on the ground that he was not a householder. His claim 
to be a householder rested mainly on the chcumstsmce that he 
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kept a cat. The discussion of this cat, tint drmaiHl ft»r authori- 
ties, all went on in the mMt serious and even %Umny way, for 
the'eontest WM critical, and this gtavity made tlip seme so 
comic that m impish desire to drsctibr it got hold of tm*, My 
little piece, ‘‘Richwd is Himself Again.” stgnrd “Stafford,’* 
appeared in the Fmdfrickahmi fwfwr, and the lir^t n t«» I hrard 
was that young Fahmotith Whigs vwtr going al»«Mit. h»»tsewhip 
in hand, to dfecowr “Stafhwd.” Fnlmoutli w.w SM'thmg alamt 
the skit, all the more because it was ropw-tl in Hie Kkkmmi 
Examines, and pronounced ” Iiwly,” That did not « ompwisatp 
me for my fathar’s ridicule of it, richly merdetl, am! hn dwovery 
by my burning face timt I was the ruipnt . Thi%, rnv weeind 
venture in print, brought rno rhill-iindTevcr for itiy l»ay. 

The Fredericksburg pa{,a*r (the AVr(*rrfer| was 

edited by our relative, Samuel (Irrcnhow iJanirl. who had given 
up his proteion (law), but I did not let him know Hr atithor- 
ship of the skit just refcrrctl to, nor of tstkw wlinii f Irgaii to 
send in. My only (tmfldant waa ««y utetrr fin tirr lw*r|ftli ymx), 
to whom every piece was wad. She invwwbly 4p|»rov«<d, and 
I cautiously dropped my mamwnript in tlir I 

wrote versMcatiom sIgBod **Ck»te II.,” and talw siginrf 
"Alphonso III,” One of ttee, ** Strhti!itr»W|»,” r**|»fc«int« t 
Senior invited by a Frwhman, a b«ti, to vi*ti **»nif* ptpitv yosmf 
ladies. ,:-Th6' Fftthaan, in cimvetMtkm with ilw ladi«, airs 
some bad iLatta, the Swnlor wiwdii him, biit imly lo Ir tnniielf 
put to ©mfuskm wd apdogfend ftw Wore th»? tedn»« by the 
impudent Freahman. I menltan thte twmty W4f» later 

I witnessed ftt Stocibdm, Sw^tea, a play with llr ium« 
Another »y itadM ww ** Outaliakf i RcwjiRr.'* and 
with a bdfeate to the j^tiraiqiw rain* of Poiimiar rhsirrh, C)f 
this cbwdi nut tai© »tont b mm Wt upon but I can 

remtanbw two'wis with fine srcJiwi ami window**. In wy late 
the ttaito-boilder (** Huglwi *1 to*, timkr hu« in 

buildii^ the etordi *' Otttalwki ” t»d hto foo. i»t of Hr atwr%- 
incs ii| Statfwdf otanp^Jed by |»wty to uniter wiiw 

contract. jOtttafiskt’f loo, ferial white ill to ito work Iwwr 
than he <»:«, lt‘»tracfe ^ Wb, and dtei. ftiitateki 

continues fert when l» and Hi«li« tw b^tlntr m tte 

finislw^ toww» the rrf matt bufli whit** tyraiil to the earth. 
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then slays himself on his son’s grave. The first solemnity in 
Potomac church was the funeral of Hughes, the second that of 
Outaliski. This was reprinted in the New York Her aid as a 
veritable old legend, but it had no foundation at all. 

But now the presidential campaip— as we rightly caU it, for 
it is a war-bom quadrennial revolution— reached an acute stage. 
I became much enlisted in the contest, and wrote a number of 
pseudonymous articles in a satirical vein. Such partisanship 
was not favourable to the piety of a young convert, but this 
was not the worst of it ; it was the main part of our democratic 
case against the Whig nominee (Zachary Taylor) that he refused 
to pronounce himself adverse to the rising schemes in the North 
for restrictive legislation against slavery. For the sake of one 
party victory, which we did not obtain, we must needs fire the 
Southern heart, irritate it against the North, and sow tares like 
the devil. 
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inddents’occurred, one involving my chum, Henry Smith, another 
myself, which stirred my dislike of Peck into wrath ; and I tried 
a practical joke on him, which brought me remorse, and is men- 
tioned here only because it has become a college tradition. 

Several erroneous versions of this incident have appeared, 
and others besides myself have been connected with it. I am, 
however, the only culprit. A Methodist Conference was to 
gather at Staunton, Va., and President Peck was to read there 
a report on the college. Staunton was famous for its lunatic 
asylum, whose physician was Dr. Stribling. Under an assumed 
name, I wrote to Dr. Stribling that a harmless lunatic had gone 
off to Staunton, who imagined himself president of Dickinson 
College, and fancied he had a report to make to the Conference. 
Dr. Peck’s appearance was described minutely, and Dr. Stribling 
was requested to detain him in comfort until his friends could 
attend. As Dr. Peck was travelling with other Methodist 
ministers, I could not suppose that the missive would have any 
result beyond raising a laugh on him ; but Dr. Peck was met 
by Dr. Stribling in his carriage, and supposed that such was the 
arrangement of the Conference for his entertainment. Of course 
the deception was soon discovered at the asylum. I perceived 
that Dr. Peck was convinced that I was the guilty one, and it 
must have been through loim that my name became cpnnected 
witli the affair. 

This was my first and last attempt at a practical joke. More 
than forty years later, when honoured at Dickinson College with 
a literary degree, I entered our venerable Union Philosophical 
Society, and the proceedings were suspended in order that I 
might be asked to give an exact account of the Staunton-Peck 
story. It was to me like being called up at Judgment Day, 
and after tilling the story I remarked that though my eschatology 
might be unorthodox with regard to eternal punishment, the 
perpetuity of that affair was enough to show that in the world 
there is a sort of endless punishment. I found somewhat to my 
dismay that the legend was the thing by which I stood best in 
college traditions. For Dr. Peck appears to have gone on 
accumulating the students’ ill will until at length he was re- 
moved, and later made a bishop. 

After the November election (1848) I turned to literary 
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Paulding, Coo})er, Prescott, K, IJai»4. Hiinrrtifi, S|wks, 
N. P. Willis, Mrs. Sigourney, {laruHne l4*f limy, iintl * few 
others, chiefly women, whew? verw were wnlrly rr,i<!. 

Byron had been forbkftlwi mr m inv l*«»y!u*rMl -Taj | wm t 
precocious reader— and the plia.v td life whm | «u^ht Iwve 
enjoyed him passed. In later life iny »n»Uhrr w.h dwliwsed to 
find that 1 Mt no interest m Ilyrou. I svm iwl inwh attrafted 
by Walter Scott’s novels or puiry. Hi««sh I r.igrtly read hk 
critickms on other writers, jitlm Ihniir! w.h iin mihnsiAit 
about Sluikespare, but by th«' ah»w»irs,s »! i<iy aj»j»rrt salMwi of 
him I can recognw how much of the wa» m m** almig with 
precocity in one or twt» directloni. 

I cannot remember tlmt my religitm had wmli to d«i with 
cither tlwol^^ or th« ttihlo. Wttinn f»«ir after my 

“convemion” I wrote u pfew f«w tlw* Fi«iri»rk4«iig |»a|Mr 
entitled ” tluriwlty,” iind find in it iurb Irviiy a* iIin : *• You 
may talk about Eve’s curimiity pittmliiig ifeaili and iwiwry « 
the human noa—mid widi like— bni don't iril me j i* it«»t 
for knowledge ^«il«worthy ? Was not Kv«» j4%*iired, mi tlw 
authority ttf Mowetir te Devil, tlwt if dm woriM ral the appte 
she would h© a mm wiiiWo wotn-in tfwn dm wa« tliro—wliat 
else?” 

Ttiis wai writtim when I wm abmil dutwn, <ifl4 1 rainwt 
discover in my Mtei anythtef feAdiiii; l« i«i«h a tone. 1 had 
never seen an BWrtWjiif b«tk. 

In cbiUaiood we wm fort»id4«m to gn tMrrf«»).t after i»p. 
temlier for fetr of atchlnf fi«4d, but mm ftM { W’eni off to t 
lonely plam w4 di^portfd my b»ft! i»t in llm No dl- 

efi(!ctK rwutoi, iid I tod teken » it«|» toward intfencndew. 
But at coll^ I tod ft wtett* wtemwtor with mtun. A ci^ 
mate of aldlity* Jollil Ifriry Watrw, «flt?r%r 4 f»l» |W- 

fmor in iivitol me to |«i twww wiiii him ilkrtford 

County, Maryland) fer tto ChfWtiM* toitotoyt W« Iwd 

to make th«* twn d«p* Jornwy hi • toJf*€oi««l I mg y. Numb 
with cold, we for til# ii%ht tt ft cowilry itiii, wrf ww® 
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warmed by whiskey punch. This was my first taste of anything 
alcoholic, and after that I took my first cigar — without a qualm, 
moral or physical. I once published my belief that a true history 
of tobacco would be a history of constitutional freedom, and 
perhaps I might have added that in each American’s first cigar 
there is a personal declaration of independence. By the blessing 
of tobacco we defied Zero, and passed a happy week in Maryland. 
But in returning we were overtaken by a fearful blizzard. The 
snow piled itself in great drifts, our wheels became clogged, and 
our horse began to give 'out. Half frozen as we were, it is prob- 
able that we were saved serious results by the necessity of pushing 
the buggy. At length the traces broke, we both mounted the 
one horse, and leaving the buggy, struggled on about two miles 
before we saw a house. There we found shelter and help in 
afterwards recovering our buggy, “ We had an extremely hard 
time of it,” says my diary, “ but I know it has done me good- 
made me more self-reliant.” 

Early in 1849 I persuaded the students to start a monthly 
periodical. The Collegian lasted until vacation. I do not know 
whether there exists any file of the five numbers except that m 
my possession. I was the editor, but had a good staff. Several 
of the assistant professors contributed to it, and Professor Allen 
gave me a metrical translation of Cleanthes’ Hynan to Jupiter. 
I have personal reason to congratulate myself that the articles 
were anonymous, mine being mostly trash ; for the task of 
critickl selection from the contributions of others allowed little 
time for taking pains with my own. 

Also I feu in love. I was just seventeen, and this love was 
the second of my births. Catharine, sister of President Emory, 
though born on the same day as myself, was more mature in 
mind. She consented to an occasional correspondence after my 
departure, but not to a betrothal. 

At the anniversary of our Union Philosopliical Society I was 
appointed to deliver the “comic” speech; my piece, “The 
PhUosophy of language,” was a tissue of bad puns, the puerUity 
of which was perhaps less than the solemnity of my “ oration ” 
at the CoUege Commencement. This subject was “ Old Age,” 
and the Carlisle Herald said “ it was a badly chosen subject ; 
as the orator is a Very young man, aU his theory is so, and no 
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more. He has not an atom of ri«|«c-r»rrH-r »4 ili»« iihMswres amf 

pains of old ap.** 

lind I been dd ettough to takr itiaS rrjSirssm ta lieart, I 
should not now have to hwk bat‘k m|«w wj iiwny ratty years ta 
which I impr«^ wngn^atbits* with error, .ind wii% praised 
eloqueue©— the ctwiwencf of inexppfimrr ! 

Hy ^duating^ oration wa» tiv an anrrdoie toU 

me by ray Mend Owurlti C. Tidanv, ftoii fli.inning. when »«ty, 
was asked what he had toimd thr hapjor^t firrtiKl «»f life, i,n 4 
replied, “ Sixty ! ” 

Tiffany, now an tnntnrnt arrtid«r*« on in Ww V«itk, wm t 
Junior when I was t senior, tnit tn low I lm»krtl tip, f«»i m ^itw«| 
litcraiy cultuni he wa* onr wmi «rr»tinplNliril »io<|rni. 

Besidtt work on The f^pm. I wroto s« ilir f»pnn^ e,| |«|tj 
ftvc artida for the Fft?«k*fi«*kiitoiri| {laurr. on "Old Writers of 
Itiction,” those «lwfed being Fielding, Sitmllrii, Memo, Ann 
Raddifto, Herat* Walpdc. Ttiefe is iwiliing orignsal }« 
articles. I refer and dofe^r « gtaul rfeai i*» Se«it, bVitw, and 
flazlilt, 1 do not know how I realis'd what I «aid wnifentally 
in the tet article of Harm Etlfrwoith j •• fihe h*» don^ 
more in tocaleatiiif prinrif^w of inwrAlity, httwa«ily--iiy**, of 
rclipon (tbo8#i no direct meotion of ilik latlw k nwdi! w any 
of her wort») than any authiww* In Hio nincirwttith tenlwry.*’ 

Thu brnaMi^ up of cdfcp' life wm ^ifrowfol my tot 
night th«re I did raat p to W at *11. t«f l»ovpfi?d arotind tte 
home' of my bdbvrf. 

My irtiiCtiiOtt of ** Old Ap *' m the llieine of iny gr udiiaiii^ 
oration we now « pithrlic. I gfadMaiwl'wlim alnwit 
tlms' ,pst «y binlicky. or fMsi «i ito time 

wlien I have mtmvd tto tfollfip. i Wt the bnrifen of 

youth. ; „ 

My wa# i« literatnrf*, but wliai eliaiwae! 

was tbet® in ¥ic|iftl» for that I None. 

Althe^ ttqr father was in pibl ptriinkiy r'itrtioiit 4 a«», 
1m! had a to that I wmiM |»r«f«»lati, 

and 1 1»^ h'w by a«tiit«nf to w«to imm tor llw 
rreduncdimrf paper md the Mmkmmd and m§ or 

two rate pnblfehed fa th« Smtk^m Jtdw 

umuA wiiit 1 li ttm kmmmm, tm% limm mm it# 
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prospect of finding in the South any support from unpolitical 
and untheological literature. 

It was a time when a “ Young Virginia ” was rising up to 
promulgate the philosophical, sociological, and ethical excel- 
lence of slavery. In this direction able pamphlets were written 
by Beverly Wellford of Fredericksburg (now an eminent judge 
in Richmond) and George Fitzhugh of Port Royal, while a religious 
propaganda was carried on by the Rev. Mr. Stringfellow, of the 
Episcopal Church, and the Rev. Dr. William Smith, president of 
Randolph-Macon College (Methodist). 

My father’s moderation and his theoretically anti-slavery 
principles were rapidly becoming old-fashioned. He was troubled 
by the efforts of the younger generation to capture me, as I 
had by this time acquired some local reputation as a writer. 
My uncle. Judge Eustace Conway, was the personal friend of the 
South Carolina senator, John C. Calhoun, then the high priest 
of “Southern Rights,” a statesman whose intellectual face, 
which I remember, and whose character comported little with 
the belligerent secessionism for which his constitutional principles 
were unconsciously preparing the way. Jolan Daniel, extreme 
as he was, opposed Calhoun’s demand for a constitutional amend- 
ment, guaranteeing to the Slave States an “ equilibrium ” with 
the Free States, a demand which, he said, “ gives colour to the 
charge of desiring disunion.” Nine years later this kind of 
radicalism receded into reactionism under the rage excited by 
John Brown’s raid at Harper’s Ferry. 

My father and his younger brother Eustace had taken up 
opposite positions in the Methodist dispute about slavery, and 
a Southern Methodist church was built in Fredericksburg, uncle 
Eustace supplying the means. Personally the brothers were 
never estranged, and if they could have agreed on church politics 
the history of Methodism in Virgmia might have been different ; 
for Fredericksburg was the chief battlefield of the “ wings,” and 
my father and his brother were the lay leaders. Uncle Eustace 
was a favourite speaker in the presidential campaign of 1848. 
I remember some politician saying to him, “ I never carry my 
pew into politics, nor politics into the pew.” “ I carry both into 
both,” replied my uncle. But I was not yet up to that ; I stood 
by my father in pew politics, with my uncle in party politics. 
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A few monUts after my grafla.itnas I h 4«. uH«!f4 tn ,itF*nd a 
meeting in the law of Thow.H II, mm Willwm 

(aftervwds judgt?) was the rhirl mover »n thr mattrr. The 
object of the pttwring wa# the hirmatk.n of a Houtlirrn Might# 
A^ociation. Only alwnt a do«« weir j»tr<«rni. byt tlwy were 
pettOM of laifK influonotf. Some as'w'rird the r iijht i4 <w.wMteni, 
though no umnedwtB action of tlw ksml w-w i wm 

‘ flattered by WkIE .wtrlary of the mrriuig, but rannot 

find my notes of the prtMwhtuK'*. I-Aiiriijr pro-Souihrm 
tiens were ps«d. 

My fiither lirart! of tin** mcrtmg. ami a frw days later, 
when w were riding tt^ctlirr t« SiiiiSotd c'ositt Hoiiw. asked 
toe abcrat it I told liiw all that Iwd j^rurr***! ; Iw wriil tin In 
silence for stinio moments, thru »«kl »|u*<'ily, " be the |i»i 
of those people ! Slavery i» a d».»oi«ed insiiiiit«in.” 

How ofttm have I rv’inmdicrwl tbw ^ ri at the 

time they only myvtltW tiw. Slavery i«i tw m f»»noA- 

m'lit a fact as tlio MApfvil»Aniw*.‘k Mivri ; nriilirf toy »f 
any of the llfcdioclttti wiw |*ro|«i»inR t« 4k4»sli Javery, and I 


was mdining to th«? vfew tlwt tli« «p|»«»iin«t tu n wa* numly 

traditional. 

In the foltowing year (tSjoi Ffcd^rit'kvlmrg «i«ly brfan 
to take notice of me. Crriain writlnp w**fr rrctJ^ntwd m wine, 
and w«« diseaispd, Mcanwlwle I mm Iwpnntiif to fwrl rwtfc* 
and «»f«r to ente iiprw *ew» knwl *4 wmiwiwi. My j«r«wti 
did not tt^fentand tbi#, and ««w? day I di»4»|*|**4fmil ff«w 
much to thekf imstofnjttifw, I wmi la Mkhmtwil to t«ril«r to 
see John Dtntei, and ind wlieilw lir iwild rtsipby i»e m ii«j 
Kxamhirf, ^ Whm I imtenri lli« EdfAf A iW mm |«st 
leavhjg it. ’ J<^ fttobd tald tlwii if t Iwl fWAlly iirotei tmy 
from luwettod «adi up my miwi la tkvoie iiiysrll t« fwifiiittiia, 
he wonH ^v® tne Wtok twt hf woubi mi wk la tottiwnw iw 
in the H« muM e«itiniii! i» |«y iiw bn wiMt I w^ht 

write. My anck Etttoee Conway wm to Itw tic 

and my Wcf plwMMi, twf tw* f«»siMd«i 

" 'me toirttirtt telto. 

4ui' todtatl in Mttwtod intib a dbtp titt|w«A» m m. 
On SuiidAV motoiit I nmwptoW niiclt Emtow’i wife Anti Iw 
sister, Eaimy Totolte, to tto ^ »l cliiiftli m SIwelwe IflB, 
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and after the benediction my aunt stopped to speak to the 
clergyman and his family, with whom she was acquainted. We 
were in the vestry, and there the clergyman invited us to enjoy 
the remainder of the bread and wine he had just been using in 
the Communion Service. I was shocked by the swiftness with 
which the bread and wine had lost their sacredness. 

Immediately after leaving home I had sent a note to my 
father saying where I had gone, and that I did not mention it 
to him beforehand because I was afraid he would prevent my 
going. I staid away only a few days, and on my return found 
him angry. Nevertheless he recognised that a crisis was reached. 
He had really been hoping that I would adopt the ministerial 
profession, but now suggested studying law. I agreed to that, 
and soon afterwards he heard that Colonel William Fowke 
Phillips, clerk of Fauquier County and a learned lawyer, was in 
want of a deputy clerk. For my services Colonel Phillips offered 
me residence in his home and supervision of my law studies. 

Wliile these arrangements were going on privately, I was 
honoured by a number of gentlemen in Fredericksburg with a 
request to deliver a lecture in the town hall. Hus lecture was 
given in the evening of Marcli i, 1850. Alas ! stiU under the 
burden of youth, I selected for my theme “ Pantheism.” The 
large hall was crowded with the finest people of our region, among 
whom, however, only the clergymen knew the meaning of Pan- 
theism. Not even they saw the danger in my respectful senti- 
ments towards Pantheism, and Pope gained applause for his 
couplet : — 

All are but parts of one stupendous whole 
Whose body Nature is and God the soul. 

Orthodoxy was delighted with my illustration of the Trinity 
by the three primary colours blended in light. On the whole 
I appeared to get through fairly well, and received congratula- 
tions, but two days later W. H. Fitzhugh, a sagacious lawyer, 
said, '* You will make yoursdf unpopular by speaking above 
the vulgar comprehension.” 

Unpopular ! I had no desire for popularity, no dreams of 
anything beyond writing what would please certain intellectual 1 
people in Virginia and Carlisle. 
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On March 3 I mTivn,! piii' Ffr«l<riiik^tHirf preacher, ' 
Narval \ViL«.»ti. « rerlificale «4 rliitrrh-ttM’ml'trrsInp. in giving ■ 
it to nw he «itl, ** St Paul he |W4rh»7«| tarried thre® 1 

years in Arabut ''tiww W4rr«it«n may l»' v<*»if AraWa.*’ ; 

The next day I wnt t« Alexamirta. and fi«in ihw traveUW ; 
to Warrwitoti on i stagr rmili I find in mv journal tliw entry j ! 
“ Read in the f«ch, troni the KitkmmJ ‘The Gr«.t I 

Stone Face * the writei «l ii, K*iils4n»«‘l llawitwirnr, »* 4 rtriking ' 
writer. Man of great rrflertir*n ■' 

On March n. James Ihinran. t» liand^nne M*»tht»diit 

preacher, staying at the fniuse *»f rtthnnd |*ln||||Mi, read t« w * 
DnnM Wehstrr’i fawwis** «*vrMilM»f-Mar» li ^|ire*1» 'Oie reader's ! 
vote WAS muAiml. and the ii«pir*i,*n«in in4ile iijK»si jn© hy tlte ? 
sprwh is th«» renirtW > •' llravrns, i*li 4 i .1 Titan » VVeh^ter! ^ 
I should like to i*«‘ hte d»wt MihjwiMl u* * hri«ir<d after ; 

he’i dead.'* Wliik I W4* wfiliiig itiis, tin* l»»! Nuftheni ju^n * 
were in mowraing for ilwt ‘awn* s|w»itt l>'werw»n wa* *4yjn|[ 

of his fonnw* »d**l, ** Kwy dfoji *4 Im Iw.-^ eye* tlwi took ' 
downward.*’ Jtdw ttoiwd prwterl ♦« ihr 
Parkw's tCAtliing diwtiiifw Wetwin’s spewdi, and pro* 

nottiwd Wetwter *« rtofilianiifii? mwawi." 

The hoiwe of radiwrf Phillij** wa* a ptoaMsit, «ld 4 *n*hiBBid j 
ho««e m a pretty gAfdeii TV fawilv »'*»in«*ie 4 «*f hw two 
daughters And widwwd irfsirr Hrr l.oV”. wtit %foth«itlt*ts, bat ^ 
Cdi«i^ Ptiililps »ll rliiirrhi** rfirtft,!* ww *pf»j 

by th^ todte to in«k«* «iv mm tiAppv f'lw miliAiel wm 
A iuprh old gwittoiMo in 4fi|»r4i4««e. and .1 tadi«al ttonnornt.S 
IC« Wit »*«r| irt hi* tiffn*. awl twy thrf m»% an ift»trwtte»‘ 
in piwWmi ; tl» of « wnftl iiniffjt wvnV wnidi. I ' 

stttdW law wiili imM-l! Iiit«>r*i. and rl«i«*ly h 4 l*«-«| tf» ptedifip 
and tfiihi hi Ihr IV IsM.y*’#* wrrr a!»ir; Rolwt 

Eden Swtt, |aii» Mardall fkiittfiian *4 iV ianu*»i* Chief Jiii* 
tiet|, IwiiAii llariM*r, tTidi««. WditsiM kept up. 

tte high trailittoiii of iV Vlffwto Ifor i 

TV Ito, Rotowt E &«tt *:lMrfiie«l tiir by his lifir 

and WAonrim, btit V w«,* IV IrAtiMig Wliif . a»I ** Y*wit^ Vir-' 
■' ftniA ” Vtef fwilitii ally Infollibto, I Vir«wl to hi* ftoMfc 
^muinly tft dfwmbe iVit Wlaci*** i« line ■ '5 

'^4 Mi», wImI a iitts»tw I* ptftiMRsliip I lly wnrlr Fo%i*c#, «*!*» 
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was a lawyer first and a politician after, and my father, who was 
above all a magistrate, were able to honour such jurists as Judge 
Scott and his son Robert, but in my new zeal I resented the course 
of the latter in the Virginia Legislature (1848) on the Slavery 
question. My uncle Eustace had introduced into the Legislature 
resolutions hostile to the “ Wilmot Proviso,” then before Con- 
gress. These resolutions affirmed that any such restriction on 
the equality of Southern institutions would justify secession of 
the Slave States from the Union. Robert Eden Scott led the 
opposition to these ” Conway resolutions,” as they were called, 
but the gallant statesman was defeated. Though he and uncle 
Eustace remained good friends, Scott was vehemently attacked 
by the Southern “ fire-eaters,” and defeated at the election that 
followed. In 1850 he was again a candidate, and on March 25 
addressed the people in the court-house at Warrenton. I have 
in my scrapbook of crudities my report of this address in the 
Richmond Examiner, interlarded with flings at the speaker, to 
whose great and brave thought I was blind. He began by a 
noble deprecation of party spirit, which he declared a more 
potent influence than that of religion or morality, and warned 
the people that any attempt to erect a Southern Confederacy 
would end in their ruin. 

Here, then, in Robert E. Scott was a real nobleman, repre- 
sentative of the best traditions of Virginia, and I knew it not. 
His taU, dignified figure, his fine blonde head and face, his charming 
candour and simplicity, are visible to me across the more than 
half century elapsed since I last saw him. This admirable man went 
on suffering political defeat and humiliation for his independence 
and fidelity to his principles, and was one of the many honourable 
Virginians who carried their State against secession, after the 
election of Lincoln, but were forced to succumb by the Presi- 
dent’s calling on Virginia for troops to fight South Carolina. 
Robert E. Scott did not take up arms m the Civil War, but was 
killed by a company of Northern soldiers because he remon- 
sttated with them for exploiting his homestead. 

At Warrenton there was a smaJl Episcopalian church with 
a good preadier (Mr, Norton), and the Methodist church there 
being hostile to our Baltimore Conference, I often attended 
Mr. Norton’s, and taught a class in his Sunday school. On 
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Sunday afternoon tt was niy h4|*{iinrss fn sit in ti» 

gallery playing on tlir Htllf urg.in. altwr **xrfpt for the old 
negro sextfui wlw blew the Irlkiwt lor me. 4»id found driight in 
the mutic. j 

I read the law'btMiks rapidly, and lopitHl rnrefully, h«t then- 
were sometimw two or thrw* davs in the week wlwii thero was ’ 
nothing for me to do. Now and then I rmir ovrr to the Fatiqtifer ■ 
Springs to see Mm KrluTm t#r«'rti Cafinwaids Mrs Slmrldrford), ■ 
who played finely t»« tt»»* piano sind imitulnrrd nir to Iwtimven, 
Moxart, and Weber, thie j«t«e. " dr Xnw ’*>.-w!!d, 

dreamy, pathetic— in»f»ir«l mr to wntr a romanrr. I railed it 
“ Confessions of a {,‘oi(H|wer."‘ 

0 my iKJor dead wlf tnoibsd, }».»\%niii.ile!y longing ; 

for It knew not wh4t-"p.i» i« thy i.iidy rtrnwiion! For I 
cannot rcc'c^ntw tiA'self hi tin# spirit % Wank nn^giwngw 4® it 
moves about in woildn unreal. 

An ilintw in April wa» toUown'tl by ,t rrtsirn to Falmouth 
for a few w«*k«, and tlwov I rntrrwl n|»«n a s|mi!tial rrisi* of 
whose import I was long ufirMn,«rious. f>or bri^tii morning I 
took up my old flint-hrk gnn and wandrf»**l ilowii the left bank I 
of the Rappahiin»t««'k. in I’srlirr yeiirs I Iwd tern fond of tdioot- : 
ing, but liad not tonrlwd a gnn f**r neaily iw« yrars, and perhaps : 
todk it on tltii «xtmio« to try and rrvivr in roywlf wn# of the * 
boy^h t|jirit that had left me. For I wm !i%t|r%4 and unliappy. j 
I W to M « wp«pwni’«* to the hira of teing « wwty ! 
lawpr, and wa« intrrcstel <mly in lii«rali«r, Wiili my tfint-tek : 
I along an old wilttiw of Hkteimmd'it At th« j 

of tilt ftr#t hill telow FaJnmtith. a«»! ainmt halfway to the i 
edd roaaiwi «li«d “ Ctialhaiii/' tfntw «s nrar I he r»«d a |»rrtty , 
iprilif, tom which I drank, with « folded Iraf for my wip, and ^ 
»t dbwn to look at tte K#«rrf . Tte nmi liltte and J 
1 wti ather itartlrd by iome rustling so the b«*h». Two ■ 
mulatto chlidmr had etnne to grl water m Ihrir c^ih-«a l»y and j 
a prl of mvm m «%lit yM»™«ind. a* teftitrd ite waini day and : 
their Arcadian «fr, both tntireJy riakwL Adam and Eve iwld ' 

: i»t have b«i itM« liiAn il»»« pretty aUtnette , 

of y(dlw te«i», I talked with lh«« a litil**, femnd tteiii wther \ 
' if^t, and, when tliey had dlwpiwared, nmdiUied m«» deeply ; 
, than ,ew tefims *» tlw cf«tlrttoii ©f tteir rac« m Amcrta. , ! 
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I then turned to my “ Blackwood.” In the number for 
December, 1847, the first article was entitled “ Emerson ” — a 
name previously unknown to me. The very first extract — ^it was 
from Emerson’s essay on History— fixed itself in me like an 
arrow : — • 

It' is remarkable that involuntarily , we always read as superior 
beings. Universal history, the poets, the romancers, do not in their 
stateliest pictures — in the sacerdotal, the imperial palaces, in the 
triumphs of will or of genius — anywhere lose our ear, anywhere make 
us feel that we intrude, that this is for better men ; but rather is it 
true, that in their grandest strokes we feel most at home. All that 
Shakespeare says of the king, yonder slip of a boy that reads in the 
corner feels to be true of himself. 

Precisely what there was in these words to influence my life 
I cannot say, I have a vague remembrance of sitting there 
beside the spring a long time meditating on Emerson’s use 
of the phrase “ true of himself.” What “ self ” was this ? Clearly 
not the same as “ soul,” with which I was so familiar. 

Whatever may have been the questionings, some revelation 
there was. A spiritual crisis, as I have said, though it concerned 
only myself. Through a little rift I caught a glimpse of a vault 
beyond the familiar sky, from which flowed a spirit that was 
subtly imbreeding discontent in me, bereaving me of faith in 
myself, rendering me a mere source of anxiety to those around 
me. And what was I doing out there with a gun tr3ring to kill 
happy little creatures of earth and sky ? Was it for this I 
was born ? ' 

There is a legend that old Governor Spottswood, wishing to 
introduce the English skylark into Virginia, brought over a 
shipload of them and set them free in our meadows. I had 
heard it talked of in my childhood, and one day felt sure that 
I heard the notes of a marvellous bird, and saw it ascending to- 
ward the sky. My story raised a smile when I told it at home, 
and I had to agree that no skylark survived from those brought 
over nearly a hundred and fifty years before. But it was no 
fancy that now in my maturer life Emerson had set free in ray 
heart a winged thought that sang a new song and soared — 
whither? 4 
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I wMit home md laitl »»«!*• tsv «««. tir%*er 4«.im t« I* tiniehed. 
I thought again anti again of thtwr nakrdi liitk' nmlaUopf at the 
spring, whoso mindH wero m» thnsht as |irrtty m their bodies, 
but without a stitch of knowledge. I renirmijrrrt! how my motter 
had been wamttl not tt» tcarti riihinrcd <«»lk i«» read. I fcci^ised 
on the streets detowtl faerjt of tthito |»tf*|4r, their ptwerty of 
road and body. They a}i|iear«l wtuw *»!( }h.'in the robured 
people. Above tfirni .ill my inner skylark *.i«g ■ 


Glad iWliip ot gtwai }t»y ! lirnif 
To ymt and all ma«kt««l. 


to 


But who more jiowerlm than i i« bring gkd 
anybody ! 

Straightway I went to CliMfrt Whiir’i Ii«a4>*imr. Frwbrirks- 
burg. “ Einer«n*« Arithtnetir " wa# m #t«» k. but Emrrmm's 
Essajw nnknowm. However, the baiknellrr |»ri»cMrrd a oipy of 
the “ First Berirt,” .«wl I w*i« derp in it w'hen luhri IbmW patwd 
a few days in Frederiids-^biirg. 

I bid remarked that «inre I had ntnm u|»«tt tht tuck d 
Imewon, cousin John had been willing him in the fork- 
mmd Examimr, What I oevei knew imiil tilely wm tbit jerfm 
had made an effort to fwmtl » librral « huffh «i Kirhwond, and 
actually delivered a In a %nialt rt»ni|«iiy in tlw 

long-clo#^ Universalbt churili tliere. In wir talk m Frcdwrkte* 
burf he urged me to go into jonrnallwn. ’* Whatever you do,** 
h® ^d, ** don't be t preadiw. It to a wretched |»«l»ton. Iti 
'd^>itt#noe m absnrd dngnift**. Tlw Timily to a llieok^^l 
inv«atto, and beB-lufc «mply ridkul«tto.'* lb wrote fw me » 
Bst of bwte that I cmgltt to read, and among ilinn wme F4iier. 
t«*» worte. I tdd him tlwt I had got h«44 of Einewai, I 
&d aot» of flat twivetMlton {iprini «l tfljol 


Wo got to talkit^ of Enwrsmi. lb sdiwl me winch of h« wtlfiv ; 
I MW bott. f said I tw»| r«4 bw, Iwt «( ifM«w I had br«*i tta»t ; 
fasdnaW by the Itaiy m He mW iw liked ilwt hetter tt«n s 
a«y otJi«'. ** It jdwtty tw i«ld, " t»# calW «w #«iiy tm t j 
ttWis®, not' Mytlitag of that tort ; Itpff* m m «aw# f« m divte ; 
» th^—not wen |w«i. If » more like » ftw**, gbchiiw strain *4 
inuiic. The toavew #w i»|#*nwi it« it, *«*§ fm mo rrvrfyihing.’* He ; 
»#:«d nwH Itow I wm mtmom with ¥m, I *««! I had read him. a«d : 
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was growing, I feared, in love with “ Eureka ” ; but I Was surprised 
that in an article in the Southern Literary Messenger he had called 
" Eureka ” the Parthenon of Reason. “ So it is,” he answered, 
"with the assumption of intuition he makes.” We conversed on 
Poe’s poetry. “ ‘ The Raven,’ ” says John, " is as one of Beethoven’s 
sublime overtures.” I have noticed that in his comparisons John 
finds nothing that he thinks so high as comparing a thing to music. 
This shows his great soul. It reminds me of Plato caUing all the 
grandeur of Nature music. 

When this talk occurred I was just beyond my eighteenth 
year, and had not really entered on any theological inquiry. 
This I suppose may account for the fact that what my cousin 
said about the Trinity and other dogmas made no serious im- 
pression on me at the time. There was a cynicism in his con- 
tempt for the clerical profession with which I could not sympa- 
thise, while the problems that absorbed me were more fundamental 
than any creeds. Or so it seemed to me. But I was filled with 
wonder by John’s conversational power and his vast information. 
I was too young to realise the loneliness in Virginia of a young 
man — he was in his twenty-fifth year— of such genius and scholar- 
ship. I considered him, with his famous Examiner, able to say 
what he thought and make himself heard, the most enviable man 
in Virginia. What I could not see until too late was that here 
was a heart full of love, a mind akin to Emerson, bound fast to 
the rdle of fighting politicians with pen and pencil. John Daniel’s 
cynicism was largely the result of his spiritual loneliness. 

Before returning to Warrenton I passed nearly a week in 
Washington. It was an exciting week in Congress, the so-called 
" Omnibus ” bill being before the Senate-^a bill made up of 
compromises on all points relating to slavery. I heard 
speeches from Daniel Webster, Henry Clay, also Senators Foote, 
SouM, Berrien, Clemens, Yulee, and would have heard Cass if 
he had spoken loud enough. As it was, there was nothing to 
relieve my disappointment at finding only greatness of paunch in 
that man whom my father had nominated for the presidency, 
and for Whom I had hurrahed myself hoarse. A year later I 
recognised a certain massiveness of head and strength of coun- 
tenance in Senator Cass. 

It was on May 21, 1850, that I first beard Webster. It was 
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in answer to the SoathertJ S»*nati>t wlm .triaigiiii'd PrcM- 

dent Taylor for sending an armed to the rtMsi of CmI». 

The President, he dirlarwJ, had rw rimtiuiitmii.d tight to j*er{ann 
any warlike act without tlir ronvnt ««| fongress. WVt^ter^ 
came down on YuUt a» softly and as rtiishinglv . 1 % a trip'liammer.' 
The ship was really sent to watrh thr tthbi»f.irr« |*rr|wr»ig on 
the coast of Florida t« seijse t'tdwi, \Vrl«lrf did not pronouriM 
the word “ filibuster ” at all ; he drebird that the linitnl Stat^ 
was friendly with Spain, and Mt long as thai 1 minify dhj not 
transfer Cuba to any other rouniry, it w.i^ the tlniy »4 our govern- 
ment to see that no movements hwlilr to hpam wetr fitt«jfi nnt 
on our coasts. He stiokv Cor alioiit tw-rotv mmuiri*. »m»rot»Iy, 
but without heat, and thr Jk'iwtr lislmrd hrraihlrA^ly. He stwid 
there like some time-ilarkmed mm^in -tower lie wa* #« 
institution. I do not rcmrrnb'r .my reply. 

Two days later (May Jj| I wiinr%w| itrr ^kiimiih tirtweca 
Henry Cky and iknaior of fooMstaiia. SnuW was tl» 

finait product of the old French cl«?iom!» m In* State ; }« viw 
handi^e, frr* from mannrrism, and hi* Ftrni-h armrt ratkr 
tfreeablc. He s|»kc for more Ihaii an Inmr. and r«mtnand«<} 
the closwt attention— justly, for fu« wm its* only <|»«h 

apdntt th® ** (^ntbus ’* that re»tifd Ihr *«ii|4y on argument. 
Hli argURunits wr® wnetime# crriftnal. and h** was liitrtr«pt«d 
by Foote and Ooww, SottHtwnrr* wh«* knew ihnr wtimi wm 
the Uon’i idiaw by the pridsuiderl ”* hat te 

WM aevw «mfo*id. Hiwy Cky wm vt*il*ly agitat^l, m to; 
wdEl a%ltt be, for hi* daihrig tnrdwte wa* brt»«ght into the 
FPWW» of the new l»fo-#kvwy id tk* Young Sotilb, to, 
whMh tbi tfiurHi was not an end but a nretriw, Wlwii Soull W 
Qty iptanf to lik 1*1 and rlwrg*>«l lum with 
itadfflft witimcnte. Stwal vmc« rr«l '* .%'»».** and SoA; 
<Hd#tly ai^ modwtly laid that It wm prrliaf# dtse to hk iwpwfcrt 
&^lsh that Cky had m mkiindmiwid hiiti Cky fwd «cd, 
wkttttdiwtood, but MW^eded iii what he ahniwl at ; narridiy, to' 
iwur® a repudiitloo of ** dlMtth»»«i ** Ifom ilw 
, orator. He tton a|idfegi»d, ttanfel Wetwier i miwrW l»tw» 

dc^sly to Cky, tnd m» to fn«tk a M!^gc*i*cin to him. Cky; 

l»hi that if Soull tteiiied to would »pw to « rkuie m «; 

that » ttnltorisij torWatiire iio kw’ 
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“ either to admit or exclude slavery.” Webster interpolated, 

“ respecting the establishment or exclusion of slavery.” “ Cer- 
tainly,” cried Clay, deferentially repeating Webster’s phrase. 

As the secretary of the first Southern Rights Association 
formed in northern Virginia, I was delighted with SouM, and wrote 
a note about him to the Richmond. Examiner. From my seat in 
the gallery I searched out the historic figures in the Senate, most 
of them victims on the altar of the great idol— the Union. Clay, 
Cass, Webster, had ofiered their souls on that altar, and their 
bodies were fast following their perished hopes of presidency. 
Two of the ablest senators present were soon to lose their senatorial 
lives— Benton and Corwin. They had perceived that it was not 
the small band of abolitionists demanding peaceful disunion, but 
militant and aggressive Slavery, that was besieging the Union. 

The seat of Calhoun was conspicuously vacant. I had seen 
that aged senator when on his way to South Carolina, never to 
return. He was welcomed at our Fredericksburg station with 
an address of homage by my uncle Eustace Conway, in behalf of 
the town. It no doubt consoled his last days that Benton had 
lost his election to the Senate, but there was this great man from 
Missouri still making his sparkling speeches. I thought him 
the grandest man in the body, speaking with a clearness, dignity , 
and simplicity that quite charmed me. 

Ewbank’s Patent Office Report, a volume of essays by Horace 
Greeley, and Horace Mann’s Report on the Schools of Massa- 
chusetts, were acquisitions made in Washington that week. On 
my way to Warrenton I sat perched on the stage with these com- 
panions, becoming aware of the existence of a great world where 
people were cultured, well to do, and engaged with manifold 
schemes for the improvement and happiness of mankind. Horace 
Greeley wrote in warm sympathy with socialism, and his Tn&wwe 
made me acquainted with all the theories and enterprises of 
Robert Owen and Fanny Wright which were then filling the 
Northern air. I discussed these subjects with the young men 
of Warrenton, and with Richard Smith, a teacher and able 
editor of the town paper, “ The Flag of ’98,” 3 ®^ felt 

that I was an object of misgivings. I was studying Emerson, 
too, and remember a long and heated discussion in Judge Tyler s 
house with his son Randolph and others on Berkeley’s idealism, 
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in which I mamtained the n«»n-exij»tfnrf «f tmiter against al 
their ridicule. 

August II, 1850. Sunday. A lowly day withont-but qulei 
Sabbath thoughts are keen to me. Took a very bng walk from towi 
alone, and out tovrard the hotisu at the talc Scott. Though) 

much, and took the idea of writing m AU^ory on the wbjwt of a 
mind voyaging the unsab boumilm irean of *p«ulatHMi». Cam, 
back and rwul Hawtlrorne's delightful *' Twire-iold Tales " tdl churcli 
time. 

On the following day, hitvtng hmnl that my dear friendi 
Professor Mawhall and his wife, frtmi Carhije. hail arrivwi at 
Park, Va., I rode twenty inilw to sw thrm. A\m ! they hmnght 
me tiding that my beloved at C'arUslr was in dwhnp from con- 
sumption, and that mir marriagi? mt»t mt mure l«* tlmught of. 
The only comment in my jouina! ii "G f.wl, y (^kJ, vrhat % 
doud 1 ” 

In my various rid« through this part of Virginia, I had »n 
a beautiful country, fertile, hwilthy, atoimtlmg with mnm, also 
with birds of song and of brilllimi jilmmigr. But everywhere 
sTOrmed the indigent white }mof»fe. di%pkf*?d, n’diired to idle- 
ness by the slaves who supplantnl them in farm and hoti^liold, 
their wretched cabins crowded with fhildri?n growing up in jg. 
nortnee, vice, and hopefewness. Many «f these rhildten— 1 
sometimw stopped to talk with thcm-’Wrr« rmiwly. #» if therc^ 
lingered with thian traits of well-bred anccMry. For mwy of 
tten there was not even « Sunday whotd within reach, and! 
W eould not read. Horace Manii’» Ma^sarhuwtk Report t»! 

Mwk Imd ^ven m« eyw to me the tfeplorabfe rmrditta 
of v»|mla educationally, and the j»ur|»w arw m me to btgin 
a las^kpndft for free sclwold m our State, I find » noto of : 

16, 1050 1 Wat taken ttek white writing a patRchlet : 

' ** assembled in Virginia to reviii tin* I 

^miTOtutittn, " I wat convinced that for lack of free icbools ; 

Sfafo was tolii^ behind tl» other peat Stat« of which i 
v!w«r^ <toC8 leader, and worriwl over iome tetter* written frmn 
r!& Greeley to hi* fraper. I wrote a tetter to tbn 

« M fr aiwweml me ^torMif , md d«tlar«d, Si*ptcttib«!f f 

7»_: ' I' 5 Meyer will Vi^inta*! Wliite dnidi'en he icmsrally \ 
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schooled until her Black ones shall cease to be sold. Our friend 
may be sure of this.” 

I gave in my pamphlet a table of eleven counties in Virginia 
which had adopted school systems exempting the poor children 
from payment. These reported fair success, but the Tribune's 
paragraph was quoted to stimulate Virginia pride. 

The pamphlet bore the following inscription : — 

[To THE State Convention of 1850.] 

Gentlemen : Trustful that you will " hear me for my cause,” 
which is that of our State and our Humanity according to my earnest 
conviction, I dedicate these pages to you ” with whom is all our hope.” 

The Writer. 

Warrenton, Va., October, 1850. 

Although uncle Greenhow Daniel, editor and owner of the 
Recorder, reduced the charges for printing my pamphlet to the 
lowest figure ($50), it was the heaviest expenditure I had ever 
made out of my own savings. About 500 copies were printed, and 
not one was put on sale ; I sent them to every newspaper, public 
man, professor, preacher in Virginia, whose address I could learn. 

The personal response to my pamphlet was gratifying enough, 
but the scheme was entirely ignored. Of course, those it was 
intended to benefit — the poor whites — could not read, and never 
heard of it. I had written in a painstaking way, and invested 
my subject with facts and items about our State of general in- 
terest, and in later life I have learned from one and another that 
the essay did produce some effect on influential men. But the 
social, physical, and financial conditions of Virginia at the time 
were little comprehended by me, in my nineteenth year. There 
was little or no longing for education among the poor whites — 
probably more among the negroes. I was expecting echoes 
where there were no hills. 

But this I did not admit at once. I had used a medium 
which might be very good to teach the taught, but not to awaken 
and move the uninstructed and the indolent. The people could 
be reached only by the living voice. In the August of this year 
I had attended a very large Methodist camp-meeting in Loudoun 
County, and passed several days there. Here I had been surrounded 
by Methodists who were the gentry of that region, wealthy. 


I 
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refined, educated, and saw wfiat ii tretm-mUnw forts* Method 
was in Virginia. I also witnessrd the i-ffrti tm largo asseint 
producible by .sermons. I w*ts d«?i‘}>ly tm»ved by all this. i 
that I had ti message for tht»e masn-^, »»f fHxipk, t^d j 
could it be delivered, unless from the pulpit ? 

The .star-and-st ripe cult was not known in tlw laid-ytaM 
the nineteenth century. I fdt sotm? pride in \hrgmi.i as the mot 
of State and statemen, hut found it tliftk-uU to rrwfit Wcbsl 
Everett, and other Compromisers with any real iwntmient abi 
the Union. After the “Omnibufi ** Bill h.is pasmi, a bimu 
was given at Warrenton tu out {U.S. ) Hrmilors, Ma%«tt and Hunt 
to which I .sub.scrilM*d Iweause they were mir senators. I 1 
esteem for R. M. T. Hunter- -a nualrst ami Irattied gentletnar 
but Mason was a hard, arrt^ant man. He w«s the hero of | 
“ fire-eating Southerners berimse he had rrarked the whip 
“ King Cotton ” over the Morth, and brought them to th 
taiees in uttermost abfwtnws. He h«d framni the PugitI 
■ Slave Law, and the Northerner's hatl ronwnted to liwomc slai 
hounds and hunt down men and women esraping from bondaj 
Not many recoveries of slaves were Jintrip.iterl. but M,i»un w 
hMed as the victor. This was the tone of th# bannutt at Wi 

„ brotight with him to Warrmton the “ n*ne« 

Qu^«r, Mwood Fisher, who wa* going afomt st»aking nj 

foundation of «octel 

^ WiOiiel Phflhp brought thi» two to his howe, where £ hi 
conversation with them. 1 do not remember Anything 
%s eonywmtion, except that I disgusted Ma.stin by exprirt 
^^•W^thy with Senator Dt^e’s ** lfcintf»tead Law,** by whi 
it ^ jpr^osed to give homestead* in the territorim to famiU 
rwide on and cultivate them : ato by trying i 
him to free schools. He diurtoimed interest in M 
!!S“* T "*** inter»*«trd m the petl 

Kwt ”******' he diicMsed wi| 

CotoM I interested in humantty, In the edueitfe 

w satmtioa « th® iteopfo ; | was interested too in tlm n^ 
as a ra<»,^«nd not m merely a immtor of paww on tl 
whw politicltw were pkyiiig a game of South mni 
Although 1 bad iwch«d a theory of tin? inforforlty < 
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that race to the white race, I was dealing with the subject seri- 
ously, was searching for principles, and I had not enough sec- 
tionalism to admire the proud provincialism of Mason. 

Soon after General Zachary Taylor was inaugurated in the 
presidency he passed through Fredericksburg. I saw him and 
wrote in the paper some ridicule of him. When he died I was 
in Warrenton. He had given indications that his administration 
would not be altogether favourable to slavery, and I heard a 
good many pro-slavery radicals express their satisfaction with 
his removal by Providence. It was also whispered about 
that Providence might have employed a poisoner. These things 
shocked me. I had not liked the President, but the spirit that 
rejoiced in his death belonged to an atmosphere of enmity I 
never breathed. 
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This was the only case of the negro murder called “ lynching ” 
that I ever heard of before the Union war, and it caused indig- 
nation throughout the South. 

I never up to that time had heard any person say a word 
against the rectitude of slavery. The nearest to it was what my 
father had said, “ It is a doomed institution.” It was too close 
to my eyes to be seen. That it would ever end was not even 
prophesied by its Northern antagonists. Now, however, when 
a moral cause — ^universal education — had taken possession of me, 
slavery barred my way in every direction. Before my radical 
Jeffersonianism the negro stood demanding recognition as a 
man and a brother ; else he must be treated as an inferior animal. 

At this moment the new theory of Agassiz appeared — that 
the races of mankind are not from a single pair. I had conversed 
with Professor Baird of the Smithsonian Institution on the 
subject, and found that he agreed with Agassiz. In June, 1850, 
Agassiz delivered a lecture on the subject in Cambridge, Mass., 
which was expanded into a long article in the Christian Ex- 
aminer for July. In this manifesto the professor argued only 
by implication against the unity of human species ; but where he 
feared to tread my crudity rushed in. It was not the vanity of 
a youth under nineteen, but a spirit struggling for existence amid 
fatal conditions, whiclr led me to announce in the Franklin 
Lyceum (Warrenton), of which I was secretary, a theory that 
the negro was not a man within the meaning of the Declaration 
of Independence. All of the other members, though not anti- 
slavery, exclaimed against the “ infidelity ” of the theory, though 
none answered my argument that negroes, if human, were 
entitled to liberty. My eccentric views were talked about, and 
I found myself the centre of a religious tempest in little Warrenton. 
If the negro was not descended from Adam he had not, like us 
whites, inherited depravity. And wherefore our missions to 
non-Caucasian races ? 

I sat down as wrangler of the new theory, surrounded myself 
with books on races, mental philosophy, and Biblical criticism, 
and achieved fifteen closely written letter pages to prove that 
mankind are not derived from one pair ; that the “ Caucasian ” 
race is the highest species ; and that this supreme race has the 
same right of dominion over the lower species of his genus that 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Iduoato Md Skv«y— A Mob M«ri#r— Th« T^»»rw «{ ita 

My I«ay on the N^ro Kwo-.Mv R«l "ronvei^n 
acendeafal MetheHllim--lh^f»araik*n» for if»e Methodiii Ifini 
WsappoklitienJ in t4*ve -The Shodtarh c^m In {Wr« 
ir, . Slava’s Vision— Rt*t;kvill*» Grcuit™ SJv Idrst Sernniog. ^ 

My pamphlet on Free Schools excited no disfUHsmn j,, Vi»ii 
My only important symiuithisew wete Law Profe»«»r .Minor 

theUnivcrsityofVirgiitiaandSumnrlMJannry^ prearl 

l| , in Loudoun. My hither was pleaml. though hr did not exnr 
agreement. 

I looked eagerly into my New York FnW to see wi 
g, ^re^ would stay about it, Ilw |M,r<igraph {editorial) n 
I i>ply rmnemk-r the t iming wtmN ; “ Virilnii 
= white chddren will never ednratttl till ctihmretl dfildr 
arc free. Tlua shaft went very drop into me, for I found th 
, Pro-^very philosophers cotwidwrd thr Free ScIumiI svitrm 

I . ,, dangerous Northern “ km." 

^ Virginianiwii had rerrivrd a numkr of blows dtirii 

in Warronton-notably by the mob murtier of 

murdering a Mr. Milbr. but the widen. 

M,- <;■' V' tt, 1“' f't ‘‘f * 

^ tia«M of ApjMl. (ud onlm..t . new innl, to M 

18*!^ ^ 1 *” Warronton paper. Juli ... 

hy thelS^fKm ' "/f ^*^“*^*‘* ^ 

The ^ nin<?l»oih cwtnry.” 

%-t of moat victhM o/*th^H a^*®wardii wt-ibltohed, a 
be bv fair trial ^ bloodliowndft calW lyndwu wui. 


mtu :. 
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This was the only case of the negro murder called “ lynching ” 
that I ever heard of before the Union war, and it caused indig- 
nation throughout the South. 

I never up to that time had heard any person say a word 
against the rectitude of slavery. The nearest to it was what my 
father had said, “ It is a doomed institution.” It was too close 
to my eyes to be seen. That it would ever end was not even 
prophesied by its Northern antagonists. Now, however, when 
a moral cause — universal education — ^had taken possession of me, 
slavery barred my way in every direction. Before my radical 
Jeffersonianism the negro stood demanding recognition as a 
man and a brother ; else he must be treated as an inferior animal. 

At this moment the new theory of Agassiz appeared — ^that 
the races of mankind are not from a single pair. I had conversed 
with Professor Baird of the Smithsonian Institution on the 
subject, and found that he agreed with Agassiz. In June, 1850, 
Agassiz delivered a lecture on the subject in Cambridge, Mass., 
which was expanded into a long article in the Christian Ex- 
aminer for July. In this manifesto the professor argued only 
by implication against the unity of human species ; but where he 
feared to tread my crudity rushed in. It was not the vanity of 
a youth under nineteen, but a spirit struggling for existence amid 
fatal conditions, which led me to announce in the Franldin 
Lyceum (Warrenton), of which I was secretary, a theory that 
the negro was not a man within the meaning of the Declaration 
of Independence. All of the other members, though not anti- 
slavery, exclaimed against the “ infidelity ” of the theory, though 
none answered my argument that negroes, if human, were 
entitled to liberty. My eccentric views were talked about, and 
I found myself the centre of a religious tempest in little Warrenton. 
If the negro was not descended from Adam he had not, like us 
whites, inherited depravity. And wherefore our missions to 
non-Caucasian races ? 

I sat down as wrangler of the new theory, surrounded myself 
with books on races, mental philosophy, and Biblical criticism, 
and achieved fifteen closely written letter pages to prove that 
mankind are not derived from one pair ; that the “ Caucasian ” 
race is the highest species ; and that this supreme race has the 
same right of dominion over the lower species of his genus that 
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he has over quiidrupcds— •the s-iitu* r»sht in kind but not 
degree. 

This elaborate t«»ay wa« not printed, and I had forgot 
that it was ever written until fitly years later it eame fortii ft 
other wrappings of my dead self. It is dat«l “ Warrenton, 1 
Dec., 1850.” it vaguely recalls t« me ttsr moral riisw in ray I 
Whether it wa* the dumb answers t»f ttw rohmred sitr^ 
moving about the house, rhwrfidly yielding me unrequi 
services, or whether my eyes rn'c^niwd in the rompleted ^ 
a fsdlacy in the assumption of a standard of humanity not vi 
ranted by the farts, the juijurr wm thrown aside. The stecaj 
“ conversion ” of my rollegr tliys had Innm 4 t««iyi!*h drlusk 
the real conversion oune now at the end of tHso. { hiul rau| 
a vision of ray suiiertimlity, raaiiiatiy, ijeihaps ulm of tlw « 
with which I could ennwgn a w!u»b rare in dpgi.idation. I 
not remember whether or not my theory «d negro inforiortty v 
t'onscioudy altered, but twi r>veri.vhrliiiitig wnw i4 my own 
foriority earae u|Km me. Tlit* kst words of my Woriimton dis 
are, “ Had a violent fever that iilglil.** The fever w.» ram 
and spiritual more tlran phytka! ; when it away it ii 

rae with a datennmatitm to devote my hie to the rfevatura « 
wdfere of ray fellow-being#, white and black. The nwn 
Nasareth laid drawn near and «kl, “ What Ihmi doMt to t 
li«t of these my brothw'3, thmi art doing to me.** - 

In Becember, 1850, a note to my foihrr feild liioi that I ij 
abaadottrf all idtea of practising at ttw im, that I diouM ' 
haw at Chrktraas, and slwnld apply for iwlmndira to the Ba| 
mdte Methodist Crarfarwee iw « minister. I'arwit*, rckti«^ 
frto^ wwe aniMerl, By my writings m the Virgink Joumi 
and Sovi^n LiUnff Metwngt^r, t Iwd acquired 
teptettoR to pin mo a good |a»}ti«« in Htchmond lourradto 
I ikdatttfled law to tate my pittce at the bar, and havh 

ernhsent rdittves to tlrat profe^ion my tucre*# in it stymied to 1 
iusswd. 1 wat not to poverty and mm moving in the b«t 
cir^, ■ Why tta llw MttWtm t« totwitim « Methodi 

prprtoer ? ,■ It wm tenf a my*tmy to niy«lf, but Einer*« wi 
at: the bottom of it. I knew by my to what depth; 

teai^ef*# word ra%ht ttilku to an nium l»art. o that I cnttl 
bu'-.tv^-'ia ft nftftll way abto to nidlft fointiiii Iwsarfo and fttid 
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the groping as that great spirit had uplifted me, and was now 
opening a fair horizon before me ! 

Had I got hold of Emerson’s Address to the Cambridge 
Divinity graduates I might have discovered the'inconsistency of 
his philosophy with any form of orthodoxy ; but I had only his 
first and second series of Essays. These did away with the 
bounds between sacred and secular by making both sacred. So 
free from theological negations are these Essays that they leav- 
ened my Methodism imperceptibly by idealising the whole of 
life as Methodism over-sanctified it. His transcendentalism 
corresponded with Methodist transcendentalis m at various points. 
The personal character of spiritual life, soul finding the divine in 
the solitude of the individual life, the mission ordained for every 
human being — these are interpretations of the Methodist doc- 
trines of miraculous conversion, the inward witness of the Spirit, 
progressive sanctification, and the divine “ call ” to the ministry. 
I believe that my study of Emerson’s Essays raised Methodism 
in my eyes, for this religious organisation was, in Virginia, alive, 
earnest, and not much interested in dogmas. I cannot remember 
ever hearing a Methodist sermon about the Trinity. 

Just after I had resolved to enter the ministry a letter came 
from Kate Emory giving a cheerful account of visits to her 
friends in Maryland, and with no intimation of ill-health ; but 
she said our correspondence must cease. I had just begun to 
study Hebrew (with Rev. Dr. McPhail, Presbyterian), and the 
works of Wesley, Adam Clarke, Watson; but all books were 
dropped, and I went off to Carlisle to learn my fate. She who 
was to decide it was thin and pale, but no considerations of 
health affected me in the least. She had been teased about me, 
my letters had become warm enough to frighten her, she cared 
for no other man so much, ‘but she could as yet only offer me 
her friendship. So I went oft to hope, but with a dull feeling 
of hopelessness wrote in my journal, “ Man was never made, I 
believe, to go or look backward.” 

On my homeward way I passed a week in Washington. 
“ Senator Hunter smuggled me into the Senate lobby so that 
I heard the great debate on the Boston riot.” This was on 
February i8, 1851. Three days before, when the fugitive slave 
Shadraeh was on trial, in Boston, the case was postponed till 
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next dbty, and at that moment about forty roloured men si 
into the court«n»m, Shadrach midtutmKttisliable 

them, and was spirited away to t!4nack. Not a blow wa# 
“ Nobody injurt*d, nobody wrtmgcti, but ^isnply a rhatte 
fonnrf into a man.’* wrote Ciarriion in the Ith^atw. I 
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Commodore Read at Philadelphia to use all of his marine force 
if necessary to sustain this law, and cited the action of President 
Washington in marching into Pennsylvania to crush the “ Whiskey 
Rebellion.” 

I have said that I went to college too soon— barely turned 
sixteen — but what must be said of my first entrance on the minis- 
try ? It was on March 17, 1831, my nineteenth birthday, that 
I was appointed to Rockville Circuit, Maryland, one of the most 
important in the Baltimore Conference. 

There was excitement among our emotionally pious servants 
at my entering the ministry. On the eve of my departure one 
of these, Eliza Gwynn, came late in the evening and desired me 
to go out to her husband, Dunmore. He met me in a little porch 
and said, “Mars’ Monc” — ^but 1 will omit his dialect — “I have 
had a vision. I saw you standing on a hill, and one came and 
blew a trumpet, and there came many people from the South ; 
and another came and blew a trumpet, and a great number came 
■from the North ; and one sounded a third trumpet, and many 
came from the East ; and a fourth trumpet, and a multitude 
from the West ; and a host was around you, and to them all 
you spoke the word of the Lord.” 

I had no such ambition for myself as Dunmore had fot me, 
and had misgivings as to even a fair success. The vision made 
on me only an impression of the love our servants bore me. 
Out there under the stars these humble people, whom I had 
been pronouncing not quite human scientifically, pressed my 
hand, and invoked blessings on my head. I went off to my room, 
deeply moved. It was midnight. I so entered on my Methodist 
ministry. The black man gave me the only consecration I ever 
received. 

Early next morning our hostler brought to the door the 
handsome horse which my father had purchased for me, with 
fine new saddle, and the indispensable saddle-bags— well stocked 
with what might be needed on my two days’ journey to Rockville. 
The only advice my father gave me was against relapse into 
politics. “ Let the potsherds of the earth strive with the potsherds 
of the earth : seek higher things, my son ! ” 

My road lay past the homes of my near relatives— Glencaim, 
Carmora, Erleslie— and I little dreamed that it was the beginning 
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to get back to their freedom and pretty walks. But I could 
rarely stay anywhere more than a day, as there were about ten 
appointments to be filled each week, and these meeting-houses 
were distant from each other five, ten, fifteen miles. 

My first sermon was given in a small private house, “ brother 
English’s,” at 3 p.m. Saturday, April 6. Text, Gen. xlix. 18, 

“ I have waited for thy salvation, 0 Lord.” My first sermon in 
a church was the next morning, April 7, at “ Goshen,” on Gen. iv. 
9, “ Am I my brother’s keeper ? ” 

The junior preacher is an annual, and his first appearance an 
important event. Goshen was far away in the woods ; but the 
region was populous, and when I rode up that Sunday morning 
I was appalled by the number of vehicles. And when I looked 
down on the crowded seats and felt every eye fixed on me, I 
had a sort of pulpit- fright. I felt that there would be a disap- 
pointment. Had a written sermon been admissible I might 
have had confidence, but one small page held all my notes. 

I knew nothing whatever of anyone before me. Were they 
educated ? Were they fond of rhetoric ? They were apparently 
well-to-do people, and some impression was on me that a good 
many belonged to fashionable churches. Not one of them knew 
that I was about to give my first sermon in a church. I had 
taken pains with the sermon, and suppose there may have been 
some response, for I find that soon after I selected it to give 
on my first appearance in Washington. 

Among my old papers I have now and then come upon 
mouldy skeletons of ray earliest sermons. I cannot think what 
flesh and blood clothed them, but find that I was in morbid 
reaction against the worldliness my boyhood envied. On one 
occasion, hearing that some Methodist young ladies had danced 
at a ball, I preached so severely against such pleasures that the 
family resented it and joined another church. 


CHAPTER IX 
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My early training in law courts determined my method- of 
preaching. In preparing a sermon I fixed on some main point 
which I considered of vital importance, and dealt with it as if I 
were pleading before judge and jury. This method was not 
Methodism. I was in continual danger of being “ to# profound,” 
and though congregations were interested in my sermons they 
brought me more reputation for eccentricity than for eloquence. 
This, however, was not a matter of concern to me. Ambition 
for fame and popularity was not among my faults. My real 
mission was personal — to individuals. In each neighbourhood on 
my circuit there were some whom I came to know with a certain 
intimacy, aspiring souls whose confidences were given me. 
However far away I might be, they rose before me when I 
was preparing for that appointment. No general applause 
could give me the happiness felt when these guests of my heart 
met me with smiles of recognition, or clasped my hand with 


gratitude. _ . 

It was an agricultural region, in which crime and even vices 
were rare. Slavery existed only in its mildest form, and there 
was no pauper population to excite my reformatory zeal. Nor 
was there even any sectarian prejudice to combat ; the county 
was divided up between denominations friendly to each other 
and hospitable to me. My personal influence was thus necessarily 
humanised. I could not carry on any propaganda oi Methodism 
in the homes of non-Methodist gentlemen and ladies who enter- 
tained me, even had I felt so inclined, without showing my 


religion more narrow than theirs. ^ 

My belief is that I gradually preached myself out of the 
creeds in trying to prove them by my lawyer-like method. More- 
over, I had the habit of cross-examining the sermons of leading 
preachers, finding statements that in a law court would have told 
against their case. At a camp-meeting in 1851 I learned that 
our presiding elder was about to preach on the resurrection of 
the body. I slipped into his hand the following query 

A soldier fallen in the field remains unburied ; his body mingles 
with the sod, springs up in the grass ; cattle graze there and atoms 
of the soldier’s body become beef ; the beef is eaten by a man who 
suddenly dies while in him are particles of the soldier s body, con- 
veyed to him by tbe grass-fed beef. Thus. two men die with t e 
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J same material substance in them. H«>w can there !ie an exact re. 

, surrection of both of those bmliea a.« they were a t the ti wmmt of death ? 

I' - : - The preacher read out the query, and said, •• AH things are 

I possible with God.‘* Nothing more. It maefc 4 profound !». 

pression on me that a divine Jiiumld take refuge in u phraae. 
Tlie doctrine ha quwtion involved the vstrhal implratten of 
' Scripture and the “ Apostle*’ Creed,” 

1 made a note of another thing at thn rufttpuneeting. The 
Rev. Lyttleton Morgan, an accompltthixl preartwr, dadared that 
in his Passion amd Crucifixion Christ suirrw! ad! that tin* whole 
hum;m mce must have sutlBiwl in hell to all rtermty but for that 
sacrito. At dinner some minister* demurred at this doctrine* 
1 maintained that it ap|jeared to be a logical dedurtion from our 
theory of the Atoatment. 

Rockville Circuit being near Washington, I %va« able at times 
to pass a few dsiys in the rapdai, where I hml rrktivcii and ac- 
quiiitttanca. I attended tin* ilehiifes m Congrra*, and In Hit 
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^abu*a, uBwl I remsBilwr thiaW^ thn metaphor mfalidtou*. My 
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the stony heart of thi man Wdiog on to Iwr pro|Wfly. But I 
htt^JWted in Wel^ter’i look and manner that, in my if- 
nomnre of the etddence, my attention to wfiat Iw wild was fitful, 
and the s|H'et^ was obliteated by tim strange rwatwnftis r»diear*di 
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exultation and joy. His subject was the kingdom of God and 
triumphs of the Cross, and he began by declaring that it was 
universally agreed that ideal government was the rule of one 
supreme and competent individual head. This Carlylean senti- 
ment uttered in the capital of the so-called Republic gave me 
some food for thought at the time ; and I remembered it when I 
awakened to the anomaly of disowning as a republican the para- 
phernalia of royalty, while as a preacher I was using texts and 
hymns about thrones and crowns and sceptres, and worshipping 
a king. 

My interest in party politics had declined ; I bepn to study 
large human issues. One matter that I entered into in 1851 
was International Copyright. On this subject I wrote an article 
which appeared in the Nutioncil Intelligencer. I took the manu- 
script to the office, and there saw the venerable Joseph Gales, 
who founded the paper, and W. W. Seaton, the editor. Mr. 
Seaton remarked that I was “ a very young man to be m holy 
orders,” and after glancmg at the article said he was entirely 
in sympathy with it. In that article I appealed to Senator 
Sumner to take up the matter, and thenceforth he sent me, his 

speeches. . , . i 

I little imagined how much personal interest I was to have 

some years later in Gales and Seaton, who were among the 
founders of the Unitarian church in Washington. I used some- 
times to saunter into the bookshop of Franck Taylor, or that of 
his brother Hudson Taylor, afterwards intimate Unitarian 
friends, before I knew that there was a Unitarian church in 
Washington. From one of them I bought a book that dee;^y 
moved me ; “ The Soul : her Sorrows and her Aspirations. By 
Francis WiUiam Newman.” I took this book to heart before I 
was conscious of my unorthodoxy, nothing in it then sugges ing 
to me that the author was an unbeliever in supematuralism. ^ 
The setting given by Newman’s book to Charles Wesleys 
hymn, “ Come, 0 thou Traveller unknown,” made that hymn 
my inspiration, and it has been my song in many a night w erem 
I have wrestled with phantoms. , 

But my phantoms were not phantasms, and brought no 
horrors into those beautiful woods and roads of Mon^omery 
County. These were my study. I was wont to start off to my 
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appointments eaiiy, in order that I might have no need to ride 
fast, and when clear of a village, take from my saddle-bags my 
Emerson, my Coleridge, or Newman, and, throwing the reins on 
my horse’s neck, read and read, or paused to think on some point. 

I remember that in reading Emerson reiJeatedly I seemed 
never to read the same essay as before : whether it was the new 
morning, or that I had mentally travelled to a new point of 
view, there was always something I had not previously entered 
into. His thoughts were mother-thoughts, to use Balzac’s word. 
Over the ideas were shining ideals that made the world beautiful 
to me ; the woods and flowers and birds amid which I passed 
made a continuous chorus for all this poetry and wit and wisdom. 
And science also ; from Emerson I derived facts about nature 
that filled me with wonder. On one of my visit.s to Professor 
Baird at the Smithsonian Institution, I talked of these stateraei^s ; 
he was startled that I should be reading Emerson, with whose 
writings he was acquainted. At the end of our talk Baird said, 
“ Whatever may be thought of Emerson’s particular views of 
nature, there can be no question about the nature in him, and in 
his writings : that is true and beautiful.” 

A college-mate, Newman Hank, was the preacher on Stafford 
Circuit, Virginia, and it was arranged that for one round of 
appointments he and I should exchange circuits. I thus preached 
for a month among those who had known me from childhood. 
Though few of them were Methodists, they all came to hear me, 
wd I suppose many ■mn disapp 9 inted. I had formerly spoken 
iip their debating societies with the facility of inexperience, but 
'tasrJto longer so fluent. 

The culminating event was my sermon in our ovm town, 
t^onth. How often had I sat in that building llstoning to 
:^Q3^i|^Methodist, Baptist, Presbjrierian-— occasionally falling 
upder iie apdl of some orator who made me think its pulpit the 
dammit of the world 1 How large that church in my childhood, 
^d how* grwd its assemblage of all the beauty and wealth of 
to n^^ourhobd l ,;Wh6n I stood in to pulpit and realised 
feow sro4ll the room was, and could recognise every face, and 
obsesrve eyei^r changing exprwisiott, and whw. I saw before me 
my rister and brothers, with ahnoat painful anxiety 
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my phantoms di'cw near and whispered, “ Are you sure, perfectly 
sure, that the seeds you are about to sow in these hearts that 
cherish you are the simple truth of your own heart and thought ? ” 
My theme was that every human being is on earth for a purpose. 
The ideal life was that whose first words were “ I must be about 
my Father’s business,” and the last, “ It is finished.” 

When we reached home my uncle Dr. John Henry Daniel 
said “ There was a vein of Calvinism running all through that 
sermon.” “ I hate Calvinism,” cried I. “ No matter ; the 
idea of individual predestination was in your sermon. And it 
may be true ! ” My father was gratified by the sermon, but he 
said, with a laugh, “ One thing is certain, Monc ; should the devil 

ever aim at a Methodist preacher, you’ll be safe ! ” 

In this sermon, which ignored hell and heaven, and dealt 
with religion as the guide and consecration of life on ea,rth, I 
had unconsciously taken the first steps in my “Eartliward 
Pilgrimage.” When I returned to my own circuit, a burden 

was on me that could not roll off before the cross. 

Our most cultured congregation was at BrookviUe, a village 
named after the race of which Roger Brooke was at this time the 
chief. Our pretty Methodist Church there was attended by some 
Episcopalian families— Halls, Magruders, Donalds, Coulters— who 
adopted me personally. The finest mansion was that of John 
Hall, who insisted on my staying at his house when I was m the 
neighbourhood. He was an admirable gentleman, and so 
with the Methodists that they were pleased at the hospitality 
shown their minister. Mrs. Hah, a grand woman mteUectually 
and physically, waa a daughter of Roger Brooke. She had to 
“disowned” by the Quakers for marrymg out of meeting, 
but it was a mere formality ; they all loved her ]ust as muci. 
Her liberalism had leavened the families around her. She was 
not interested in theology, and never went to any church, but 
encouraged her lovely daughters (of ten and twelve years) to 
enjoy Sunday like any other day. Aiter some months s^e 
discovered that some of my views resembled those of her fath-r, 

and desired me to visit him. at 

There was a flourishing settlement of Hxcksite ... 

Sandy Spring, near BrookviUe, but I never met one of them, 
vLw anvthina about them. “ Hicksite ” was a meanmgless 
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word to me. “ IJndr Roger,” Uirir prrachrr. was spoken 
throughout Montgomery Cmmtv ns tfio ht^j m4 wisest of mei 
and I desired to mwt him. When I nftrj wards learned tha 
“HickBite" was equivalent to “ tmorthmlox.” it was easy t 
understand why none td them should srek the *nt|wuntMce of i 
Methodist minister. ‘ = 

The Quakers asstmbled on tirst .wd hmrlh days, .«ind ■Imri 
pening one Wednestl.iy to paw thru meet mg-homip.’l’ entered 
impelled by curiasitv. Most of tli«i>r ptrsrnt were m Quak« 
dress, which I did not find tinlrrominK fi.i the l.ulk*s. jwhaa 
becau.se the wearers were refim-d and Kunr of tjwrn pretty 
After a half-hour’s stienre a vrnrrablr man »if very atrikini 
appt^amnce, over six fi'ct in height and his long hrad full of force 
arose, laid aside his hat. and m a low voict!, ni str^inge contrasi 
with hw great figure, uttimtl these wmth : ■* Wjdk in th«, ifom 
while ye are children of the light, imt rlarkiirss come ujK»n you*’ 
Not u ward more. He rwurned his seat and hat. and afte i 
few minuter silence shrmk hands with the ne^t hint* 

than all shook hands and the tnoelmg endeicl, 

I ttKk briskly to rny ap|Jointment, ami went on with my usual 
pities. But thfo, my first Quaker oxfiertenw. had to In* diMted 
The old gentfoman, with hi* Salornonk face fit wa^ Bmokcl’ 
who had broken the stlenw with but one text, had gSveit that 
text, by its very Insulation and modifraimn, a mystkal siig.' 

After I W attended the Quaker meeting >Nf*veraI tiraai, it 
w taard of by my Methodist Mmth, Om «f the*, a worthy' 
wwftamc, told me tint bsniMol lanney had preached in the' 
Quite' meettef, and one# «id that ” Hr blow! of Jeius cotdd’ 
«omw «ve ft man than Hr Motwl «f a btdim'k,” Tlui brother’s' 
^ WMching though kindly. i 

Bfooke teonpd to tlr lainlly as that of R<»f 
^tooto Tw^, thtn Oifcf Ju»tfc« of the United States. Hi*. 

0^^, ftfWtratltm, were »iifht f«r in all that niten., 
^te «tl^v^ and »t»i«f|,tk mwiaim*, te leavened* 
att Mmttpmefy with toforanw.* 


; • M#w ewk; td tba Rtf hi Ifoa. f»h« (.htrtwil tm 

» AlMlWfe It MIm mmm a 
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One morning, as I was riding off' from the Quaker meeting, 
a youth overtook me and said uncle Roger wished to speak to 
me. I turned and approached the old gentleman’s carriole. 
He said, “ I have seen thee at one or two of our meetings. If 
thee can find it convenient to go home with us to dinner, we 
shall be glad to have thee.” The faces of his wife and daughter- 
in-law beamed their welcome, and I accepted the invitation. 
The old mansion, “ Brooke Grove,” contained antique furniture, 
and the neatness bespoke good housekeeping. So also did the 
dinner, for these Maryland Quakers knew the importance of good 
living to high thinking. 

There was nothing sanctimonious about this home of the 
leading Quaker. Uncle Roger had a delicate humour, and the 
ladies beauty and wit. The bonnet and shawl laid aside, there 
appeared the perfectly fitting “ mouse-colour ” gown of rich 
material, with unfigured lace folded over the neck, and at a 
fancy ball it might be thought somewhat coquettish. 

They were fairly acquainted with current literature, and 
though not yet introduced to Emerson, were already readers of 
Carlyle. I gained more information about the country, about 
the interesting characters, about people in my own congrega- 
tions, than I had picked up in my circuit-riding. After dinner 
uncle Roger and I were sitting alone on the veranda, taking our 
smoke — he with his old-fashioned pipe — and he mentioned that 
one of his granddaughters had rallied him on having altered a 
Scripture text in the meeting. “ In the simplicity of my heart 
I said what came to me, and answered her that if it was not what 
is written in the Bible, I hope it is none the less true.” I after- 
wards learned that he had added in his reply, “ Perhaps it was 
the New Testament writer who did not get the words quite right.” 
I asked him what was the difference between “ Hicksite ” and 
“ orthodox ” Quakers ; but he turned it off with an anecdote 
of one of his neighbours who, when asked the same question, 
had replied, “Well, you see, the orthodox Quakers will insist 
that the Devil has horns, while we say the Devil is an ass.” I 
spoke of the Methodist ministers being like the Quakers, “ called 

preacher, and gives a pleasant account of her visit to the Friends at Sandy 
Springs, where she was received in the home of Roger Brooke. This was 
the grandfather of our “ uncle Roger." 
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sweet sinners from the flames of hell. It was the obvious duty 
of the Methodist preacher on Rockville Circuit to cry : “ 0 ye 
fair maids of Fair Hill, this whited sepulchre of unbelief — not 
one of you aware of your depravity, nor regenerate through the 
blessed bloodshed — your brilliant teacher is luring you to hell ! 
Those soft eyes of yours will be lifted in torment, those rosebud 
mouths call for a drop of water to cool your parched tongues ; 
all your affection, gentleness, and virtues are but filthy rags, 
unless you believe in the Trinity, the blood atonement, and in 
the innate corruption of every heart in this room ! ” 

But when the junior preacher is made, the susceptible youth 
is not unmade. According to Lucian, Cupid was reproached by 
his mother Venus for permitting the Muses to remain single, 
and invisibly went to their abode with his arrows ; but when 
he discovered the beautiful arts with which the Muses were 
occupied, he had not the heart to disturb them, and softly crept 
away. This pagan parable of a little god’s momentary 
godlessness may partly suggest why no gospel arrows were shot 
that day in Fairhill school; but had I to rewrite Lucian’s 
tale I should add that Cupid went off himself stuck all over with 
arrows from the Muses’ eyes. 

However, Cupid had nothing to do with the softly feathered 
and imperceptible arrows th^at were going into my Methodism 
from the Quakers, in their homes even more than in this school. 
I found myself introduced to a circle of refined and cultivated 
ladies whose homes were cheerful, whose charities were constant, 
whose manners were attractive, whose virtues were recognised 
by their most orthodox neighbours ; yet what I was ■preaching 
as the essentials of Christianity were unknown among them. These 
beautiful homes were formed without terror of hell, without any 
cries of what shall we do to be saved. How had these lovely 
maidens and young men been trained to every virtue, to domestic 
affections and happiness ? I never discussed theology with 
them ; but their lives, their beautiful spirit, their homes, did 
away with my moral fears, and as the dogmas paled, creedless 
freedom began to flush with warm life. These good and sweet 
women, who said no word against my dogmas, unconsciously to 
themselves or me, charmed me away from the dogmatic habitat. 

When I left the Baltimore Conference, the Quakers were 
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givrn by many tSir ilssrmlil fif h.ivinK untlmnined ' 

my faith, Imt flinr tmly rHntrtbistiiin it» my mrw faith was in ' 
rnafiiiiiK to judgr tin* nmu thmlux trre by jt?* fruits of cultun, ' 
and rharaOrr, If throltigy wrrr evrr disrumnl by them, it was 
I whn inltmlurrd th« wtijra-i. I'Jiry hml iw l»rt«clyt»itig spirit, ' 
I thnught nf i«miirig tl»* y»wk.’r Smart y, but H«^«r Brook«adv»d 
tm* imf la thj M». “ Thcr wilt I'mtl arming us." b« miid, “ a good . 

many jtrriiMlrc^. ftir nwtanrr, iigainst mi^ir, of which tliou art ''' 
Inmt, ami wink* Ihmi ail itirnl.-tily gnnviiig wutthl it tn* wdl to 
cnminit thv'^rlf tn atn* urg.mi'.nl tm'ictv ^ ’* ♦ ' 

flaw cifirn biivr I h.ul to |Mim|rr thmr w»»i4s «f jiaits, “Hy I 
i*ml, my Ikn!, wliy hmt finm f«r*.ikrn im* * '* Mm <io not for* 
•*akc their <h«l ; fie {ar-».tkrs tbrm, If i-i Hu* ihnl of the creeds 1 
that fir^t ku^akr^i u* Mair ami incirr the ringmas come into 
••ollbiun With plain liiilh ; rvrf%* thild% rfrar cy« contradict '’i 
thr guilty j*li4ntiii.y «»f nihriitert licpravily, every ci»mp.»ioaate i 
sciiliiiiriil 4l»h«»r» ihc riaii«in»i nf hrSI, ami skalvaiirtn by human i 
wrrifirc. Yet tmt tcficiff aA«»»'mli«n%. mtr iiffcrlkirw, are mt«- ' 
twinnl willi ifirw falniiira, and wet rlmg tn ibrin till they forsake i 
11 *. For tfi.in 4 ymr I wrf» bkr one fbin|| from a fotinderod ! 
4n|> hutihug »iii |<» a raft till it wrnl !«» jowe*, then to t Hrmtinf ''i 
k^ till burtetwi uff- •!«* every slick, every *tf 4 W, One after ' 
iiimltiwr the g*Ktl* j«jr»akc u*- - f»ir»rtke mit roinrnon^iti®, tot 1 
rrawtti, our jicjlice, our |njfn<t»jiiv, "/i'Vi 

In the atiluwn «f tny itr’si wmnsirnal year f h«l to take , j 
%l«k of wliiii wm !rfi mr that cwikl ln»n«i!y in? fircached in j 
Methmlifi Abtmt llw Tiiinty i w«*n«t much coneemtd | , j 

till? rcfnilAivr 4»^t«a’i amt ianritw ai»crlbed to tht ] 

deity in ilie Hible berasnr VVIwt, then, was “ill- ^ 

vatswn / 1 beard fti«m ll»»gcr Mrimkr Ibt* wriiwm, “ H© shall i 
tfw from ibeir «ms, m>i m Ibwn.'* It k the brietet ! 

vw«*Mi I ev#f tirard. but it gave rwc a C‘bfi»iianity for one year,' 
kw it wai ttwiaitted by my airctiwM. Ttwy were krsen, and tl» ' ' 
ilMMifht «f tumtog itiy old hwmu in FalmoMth into a Imwsi of 

* Wlwji I^Jangn itw fmetm m Atewiaidifi*, V«.» i 

«#«» «« *1 8Mi4y if^ng, | bad lin«ff«iriBi t«tt* Wia, j 

bmt fe»iiti4 iIm« mm hm pt^k^ioultteaj ««wii wwW »»i tmt it«lf inm tlw 'j 
mnm*! eiisllt»», l%> mmcal fwiilly, te #4»i4li<4, tad. i 
mm - # # . il***, imt^m nUfki taiabMi ‘ ‘ .i 
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mourning, and grieving the hearts of my friends in Carlisle, and 
congregations that so trusted me, appeared worse than death. 
My affections were at times rack and thumbscrew. 

I had no friend who could help me on the intellectual, moral, 
and philosophical points involved. Roger Brooke and William 
Henry Farquhar were rationalists by birthright ; they had never 
had any dogmas to unlearn, nor had they to suffer the pain of 
being sundered from relatives and friends. In my loneliness I 
stretched appealing hands to Emerson. After his death my 
friend Edward Emerson sent me my letters to his father, and the 
first is dated at Rockville, November 4, 1851. Without any 
conventional opening (how could I call my prophet “ Dear Sir ” ?) 
my poor trembling letter begins with a request to know where 
the Dial can be purchased, and proceeds : — 

I will here take the liberty of saying what nothing but a concern 
as deep as Eternity should make me say. I am a minister of the 
Christian Religion — the only way for the world to re-enter Paradise, 
in my earnest belief. I have just commenced that office at the call 
of the Holy Ghost, now in my twentieth year. About a year ago I 
commenced reading your writings. I have read them all and studied 
them sentence by sentence. I have shed many burning tears over 
them ; because you gain my assent to Laws which, when I see how 
they would act on the affairs of life, I have not courage to practise. 
By the Law sin revives and I die, I sometimes feel as if you made 
for me a second Fall from which there is no redemption by any atone- 
ment. 

To this there came a gracious response ; — 

CoNCOED, Mass., x^th November, 1851. 

Dear Sir,-— I fear you will not be able, except at some chance 
auction, to obtain any set of the Dial In fact, smaller editions 
were printed of the later and latest numbers, which'* increases the 
difficulty. 

I am interested by your kind interest in my writings, but you 
have not let me sufficiently into your own habit of thought to enable 
me to speak to it with much precision. But I believe what 'interests 
both you and me most of all things, and whether we know it oir not, 
is the morals of intellect ; in other words, that no man is .'vcwth- hi'S 
room in the world who is not commanded by a legitimate 4)biect of 
thwighl? 
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wtr4r farw 4ttd tlw t»*rrr ol miutm *»si 4inl itimt are Itaptised 

with mwf gfuntl »«*! Iwly iwtiw. wiiwiwt*i. ol eaune, totally 
a<l«|»i.ito irt »)crM|>f any witwl . «r 4 « mTnirc# are 4 tnn ■ 

4hwl m’ltl iliijain l« 1» Fy wlial twHvely minatMi^ it, 

th-tfMsIi it %*» «i*l ««i p»lii«y in «p«ir»1i ol ii» mantw a ^ 

ywrt. Tt»»* Irw !«i|wi«t*r tn Mch mmiminity are by thdr 

»tfra4w«* i« iralily *04 llteit nriWs <4 a|»|«raianc»ai, 11i|» Is tl» ! 

an4 tmr tl»i piffp Use uii«?||rri ami Insjgbt. to 

ImII fwwiil* ale 4t«w 1*M» mfv i 4ii»l yrt I think H la« in laimrf oj 
llw Iftitanl, liM.«nMrh »» •ifW|4Kify an4 K*‘atwl*‘*»r are bett« 

liiaii d«piwffw«. Bill I will fw»l i»«! Ihnw taw* (wlher, l»tit tjMtett 
i« thank ytm% l«f y«ir Itank awl Iiirn4ly lellri, ami in w»b you th« 
l*i«l dfli¥etain‘»' to lls«t »'«nt«t l»» wtsnii rwry snnl must go alone, 

Ifotifu, to all g«»l t»|ip, 

K. W. F4 <m«k, 

Tliti teller i ackntrwlwlgwl w»it» « bfirner one (Iteccmber it, 
1851 1 . 1 « whteli t My : ** I Ii»vb %-ery siwny i'«rr<s*|>»}n#nls, bat 
I iniglil My yimr-s i* tire only teiirr th«it waa over written 

to J 

E«rlv III list vwleti Wa#t»ingl«n, an4 enthusiittm 

tor hum »in4 tiis rwiae ««!«! tm ilierr, Tl»r Wellington p»l|iitf 
lw4 not yet muI anytliing alnnil slave* «t ««» own but it ^ 
m» «mf to l»r #titlwi*l»tlir tor lltwly m far away at : 

ftiitl mi til# |»fipart»r» *11 Hotno^ In Kswiifh. t ‘itnpped »t . 
the hwumi of Mrv, Lytiteton Morgan, wlwse wite wai« an »tttbotwi» : 

Iw Alet. tjtfffe IlAllaiii, llic iii«l «ltraeliv« friend I haS 
in Wartiii^ow, With tier I went to itw Hew Y*mr “Lew” 
at the Wliite llnnse, aiwl aim* to rail »« lh« wntow of Fn^litettt 
J«lwi ^iiiiiff A liamteome and entrrlaiiiing oM Wy. I 

»fei« think it wm Ito^n 4 iim! hy tier iImI I mm taken to ie@ the 
witew of Atewnitet tkwiliwii. Mayw Seatiio entered, and in 
itfte liMik lirr l«Jid in l»lh *4 In* and kt«ed it. hendiil 
l<«¥. ^ wm till! Clw niiwlydiflli yrarl a rlieerlnt and^b««d» 
wne Indy, sniil d^ifie«L tin iimratives of «Kiety tat; 

fiat city, M wmeinl^iwl it, funded litee aiwtent iege^r 
I fefflwwlier pnikidariy to» nrcwml of a prwidiwt’i draw^-^ 
««n to ll» tiiiw »t t*r«^Menl |«rk*w. Mr%. Itomilton wm, t 
‘ Wteve, Urn if*t to totirdw ke* into tl» country. At any ruH; 
dfil tuid IB*' t IsJil lh-rAiii4*nt I havitw ta*tr«i irns* at tirl hw^ 
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resolved to have some at his next reception— for m those days, 
so simple and smaU were the receptions that refreshments were 
provided. Mrs. Hamilton related that at the next reception 
the guests were seen melting each spoonful of ice-cream wdh 
their breath preparatory to swallowing it. The reception 
itself was, she said, more like a large tea-party than any- 

thing else. . . . 

Kossuth was a rather small man with a pale face, a soft e^, 

a poetic and pathetic expression, and a winning voice. He 
spoke English well, and his accent added to his eloquence by 
reminding us of his country, for which he was pleading. I 
foUowed him about Washington, to the Capitol, the White 
House, and the State Department, listening with rapt hear to 
his speeches, and weeping for Hungary. I find this note { 
dated! • “ Kossuth received to-day a large number of gentlemen 
and ladies, to whom he discoursed eloquently of the wrongs of 
Hunearv. Many were moved to tears, and some ladies presented 
thek rings and other trinkets for the cause of the oppressed. A 
large slave-auction took place at Alexandria just across e 

But* ^ f TprtSitly hid a tragedy of my own to weep for, 
the death of my elder brother, Pejrtorr. He M lo^ 
from the sequelcB of scarlatina, but, nevertheless, had studied 
law and begun practice. During the summer of i 51 e 
me on my circuit (Rockville) and accompanied me to St. James 
Camp-meeting. He wa.a deeply affected »n 
and approached the “ Mourner s Bench. No _ conversmn 
occurrS, and he returned home (Falmouth) in a sad mood. Then 
there arose in him the abhorrence of dogmas and the ideal of a 
church of pure reason, absolutely creedless and unecclesiastical, 

even myself, was at that moment m morta^l inward struggle 

with a creed! But this I learned only after his death. Fo 

* When this entry was written no word had reached ° 
efforts of 

TOth their cause. The maepenueu c ^ ^ 

7" in WShy Amoican d.v=b»14.», who foroel 
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that r«lir4l njt»in#m Itc* dinwl »>! irwr—M.irfh ij, 

{tiurtwn iitf* aJirr t«# firmly iMrihtlay. 

to wv yt« i*r«« lit*? TOirntratifc rtMtusrHan that poadto 
Iwf wiflit ^»V(e wifv^¥»«t tltw m»'k bsit f<ir thr Ittwrnng of hk 
itrength by afltatwi iiwdw my j.fra.'htng at tlw ramjHnwtiBi. 
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CHAPTERliX. 

r> -n^ Cimitli ADOstle of Slavery—" Grace Greenwood ’’—Truth and 
the Truth "—Frederick Circuit, Maryland— Home and ^aMen— 
Blaik Becky-My Sermon on Peace-Samuel Tyler-Mental 
?lferin?3rst Love Clouded-A Sermon at Carlisle-Essays on 
Wtism-“ Without the Camp ’’-My New Creed-In Baltimom 
iith Unitarians and Quakers— Sylvester Judd— Dr. Bumap 
Death of Becky — Leaving Methodism — Partings. 

The Baltimore Confermoo (February l83e) gave ® 

Circuit now “Liberty Circuit,” in Frederick County, Md. Hea y 

wed rthe loss of my brother, I started from home, March 

'^■onTJprm“toatImetRev.Dr.WffliamSmith(Meto^^^ 

president ot Randolph-Macon College, Virgi^ some 

his propaganda of a new pro-slavery sociology. We had som_ 
np propage. »What is the principle of 

conversation, and he askea me, v caiH ” The 

slavery ? ” I answered. “ It has no prmciple. He said, ihe 

principle of slavery is clearly tbe submission of one ^ to ^ 
Ld government is inconceivable ^ ^ 

“ government is inconceivably wrong. He sa , g 

Jmarry Fanny Wright, The best 
two elements of slavery and freedom balance. I only w 
Zl yrin my senior Ls, to which 1 lecture on this subject 

the winds^sown from which whirlwinds were pte- 

^^''l^w'^^not’much interested in the territorial restriction of 

♦ A quau.r of a ceW th^« ^ 

lady from ^^f by a certain moral and mental and 

Wright, among others a behM that^oy 

physical a little hldk on the subject which She 

rather fond of her. om wrote vj GhPi was a dartediter of 

^hed to sell, and we bought copies to md her. She was a uaug 

nr William Smith, the pro-sl^y^^T ' V' 
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jikver>\ but had railed at the htni«’ i»l {>r, thunalirl BaiW 
editor of the SftiHtmd Km, to mtv “ tirare <lr«?nw«>d” (after- 
wartk Mri, Lipfuorottl, who was writiof for the {«}ier. la the 
of our convermitkirt I told her tliaf the nc^rws m our 
Virginw county, and on wy Maryland cirruit, ww not suffering. 
She advift^i roe to read a story in ro«r» of fuihisrAticm in the 
Naiimml Km hy « Mrs. Stowr, rntitli-d '* rnrir Tom’s Cabin,” 
It wa« loriK htdorr any fsorsr was matir atMmf iliat m»vd, and 
only thtn that I read it. 

It may app(*»ir to tny reader that the tlrgiee of wpticism In 
my mind WAA»ulficient to prevent my rfmlmuinR in the minwtry. 
But thare were enough relics of Mrthwh^m in »i»e to render it a 
duty to ronte#t e%wy douht. Tli«i. indeed, was the tradition 
of MethmUsm, of wht»w ftuetw»i mm h.i«l struggled thmugh 
rfoubtittg Cftitle. flow rottid I at twenty lie aNolutrly rert^ 
that my dmihtn were not temptations ? 

Moreover, I had to work out alone the newest and nio»t 
«rmpi« of ethical pr«hlrws--.th«* tiblig.ition of self*tr«thfulnt»g. 
Hevor Iwd I heard frr«n teacher or pfe4clier any exhortation 
tobetrau tomyi»elf. For ** fAr friifh truth, theGtwpd’s 

trath-~*I murt sitfc any martyrdom, but ** truth ’* —that 
my own Intier a»nvktkiti*“' tinh'sn rt rmsfirmrd “ $ke truth ’* was 
deftancc wf Almighty Gort, and fidelity to it mere infidelity of 
ft rfnfttl iwture. 

It WM h«rd #• yet to «y pist what I w«» re|rt*tinf, jwd 
’whitliir with further iUidy imd enperirnee I might not, Ilk® 
discover that my ahhorfeoi'c of thr d»^m»s of etwnaj 
poaWimtiit, human depravity, etc,, miihl not !»• mere rati- 
ttttftfpwtatittn «f tlwn, I retained *fwiie kind of Sihm In my 
Wtii, io that my love of the Father was ardent, ten4t>r. and my 
Mmmm of evil a* yet without wiy phtltwt*|»hiral 4|H»lc^y tor 
it M i by Ciod. 

My BOW drcttit mm krfe and laboriotf*. Near a pretty 
vtUagt {Jtffimwn) wa* * cottage home for tlir iunkff |««ftchcri 
the owii«f being apfd “ Motfier Eke.” Tl«* only other rw»«n, 
in the cottage lteM« Motlier Eire w»» a ” bkrk but ctunely’* 
yw»| African, ” Becky.” Sfin wa* tite blarkwt ptwon I ‘«y« 
mWt but had no othw w^md charmcter*. tier features heifl|[ 
ria»t c&«k. We dt|«td«d on Bertky lor everything. A mot® 
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nerfect cook, a neater washerwoman, never lived, and a happier 
n^rbeat. Across aU tie years I can see her snnshmy, 
ebony face, and hear her happy hymns while hanging out clothes, , 

or 1,^4 ,,ot sweeter roses ; ev^ flower 

was there ; it was the haunt of humming-birds. My rooms 

were on the ground floor, and opened into J “T” 

+ra s^c-nni^p -50 as to get a good deal of time in my beciusavai, 

Is I called it, and there I read beautiful books that brought 

heaven into hamony with the roses andbnrrmmg-to& M^^ 

French Revolution ” suggested this note . How strange y, 
erandly, it reads out here amid sunshine, flowers, birds, simple- 
hearS countryfolk ! Nothing so wondrous as_ War viewed 
from Peace” This inspired a sermon on the Prince of Peace. 
Sng oSasion to preL for Rev. Henry Sto b. I 

gave them the “ Prince of Peace.” Whereon this note : Several 
comriittees came to ask if I meant General Scott or General 
Pierce [rivals for the presidency] when saying I hoped to see 
fhe day when we would vote for a man for something better than 
having^' General ’ added to his name. I took the Quaker ground, 
which excited discussion in those that heard, as it must for a 

Yes for a while ; but some of these questioning friends had 
sad reason to remember my plea for peace, preached throughou 
the loSity. Ten years later their whole region was a camp and 

^^^^As^dogmas became dim, while pastoral 

whohad written a boot on Robert Bums. anoa« on *bo M- 
osophy of Lord Bamn. I ‘ v ?e wa" 

were me portions in manuscript. The 

of the Bea^trird was that Beauty is the 
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feminine prinripfe the rmvrw. Hr feimd ilhattn,. 

ttons of thw in th«* feiihninr im’minilirrttttiiw nf natwrul beautw J 
the Dtiwn, tfr Moon, Sprifig, Nature hriwlf— at! original, 
exprwsrf, ami jwinterl livtth rhw^iral quotatiom. * ^ 

In my garden, wtiere ytmlh and ho|«' exfmmfecl with the 
momun^-flories, ;ind no fruits of kriowlrdgr were forbidden, the 
barmfe« tittle garden-wake a symbol of my n«ceat 

optimiim. In my «iRht*?*mfli year I ranw nnon " Ttw CetettW 
Raanead ” by »n« Naltwnfel Hawthoi nr, itml wa« drlighted with 
the travtsty of my brloved Bimy.m, httfe thmkmg then that I 
sliouM mj«elf ever hUing wj» tlic Stougti of lN«j»i»ftd with 
volumes of phshxMiphy, or regarding A|»«!!yiin m a useful engineer. 
After timt the same magirum had begudrd me with “Twice- 
Told Ttidt'*,” but mm be fumt? itilo my garden with a vohum 
which made the nimiitoi-glotscs biuguiab and the pretty Htiimk 
darken into a viper. Tins volume was “ Ihe Scarlet 
I,®tter.” But it reipiire* a chapter to desa-irlw the effat of that 
im*i»m|>iUAWei work in me, iWid it runwol lir attempted. On tte 
IWtsd of tlm p'«tw wm’ld I wa# entnrtni fynerwo had long ht«B 
ist ai Mfehurl Aitgdo’i ’* Morotag,'* »nd now liawttsomc took 
tlm pke« of ** Night.** ll«t it wa* Ntglii iwmmd with plaxte 
and with wmidrous elrrumt. Herok* llwirr Frynne, ferling that 
whttt tl» world calfed liw *ln ** Imd u crmircrfttkm of it* own,” 
and fradually haloed by iwr wirruwi, mwmwfJi that the mmxy 
h«i/y-kttei, women «|*^tially, brought to her their p®" 
and htintew, to find ronifmt uad couiwel, w«» Iracwd 
•s a piet«re-»wid Hmw it w t*» thi# day, iwrrmmdnd 


te n««l of t’muwl a« to my contiimantre m the mteb- 
Bty fikmlrt* to Ihrefaw M'Ciintock. H© agrerf' 
t It wai Wth, not sceptfcim, to WIew that 
Itat,” With relwwncf to ** Kedrmptirm,” he 
themy ©| it wm initial. No thwic^Oil 
«v«r sattelkd bhw m niiwh m tlm wicu of Jemy 
A«uw that my lidwider livetii I ** With tl^ 

my fewrt tlwt wm »helliiif agalwt the ik^oa*. 
believed hrvjuiw they were not feflovwl. I 
tioM m Im my ekmit te a t.wi« by .indwt 
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some highly intellectual Methodists like Dr. M’Clintock, though 
not theLelves sceptical, considered mental doubts about doc- 
rimall taportaace. And for that attitude I tod 
the authority of John Wesley liimself, who when reproache 
tor SSnng the life of Thomas Krmin, the Umtar ^ 
^knthropUt said, “I am siok of ophuons; give me the 

““rir “Bumap, Unitarian minister in Baltimore, addr®ed the 

„ni» 

that y™ jU „y father, a trustee of the college, 

frhrdr=otr“i^:“^ 

SiSs of tto rerican Mind,- was ahly treated, hut 1 was 
'''lt^^''the‘'4Ttoi S”(iw.e“‘2* d“ Drtin, and at fte 

tentive. The question between them was, of course “^t - 

s 1 Utnj- rplrittd to the general tendencies of religious thought, 
mS Burnt held the direction of larger liberality. 

Durbin nointt to the Tractarian movement, to the mcreasmg 
strength of the Church of Rome, and made a vigorous argume 

I prtSed in the Carlisle church where five years 
heforo I ilifid L church, 

u » Mv^father and friends praised me, but one was present 
S) probably felt that the passionate feeling in my s^on was 

turmoils m my mind, the increMing p • ..J^ceivahleness of a 
remain in the rfTSp STsLr 

freethinker's mamage the tought Also I tod 

of President Eu^'^ betroLd to Catharine 

^,^h^tage beyond ttetSto^h 

with my friend Anbury 
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Morgsm had just lw«it anitmuifrd. Ilirri! was n suhth* lightning ! 
in that dmui whirti »trark somrthing m mr* dt?ci|»r than the ' 
dogmas with whi<^h I had brim ronrrrncii. From wne sudh '> 
experienw riwne thr of nwr f.miily, FiAt rl amme. My old ! 
faith and first low tsnally rriimlilrrl hrr. *rhf happier love * 
came with a iw*w templi*, b«t Jrfwvati wsi?» imt in it. „ | 

And alnsady thif tonndation «»f Ihr nrw teinpk was lai^ j 
That same wrtntJii at farlWi?, Ihrn atwl there rcmijaistd in my * 
angubh, gave the ir-st expirMiim tu a vision risen iilKive aU my i 
own negations and the systems thrv rlrnirtl, Tli« small cloncl ’ 
was to prove its d»vme origin, not by iSiroh^iia «nd Mtariani 
triumphs, but by fw*tling hearts athirst «ntl an-hnngrred forlove; 
and righteoiwnws, and, like thr timid that rantr from a manger! 
to Bethlehem, diidf^ing the spirit tif |N<.ire and gotnlwill «wi earth,' 
How many of tho» wlw» ri^sptwdw! to my M-rmnti lerognised rt! 
its implications I knew not, but I retninetl to inyrircoit with- 
MW hope tad ftottigth. Why shotdd I not rAiw my little dond, 
tt»«rt the daimii of a purr spiritual religion aSmve atl di^pnas,' 
and tTOit to iti wek'ttme by other tomi<»hrti hearts like mine ? I 
went back eagerly to my garden «t Jefforwin—my “ Hrrtosa^^*^ 
—tad b^ati writing oat a work long sketched tm ** |emit{«n”- 
It Wfts published in thr f’Aridmn ddiwidr mJ Jmrmd ia «vm 
toftaJmeato, and the historiral studiw l«t up to a dmrge that' 
the evil prineipto of Jwuitimn survival in l»rotr»tMiti«n. Th» 
WM needed a ** revival of the protestant spirit *' s the ri^ht ofi 
pivate i«dgfn«it mwt he ia*i.%t«i on, all intoUTanev of dlflcreno» 
of c^^idon repudiated, and the mt»t powonous fruit* of Jrsaittoa 
hi w«^pto«d equally in t*r«te«itMitl«ni '* when It forbid free 
thought and frer* culture among the jssople,'’ Sneh ktitudte" 
writeuim n»y lead to tofidelity, I «id, but history stoiws that 
iwsfli wS and crime result from the *Mp|wiw«ion tlian from ^ 
weopttioa of rtaion, the cy© of tlu* soul. “ No nwn wMt m&c 
injai^ ^ troth suid Jwffltne. And m on, with an extmdcd 
whldi tte Metlwdiit organ printed without idtmtkwi « 
ooBtmeat. ' : 

** I c^peaed,** myt my founwl, ** a f«rr«wij»t«d«ice with my 
pa«ti on my samf-ife ccnw'tniing t!m church and my rpiniinlni 
' to it.' It will ev«y way to? «ad for Ibtin and me, but ‘ what h 
. -to then ? Follow thtto I t ft : 
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nr, nne occasion I was in extreme distress of mind, having to 
1 n camn-meeting in the evening. Many distinguished 
Sate were present, fnd among them ray venerated faend 
SSTwSn I rememlrer my long, solitary walk in the 
^ \ +rvme to think what Christ was left me to preach about 
rS eSuL. I ielt that Jesus was alive, that he was near me 
a that he said “ Poor youth, there is hut one thing ^et 
To fflve urall' yoh Ih^re, even your loving friends, and follow 

your Lth i 1 tried to follow mine, into 1™*“'?= y 

^ ,Tt+r, (^pnth But you are not strong enough for that. i 
oriStew a fl^e rf rommice, the minister without courage 
rsXfs^Ime heside the woman he loves, branded i«th a 
^ TrJ If-tter but you have not the strength even to take the 
hmd of Truth, which involves no infamy. Tike a y^g inm 

“is hTnorsS 

tem in the ears of my hearers to a£6troations of their common 

""fthat sermon I for the first time quite broke 
and mv tears prevented me from proceedmg or tViose 

Si- Wiisomo:^ olTcloied me in his a^, and said 
" Si, know how much I loved you all you sard, I 

feel so weak.’ ” t fdt as if I had in my left hand the 

.hit^i;idihi^siuf % CaJ -- risi 

which passed ‘broi^b a 1 ^ 

really loved me. I felt Nerval w.s 

rteli iTnd yraine^wS my place lay to the end- 
“without the camp. ^Hated bv my avowal of doubts 

to break “datives in Baltimore. Mymother’s 

X JeTwaTteiife of a merchmrt there, William Crane, a 
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leading member thr chureh (Baptwtl t»f thw biimina Dr. Ftdler. i 
TUeuj I was always alb-ctitwiatrly wriromrd. My many eou»in« j 
wete mwicaU merry, rultnml. ami mih* id thrm'->Aime, affeJ 
w.tich Mrs. Si^muUtT-' -rctorbitl htinary tlwimrtiors, i 

To my suritri# ami ddiglit both Friend* and Uni. 

tat inns were holdifl® their aiiniia! mrettiig* m HaUimore at tte- 
time of my arrival. “ I never wa » more moved than by a sermon ■ 
ft<.t» a IQuakw'j w<«ian. She wa* a hatjdscime wttman, and the 
WM tmly inspired.” My pHirmil tlw*s not giw. her’ 
name, but I rt*mvml»er that her fn^t name w.i** V'lolet, ; 

In the conferences of the Ihntartan AsMrtation the iiieaker, 
wh(» rot»t impoKwJ me wa* the Rev. Syb'f^lrr J mid, of Augusta, 
Me. He wiw dm apostle of a new idea among I'liitatians—the; 
biithrifht Chnrdh. My intimacy with the Quakers had made 
thi% idea familiar, and my ideal rhitrdi was jdrrady one to which 
cveiy child bfhm^d. It wa* a j«y i« Iwlrn to Judd'# pleading: 
fill t'hi general adofitton by ministers of the prmriplr iliat rhildrw , 
shttuld l» meinbrrH nl th*4r rongriiutmiw witlmnt inwTd of ebrb* 
lening, and d»ir faith i»i«!ktrd in rvriy rhilif^ mind with Its, 
iniimaffit pieties, Sylv«t#r J iidd’* fare wa* «l «ri«4ing hwuty ; ; 
he liid a light, dear ciM»ple*«»M, blue ry«i, and flawti bairp 
iutelloct and kindly fcdmg were bhrmled in hi# exprwMcm ; Ip 
duvki were mirrors to ttm glow oi Iw riithusioiaii. h» vdee- 
sym}«thetic with hit tliwi^ht *, and there was iiboiit hi* nwAf 
ami eyw an infiatiiw «tpi«»it»n tluit rrndtrrrdi the great tow, 
ulttifwt » iiifpilw, Judd mm wi lirnraatkin of the btmdktten' 
on Ubfi® chMnw. * 

At of thi Unltekn mretinp I to Ur. 

who »»«mb«red oar Itlk at Carlisic. Ur. Ik*wey wna the gwt 
oi Ur, ttd Mrs. Bnrnap, nitd they iiivit«l me to dine with tto.; 
Ur. caUed for rhaiiipngno in my honour. Inteltetail 

and l^d Mw. Btimap wm cordkl, and tl« two in.jnlste» 
arraapd f0r,,ii» intarvkw next day, wlicn timy advwd ii^ 
to unto the HjBWd Uivloity Sdiool. J:-:l 

Wl» I': retaraud to «y ctrcait igikvmm tidti^ met mei 
Ifeck^ mm at &« ptot «d death I Tills dasky Lydk, who dtei 
votti|_ h«p life to the of the piwrdwr*, and ^il« l^By 

propitty toWBd m ai—nfe* I d»« w» pro»iriit«d by ««ne fatal 
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Becky was to me an ideal. She seemed to be there to let 

J+her teachers know what the pure African is capable of. 

HL^ouick intelligence, her humour, her humility, and simplicity, 

fandL, unselfishness, her perennial ha^ppiness, ^"'^^S^er 
canuuu , person, had made ner 

?o mf ^revelation. I was overwhelmed with grief. Becky had 
to me a revefatio whether she suffered much or not, 

shelmhed and conversed brightly, as I sat weeping beside 

her,^d talking to her of h^av^m beautifuh 

was sufficiently in heaven. Her death was the end 
garden she was suffi y 

of a little Pf ^ j? p,Xbly I was the last minister that 

and the cottage close . warden • it was all desolation ; 

dwelt there. I walked about the garden^^ ^ me optimism 
had the pretty ^^ttle \ 

relapsed into the old dragc^n? and useful 

Whence was ^ las all such misery ? After all, 

young woman, not included the death 

my optimism was academic , ix ud.u , , 

1 r^s.-r.sf^r; 
ris zr 

could ha y g . startled any congregation 

at Becky', taerd Uor the 

by a heretical thought, . ^ preaching at Becky’s 

..„any of ft*”*”: I >^4 

funeral that death was n j was sorry I had 

itTm^Wued my point, albdt they wem astonished at 

’“^^rrioidents detem™^ 

resignation. I ^congregation! and as I was leavmg 

"iS^md ge^y. “ y- 

. ^ wa*.*, dominated 
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heart and mind ; hc»w I dfi*!td«l to l»»r tli«* ’i{kTtit>n of those 
sweet women and elnkliKsn ! 

My ftnid month's ronntl of apixjintinrnH was a Huc«i»toa oi 
heartbreaks. My last sermon was prtwhnl on Het^mber 4 al 
Jefleraon, where lay Ik^ky in her gardtm, my theme heim 
" Eternal Joy.’* So »ys my diary ; !wh 4 |»s it *wai of Joy .stvj 
through tears. Next day I piwftd at Urbanna with famiUt?s ol 
lowly people. Exclianges of gifts, singing of favourite EiUadsi 
evening company, made my bit day on Frederick Circuit, anti 
on it my diary inKribcd 

“ What would I think of myself if these little girls ceased tq 
love me 1 

•* Farewell 1 O how wd to go off ! I hade them idl pod 
bye—gav© Annie a kW'** left ! I %h.»ll not soon forget you all.* 

’* My horst* idmwt knotrkrd my head off l»y nearly faUing 
I WM thrown.” 

My homeward jotmnty lay through HiKtkvilb Circuit, when 
I passed a day with my ijiwkisr friend*, who did not tpiite likt 
my plan of ping to the Divinity ” llwy feir my envi 

wiU made «p.” Unde litter feared I was going to .assiit i| 
building a sort of Babel, but cmild not rwfrttin from a joke 0® 
the fiety names of leading Unitarian prearfmn*- '-dldloiira, Furnt-.*4; 
Sparks, and Buroap. My diary notes a difference of opinid 
[witih W. H. Far^uhar ] on the subjwt of S«|»**mat«ral Christianity 
r Ottmot y«t givt it up. It i» too grnw a tfiing to give np quioklj 
^ Immodaitly. I mnit ttudy it.” I alinditd to this subjcj 
in s w^wnatto witli wlit» aiW ttiat ii mtinbel 

of.Conp* VMited the nolf^bcwrtitwd many years before aui 
in W« hand a copy of Paine’s ** Ago of Reason,” saying 
« Sw a you can answer that I ” I read it,” «id tin* k- Ropri 
Wm that Paine bid simply attacked the abtt*« d 
,, QOT^Mii'fy Mid I wsM# not concerned to answer him.” I do noi 
idnembd €h» name of the memlwr of C4»iigr«*. I had nev« 
IMO ** of Rca^n,” and could not then appreciate thi 

s; .ligliiil.::':; *| 

; ' Whm tiho p,p«s «nnotin«l my withdrawal from the Methodfei 
it may bt that fome of th«e dear pwsple thought of mj 
^Imvaag aspired to something grander than life in their lovhijj 
-- vtll«f«. Ah, how mistaJken I M 
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with you, sweet friends, if you are living, was beautiM ! I left 
vou with unspeakable grief ; and could you have recahed me m 
conformity with your loyalty and mine, could you have said, 
“cLe hick and tell us freely all that is in your heart! no 
tidings could have given me more happiness. 


I 



(.)*} leaving WashingtHtt f*»r Fidmoiith I ikg.un h*u! a natrov 
esnipe ; on the Fotomar hriclgr »«y htim^ w.w frightrmai by ai 
approaching steanwtr and trka.1 to !raf» init* the river, pttin| 
ahn«t over. 

From Deeember %% 185J, wlwii I rearhed the old home a' 
Falmouth, to February 14, 1854. whm I hdt for Carotsridge, mj 
old Journal i* a sort of hwharitim of the tlmriw that pterat 
father, motlier, and my«<ilf. 1 

A cruel side of the »ltnation wa» that niy new stvfw had th 
tippearana of Imng merely mriaphy^ical, I was breaking a| 
paraitt* heartsr~«t It «raed'”--on alwtrael and alwtruu- 1 . m-i 
white really 1 was aiming »i a new world. But thii new work 
was of iuch a wioin* rhawder—tho abolition of davery, to 
with— any Intimttlim of It only marie ih« dootrlii d hen- .i-i 


I mow «i Chriitmtii Day I Heard the angel singifli in 
tp’s ** Gkd tidiop of great joy I bring to ymi and s| 
1 ** I tmee more I knelt with ray parents m wab >n.;h 
Cnv^ant hymn, ** C^aiie let 11* anew our Joum^ 
•"i «ad cmre more went nut on Mew Yr,tF« Iky hiiiii| 
In my Journal i 


4 Kwwwbirt «d. I find h«w little iym|»thy I ^ 

iWte ttf thingi*. A» I mw tk* rimv«-htr«i| to^tj 
4;o«t hatnil I had i»< tl» twiitt»ttei>'»and hoi 

^iSWw^ l» p«rw» in it. *' You look." »ld i 

Jw^il ymi wwe »nl in tins 'wwM.** I »m not. My *l 
ii.'ilril ttnant »iyi«|w,tbtee noth and i»nc«B»|| ft 


CHAPTER XL 


I'iirdng from MetiuMlwm-'T’Wmi «»l ttifih'’|uUR Mimir—" Th 

BMthedale Kohjauw ""“l-asl HwtMttU '■• l*«rnng« -IlrAfiag Thade 
e«y-‘Br. Cnwk* Tlwwliire * I'rtihwr Wa^ mi 

Miwrai'—My Orian Vims So t’lmrorU- Hawstuiran.- Fn^i 
with E«r»n. 
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deepest faith and reverence in my soul. 0 my Father, do thou love 
me in this time of fire. 

The most notable figure in Fredericksburg was still John 
Minor. A bachelor past middle age, he devoted himself to Ms 
aged and blind mother and to studies. Having occasion to call 
on him, he proposed a wallc. We crossed the bridge of Stafford, 
strolled on the Washington farm, and talked on philosophy. 
He smiled at the phrase “ dark ages,” and thought that in the 
centuries so labelled there were some of the best heads that 
ever lived. For himself (Minor) Hobbes was final. Here was 
heresy more sweeping than I had then dreamed of. My father 
thought J ohn Minor as good a man as any in Virginia, though his 
“ infidelity ” was well known. Why, then, his distress about 
my heresy ? My father said it was due to his great affection 
for me, and I made that a count in my charge against dogmas. 
Why should a heavenly Father exact dogmas that cause dis- 
cord between father and son on earth ? . 

My new ideas on slavery, which I did not proclaim nor 
conceal, caused my father embarrassment. Holding reaUy the 
old-fashioned views against slavery “in the abstract,” he was 
by my “ abolitionism ” not only involved personally, but as the 
leading layman in the Baltimore Conference in Virginia, then in 
a struggle with the Methodist Church South, involving property. 
But my uncle. Judge Eustace Conway, leader of the Southern 
sect, was too sore personally to use my eccentric position as an 
argument against the Church North. So ejtcited was he that for 

once he spoke to me with anger. 

The presidential campaign between Franklin Pierce and 
General Winfield Scott— then just ended— had particularly en- 
listed two of my uncles: Judge Eustace Conway, who nominated 
Pierce in the Democratic Convention, had encountered in debate 
Commonwealth’s Attorney, Travers Daniel, the two being warm 
personal friends. Hawthorne, being the biographer of Pierce, 
played a leading part in the campaign. Uncle Travers declared 
that biography the most complete romance ever invented by 
Hawthorne, while Uncle Eustace could not unreservedly endorse 
a biographer who acLmitted that slavery was an evil which 
Providence in its own! good time would cause “ to vanish like a 
dream.” I found it. painful that Hawthorne should descend into 
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not see the justice of slavery. On a previous occasion she had 
taken my side against the dogma of endless punishment, sup- 
porting her view on the saying of Jesus concerning liberation 
after the uttermost farthing was paid. I portrayed this lady as 
Gisela Stirling in my “ Pine and Palm.” 

I mingled a good deal with young men, and participated in 
the debates of the Young Men’s Society in Fredericksburg on 
general subjects. My most serious trouble was in having to 
preach once more. The minister (Krebs) being summoned away 
suddenly, his wife entreated me to take his place for one morning. 
The sermon was one on Charity, in which I tried to unite the ser- 
pent’s wisdom with the dove’s harmlessness for a congregation 
unaware of my heresy. My father was conspicuously absent. So 

ended my Methodist ministry. 

As the time approached for my going to Cambridp my 
father, pointing to a volume, said to me, with emotion : “ These 
books that you read and are now about to multiply affect my 
feelings as if you were giving yourself up to excessive brandy. 

I have considered my duty and reached this conclusion . I 
cannot conscientiously support you at Cambridge. So long as 
you stay in this house you are welcome to all I have, but % cannot 
further you in grievous error,” These are nearly my father’s 
words, and I replied that his position was just. 

On February 14, 1853 » before leaving home, I ordered my 
horse, took a short ride, then hitched him to a poplar in front of 
our house. I then carried from the house my empty saddle- 
bags and laid them on the saddle. This fine horse and the 
accoutrements, presented by my father for my circuit, I thus 
returned. Had he been at home he would have asked me to 
keep them, but it was characteristic of him to escape from part- 
ings. My mother watched aU the proceedings of my leaving 
home with burning cheeks, and my parting from her and my 
sister, aged sixteen, and my two little brothers was very pamful. 
It also affected me to part with our servants. ^Th^y were not 
aware of my new views on $lavery, but one, aunt Nancy, 
had divined enough to tell me that her husband, Benjamin 
Williams, had fled to Boston. He did not belong to my father, 
■from whom no servant ever fled. Aunt Nancy had arranged a 
means by which I could communicate with her. 


Til!, Al roimniHAI'ln 


He W'T t 'A i rrlstivr» rtw,ulril tit»‘ iit ti«* and b&dr roj 

ii-, itniialr Ji*irwrU, IjwltPi «»llty ? i 

|l»i r%rh«ii |l•'pSM■^larv HI I hratd Tharkeray lecture i 
ijo ih«j Ef»gli%h 'htim»»r»sts. He was the tot Krt'ti 
«un Ui wl«ini 1 lind li^trnrtl. hi^ mible 
irt. »nt»|.hr?iv. hi* Hmuv» t»f ihcWRht ami exprt«bn, h> k 
flir i|i 4 i III .liter Veits’** wli«'u I swi* 4 ssi»naUy saw hitnl 
I Ik titit ApiKaii’tl t«i site JH if Iratm'i} tit th.it hall wltlii 

I*a*iiv - 40.1 iftlrlhsence id IbUitm.rr b'brr him. 

Mf wkiivt*. ihc I'ranr*. with %v!w»in I now jmsted n we 
snaiJi!** ii** ever, ami t my iiwtiy MctUtHli 

iMK^fsertMlv «’s 4 ih»il. Mv ihasv •*•»>*» t ** Sitw many iiun 
Hlkrtl jwmh siIkhii I *ijs!af ami limitAiiamsm. 1 w 
s»».in h }*|r *»r 4 4 t »h** r i»i all hitter mr«t»i iiim»ng my rrinitirii 

Uvthtm ilmt imiiipr «»l mwr. bmir i»l them I bund w« 
«»,! wh«l they were apparently. Hmy wwhed a 

<«* to Hie waller t»ver wtlSi Armwwi" 

|« i'hikiklplita I ralW lsf«! *w mv Ihotow Cron. 

^ m tiw! city, ** He t^M snr tbit »f I wmiM^ 

*„ »iw«ly failhliilty. ««‘l ‘^**11 mi wnn m;i#trr, u: 

u*m mv liatk Ihejr, he w«tiW *Ml»rnlw! it. I p.i'*! 

riv»i #%irniiis *«h itw Hr %V»llii»w llmry ^mmm, « 

.»».«« I Im 4 bltm. U wm m srbal ^ 

md urariwt*. n«4 t«»k »n alw^t tttftW 

t« IIP « 

vll t«» irolh, Immamty. Iiicraliirr, 

Ml* WWrrl ls«« aliJliiwl efOitmnrr W lltewtliw • 

WiMttfti an 

•till# Hp l.ifMWwt ' 'K 

... *".« H««.d oiH-:. i.«rf I .!.»• i»a 

ifWrt *bfr* l*’ ^**” **^^‘ « . !„ 

ite 1 | i *tisrl«l l»»r Hn^tnis. t)«r tarn ‘«h r 

*wl W mn «y *M|«rrtitsmt Iwn liwHerf tn tlmCiq 

• ',ir»y ..V > V...I .h.. .h. _«««««.« * 
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.iGscribes it as “ a very orderly, pleasant, and orthodox place. 
Sev have prayers morning and night, at which a mth 

V its used The first thing that strikes me here- 

of After prayers ^rere is 

^'''ISfthe 26ttiTtook Dr. Bnmap’s note of introdnction to the 
V.- ? • Tir Alexander Young. He was cordial, kept me till 
con "d d me to historic places, his conversatron 
the afternoon, tnen g -ruction He took me to visit an aged 
being a “ - excitement about the “ Boston Tea 

woman who . . parents’ household had been 

zSfrrh::id 

SUZd hr my notebook: " ^ Ten^’er. 

Theodore Parker^ Sn I dL’t 

riil-tXa^J-^dworshi^^^^^^^^ 

“^^frE’'Sordno''^t,& - 

Bumap, and thus into a charmmg ende. ®''.^“^/ZntM 

t tr r " 

countenance. Mrs. t'eaooay -Rnpers of Roxbury, and 

T\.i.T.i-rTr oicier^ ef whom one married Mr* Roge s, 

Perby sxster^ ^ Winthrop. With these three famihes 

another the Hon. Robert uvvmxnrf^ (unmarried), the 

I found a gracious hospitahty. Dr. Derby W^mdr 

Lther of these ladies, and charming “ Zi^rjthe 

fessionally educated in Paris, but devoted himself “=^^2 tu, 

^rSn of musical culture in Bodon ; 

xr- „ic rindintnl rhoirr— the finest in Boston. He was. a lounu 

of”the Music HaU, and my musical enthusiasm, was by 

beMended with tickets to oratorios and other concerts. 








n8 the autobiography OF 

As to my worry at the irst sermon I heard in Boatoa— that 
of Theodore Parker— I was disturbed by tlie tack of anythini 
in the Music HaU or in the wcular musr s>'inpathetic with my 
lonely and forlorn heart. 

In the afternoon I was consoled by hearing at the Scamm’s 
Bethel the famous Father Taylor. I had r«ad tlie graphic 
dwaiption of him by Charles Dickens f* American Not« \ 
and had heard that Emerstm wm his admirer. Someone told 
me that Taylor was a sort of Arian ; ato that in a rirrie of hh 
minfeterial brethren whert? Emerson was sfKtkmi of as leading 
youth to hell, Father Taylor remarked, “ It may be that Etn«oa 
ht going to heU, but of one thing I urn certain : he will change the 
dfanate there tad emigration will «t that way." 

After listening to his sermon— phtin, prartical, in no part 
senw.ti«»l— I approach^ Father Taylor and told him I had 
fust 1^ tl» Bdtimore 'Conference. Me urged m« to go home ' 
with him, and on the way was »t first severe almut my leaving 
the Methodist church, I answered that if f rimid, like himself, 
be a Methodist and ignore the Trinitarian dogma, I wtmld have 
done 80 j but Methodism in Boston differed from that in the 
Baltimore Conference. lEe old man rulenteri “ Well," ttid he, 

" our Southern brethren very strict about some things of 
wWdh they know nothing." I then knocker! ut the door of his 
h®art with the name of Emerson, and it openeti wido. He told 
, me> 1 think, that Emmon wiw a contributor to the Seamwi’i 
•' ■ Bithd, and tA any rate latwwted me by hi* account of Emeraon 
■j Hi A aim, and apart from Wi writinp. :: 

liith® evening, attupper with the Ephraim Peabody*, I found 
_ .‘^t llttltiurltns vmm not made for the sabbath. The two daugh* 

. of whom marrW Mr. Eliot, now Pr-wident of Harvtril, 

Ihf Eev. Dr. Bellowt—werc lovely enm^h to amsecrate 
’^Sfc^llittiSuiA.y, and I found it easy to *Up out of Methodist 
ifthhi'tariiwtell. After the mirth m«t of u« went to the Marie 
H«lt, and wfelt ttwftited me there t " At night," mjw*. 

my 'dtay, ay ftrit oratorio {MigmiaA), O the ineffable 

defffht i . ^ fifty tuch as I Iwaid in the «me fdace in the 

aomit^ could not Iwttb® io much piety and suWimity throu^ 
as that pad omtorfo." -J 
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There was soraething rather hard about Parker’s ruanner at 
•first that may have been due to very natural misgivings. Having 
found that he was the man most likely to help me fulfil Aunt 
Nancy’s commission, I carried a note of introduction to him from 
some anti-slavery friend at Cambridge, but even anti-slavery 
men might be mistaken. A Virginian asking the whereabouts of 
a negro might properly be met with hesitation, though it did 
not occur to me. I was courteously received in his large library, 
where he sat at his desk beneath his grandfather’s old musket 
fixed to the waU. He took down the fugitive’s name, etc., and 
said he would make inquiries, appointing a day for my 
For the rest he showed interest in my experiences, and spoke with 
such admiration of Emerson that I began to warm towards him. 

A few days later he went with me through the negro quarters, 
and I got stm nearer to him. I remember, by the way, that a 
man met us and asked the way to the Roman Catholic church. 
Parker took pains to inform him, and then remarked, A 
may sometimes point a man to the True Church.” But he did 
not smile. At length we entered into the house of some inteUi- 
gent coloured people, who saluted Parker with the grea.test 
homage, which he received with pathetic humility. This, he 
said “ is a Virginian, but an honourable Virginian, who wishes 
to fikd one Benjamin WiUiams, who some time ago escaped from 
his master in Stafford County, Va., and for whom he has ^ “Jf'f 
from his wife, Nancy Williams. I hope you wiU be able to 

discover Mr. Williams.” ' 

After a brief consultation with others of the family, the man 

went out to bring some neighbours, 

overcome by the pleasant conversation of Parker with the humble 
women around him. He spoke sweetly and graciously to young 
and old. It was aU beautiful and touching, and I was ashamed 
that I had disliked him. The man returned with several neigh- 
bours, and having inquired closely as to the fugitive ^ Wearance 
they remembered such a man, who was. in Canada. A little 
later I had the satisfactiomof sending his address to a free negro 
in Falmouth, who conveyed it to Aunt Nancy. V 

When I ik home I had a good stock of clothing 140 books 
and about a hundred doUars. I did not doubt that at Cambridge 
I could make some money by preaching at various p aces, 
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also perhaps by writing articles. But from Dr. Buniap in Balti- 
more I learned that only Seniors were permitted to preach, and 
that my studies would not allow time for articles. On learning that 
my father could not conscientiously support me at a Unitarian 
school, Dr. Bumap collected among his friends gibo and said, 
“ It is not a loan, bu:| if in the future you find .some theological 
student needing help you can assist him if you have the means.” 
I thus went on to Cambridge feeling quite rich, and when I 
entered the Divinity School, had the good fortune to find that 
an organist was needed in our little chapel. I was equal to the 
performance of simple pieces, and the Faculty gave me for my 
services (at morning and evening prayers weekdays) fifty dollars 
the college year. To this Professor Noyes added from some fund 
$40 for nay mstruction by an accomplished organist, of whom I 
took lessons twice a week. 

And ah, how I loved that sweet little organ I Most of the 
divinity students could visit relatives from Saturday to Monday, 
or on other holidays, but in such intervals I visited my beloved 
organ (filled by a pedal), and, locking the chapel door, solaced 
my heart with sweet old tunes that alone remained with me 
from Methodist days, and which surrounded me with a “ choir 
invisible,” but not in any invisible world— choira that were still 
chanting in Virginia, in Maryland, and at Carlisle. 

May 3, 1853* is a <late under which I wrote a couplet from 
Fmerson’s “ Woodnotes ” 




,*Twaa pae of the chamed days 
■When the f«du» of God doth flow j 


, Emerson. “Dt. Pidfrey, on finding 

ednvefsations that it was Emerson who tmd touched 
in Virginia, advised me to visit him. 1 felt shy 
tev^tdiog the “ spot that is sacred to thought and God,** 
but %$■ me to go, and gave me a letter to Emerson. I 
knew too t?(dl the importance of a morning to go straight to 
’ person’s houw, and inquired the way to the Old Manse. It 
; . was a fortunate ^Kursion. The man I mMt wished to me«t 
;W'^’:;i^inpson; ttse man I mo®t wiriied to see ws Hawthorne. 
Bfe^o longer raided at the Old Manse, but as I was gazing from 
l^xroad down toe ••archway o£ ash-tpes at the house whose 
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“mosses” his genius had made spiritual moss-roses, out stepped 
the magician himself. It has been a conceit of mine that I had 
never seen a portrait of Hawthorne, but recognised him as one 
I had seen in dreams he had evoked. At any rate, I knew it was 
my Prospero. Who else could have those soft-flashing, un- 
searchable eyes, that beaut/ du diahle, at middle age ? He did 
not observe me, and as I slowly followed him towards the village, 
doubts were awakened by the elegance and even smartness of 
his dress. But I did not reflect that Prospero had left his isle, 
temporarily buried his book, and was passing from his masque 
to his masquerade as consul at Liverpool and man of the 
world. 

Hawthorne was making calls before leaving for Europe. 

I felt so timid about calling on Emerson— it appeared such 
a one-sided affair— that I once turned my steps towards the 
railway station. But soon after twelve I knocked at Emerson’s 
door, and sent in Dr. Palfrey’s letter, with a request that I might 
call on him during the afternoon. The children came to say 
that their father was out, but would retitrn to diimer at one, 
and their mother wished me to remain. The three children 
entertained me pleasantly, mainly in the bower that Alcott had 
built in the front garden. I was presently sent for. 

Emerson met me at the front door, welcome beaming in his 
eyes, and took me into his library. He remembered receiving 
a letter from me two or three years before. On learning that I 
was at the Divinity School and had come to Concord simply to 
see him, he called from his library door, “ Queeny ! ” Mrs. 
Emerson came, and I was invited to remain some days. I had, 
however, to return to college that evening, and though I begged 
that his day should not be long interfered with, he insisted on 
my passing the afternoon with him. When we were alone, 
Emerson inquired about the experiences that had led me away 
from my Methodism, and about my friendships. “ The gods,’’ 
he said, “ generally provide the young thinker with friends.” 
When I told him how deeply words of his, met by chance 
English magazine, had moved me while I was a law student in 
Virginia, he said, “ When the mind has reached a certain stage 
it may be sometimes crystallised by a slight touch.” I had so 
little realised their import, I told him, that they only resulted in 
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leading me to leave the law for the Methodist ministry. It had 
been among the Hicksite Quakers that I found sympathetic 
friends, after entering on the path of inquiry. He then began 
to talk about the Quakers and their inner light. He had formed 
a near friendship with Mary Rotch of New Bedford. “ Mary 
Rotch told us that her little girl one day asked if she might do 
something. She replied, ' What does the voice in thee say ? ’ 
The child went off, and aiter a time returned to »y, * Mother, 
the little voice says, no.’ That,” said Emerson, “starts the 
tears to one’s eyes.” 

He especially respected the Quaker faith that every “ scrip- 
ture ” must be held subject to the reader’s inner light. “ I am 
accustomed to find errors in writings of the great men, and it is 
an impertinence to demand that I shall reetJgnise none in somes 
particular volume.” 

The children presently came in— -Ellen, Edward, and Edith. 
They were all pretty, and came up to their father wdth their 
several reports on the incidents of the morning. Edith had 
some story to tell of a trouble amtmg one or two rough families 
in Concord. A man had hinted that a woman next door had 
stolen something, and she had struck him in tlw leg with a 
corkscrew. Emerson summed this up by saying, “ He insinuated 
that she was a rogue, and she insinuated the cortecrew in his 
leg.” EUm perceived the joke, and I many timai remarked 
the quickness with which, while not yet out of girlhood, she 
appredated evtty word of her father. 

The dinner was early; the children were with us, and the 
talk, the most homelike and merry that I had known for a 
dgl tiiae, Whm the children were gone, Mrs. Emerson told 
^Ithey had been christened. “Husband wai not willing 
be christened in the fonnal way, but said he 
I could find a minister as pure and 
^ That was reasonable, and we waited some 
time ; but when William Henry Charming came on a visit to us, 
we ^eed that he was good enough to christen our children.” 
While l&nersoa was preparing for the walk, 1 looked about 
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wards Emerson showed me a collection of portraits — Shake- 
speare, Dante, Montaigne, Goethe, and Swedenborg. The furni- 
ture of the room was antique and simple. There were four long 
shelves completely occupied, he said, by his MSS., of which 
there must have been enough to furnish a score of printed 
volumes. 

Our walk was around Walden Pond, on both sides of which 
Emerson owned land. Our conversation related to the religious 
ferment of the time. He said that the Unitarian churches were 
stated to be no longer producing ministers equal to their fore- 
runners, but were more and more finding their best men in those 
coming from orthodox churches. That was a sjmptom. Those 
from other churches, having gone through experiences and 
reached personal convictions strong enough to break with their 
past, would, of course, have some enthusiasm for their new faith. 
But the Unitarians might take note of that intimation that 
individual growth and experience are essential for the religious 
teacher. I mentioned Theodore Parker, and he said, “ It is a 
comfort to remember that there is one sane voice amid the reli- 
gious and political affairs of the country.” I said that I could 
not understand how I could have tolerated those dogmas of 
inherited depravity, blood atonement, eternal damnation for 
Adames sin, and the rest. He said, “ I cannot feel interested 
in Christianity ; it seems deplorable that there should be a 
tendency to creeds that would take men back to the chimpanzee.” 
He smiled at the importance ascribed to academic terms. “ I 
have very good grounds for being Unitarian and Trinitarian too ; 
I need not nibble at one loaf for ever, but eat it and go on to 
earn another.” He said that while he could not personally 
attend any church, he held a pew in the Unitarian church for 
his wife and children who desired it, and indeed would in any 
case support the minister, because it is well “ to have a conscien- 
tious man to sit on scliool committees, to help town meetings, 
to attend the sick and the dead.” 

As we were walking through the woods he remarked that 
the voices of some fishermen out on the water, talking about 
their affairs, were intoned by the distance and the water into 
music ; and that the curves which their oars made, marked under 
the sunlight in silver, made a succession of beautiful bows. This 
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may have started a train of thought rrlalrd l«. the ahliorrmce 
I expressed of the old dogmas, to whi. h 1 hud added some- 
thine ahont the Methodist repugnanre with which I had witnessed 
in Maryland some Catholic feremonics. " \et, ’ he said, " they 

kerci+Tj in the distance. When one m'VH them on the 
^age-processions of priests in their vestments dumting their 
hymns at the opera-they are in their place, and offend no 

^^^I^entioned a task srd me at tlm Divinity School, to write 
an essay on “Eschatology,” and Emerson said, “ An actually 
existent fly is more imiK.rtant than a jmsHihly existent angd. 
Again presently: “The old artist said. Pinga in ttiemilMm; 
this (Btermtatm for which I {mint is not in past or future, but is 

the height of every living hour.” . , , 

When we were in a by-way aimtiig the biwhcs, b.ineraon 

suddenly stopped and exclaimed. “ Ah 1 tliere is one of the 
cods of the wood 1 ” I looked and saw nothing ; then tumwl 
to him and followed his glance, hut still ladieUt nothing nmwual. 
He was looking along the path tefore ns through a thicket. 

“ Where ? ” I asked. “ Ditl you ««* it ? " hr »wi, now moving 
on. “ No t I saw nothing. What was it ? ” “ No matter, said 
he gently. I ttspeated my question, hut he still wild smilingly, 
“ Never mind, if you did not hco it.” I was n little plqiud, but 
said no mow, and very »on was listening to talk that made 
my IXww «*m rilWo"*- ‘■«'>“1“ •'«’ 'X'™ S«1 I 
had miiaed wm a pretty snake, a stjuirrel. or other little note 
in the aphony of nature. 

My instruction in the supremacy of the present hour heg^ 
mt in wmih in tiiffiwli Slaiiciing littida 

of thfi shanty Tliow-au built with hi* own hand* and 
' ^ A year at a emt of twenty-night dollars, twelve and 

- A Emerson appearixl an inramation of the wondrous 

day he WM giving me. _ , , 

My aalhuidism for Margarrt Fuller excited by her 

■ “Mflcndtei/* W Emerson in parting to give me a ropy ^ of wr 
“ W®»aa in the Nmetaroth Cwtury “'"-an Kiiglidi tfdition she 
hid iMtt him from Ijmdtui, with her inltiik In it. At my 
h» added his own name and tlie date, 
evening I sat in my rixwt in Divinity llaU fKo. d4) «* 
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one enriched, and wrote ; “ May 3. The most memorable day 
of my life : spent with Ralph Waldo Emerson ! ” 

Two days later I attended a great dinner given in Boston 
to Senator Hale of New Hampshire. I went over with Dr. 
Palfrey, who was chairman. Emerson was there, but when 
Palfrey called for a speech from him he had departed. What 
was my chagrin, on my return to the Divinity School, to find 
that Emerson had been there to call upon me ! 
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said, “ You will find our Thoreau a sad pagan,” Thoreau had 
long been a reverent reader of Oriental scriptures, and showed 
me his Bibles, translated from various races into Frencfi and 
English. 

He invited me to come next day for a walk, but in the morning 
I found the Thoreaus agitated by the arrival of a coloured fugitive 
from Virginia, who had come to their door at daybreak. Thoreau 
took me to a room where his excellent sister Sophia was minister- 
ing to the fugitive, who recognised me as one he had seen. He 
was alarmed, but his fears passed into delight when after talking 
with him about our county I certified his genuineness. I observed 
the tender and lowly devotion of Thoreau to the African. He 
now and then drew near to the trembling man, and with a cheerful 
voice bade him feel at home, and have no fear that any power 
should again wrong him. That whole day he mounted guard 
over the fugitive, for it was a slave-hunting time. But the guard 
had no weapon, and probably there was no such thing in the 
house. 

The next day the fugitive .was got off to Canada, and I en- 
joyed my first walk with Thoreau. He was a unique man every 
way. He was short of stature, well built ; every movement was 
full of courage and repose ; his eyes were very large, and bright, 
as if caught from the sky. “ His nose is like the prow of a ship,” 
said Emerson one day. He had the look of the huntsman of 
Emerson’s quatrain 

He took the oolout of Ills vest 
From rabbit's coat and grouse’s breast 5 
For as the wild kinds lurk and hide. 

So walks the huntsman unespied. 

The cruellest weapons, however, which this huntsman took with 
him were lenses and an oM book in which to press plants. He 
was not talkative, but his occasional monologues were extra- 
ordinary. I remember being surprised at every step with reve- 
lations of laws and significant attributes in common things— -as 
a relation between different kinds of grass and the geological 
characters beneath them, the variety and grouping of pine- 
needles and the effect of these differences on the sounds they 
yield when struck by the wind, and the varieties of taste repre- 
sented by grasses and common herbs when applied to the tongue. 
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Emerson was that he discerned the phenomena of thought and 
functions of every idea as if they were antennce or stumina. 

It was a quiet joke in Concord that Thoreau resembled 
Emerson in expression and in tones of voice. He had grown 
up from boyhood under Emerson’s influence, had listened to 
his lectures and his conversations, and little by little had grown 
this resemblance. It was the more interesting because so super- 
ficial and unconscious. Thoreau was an imitator of no mortal ; 
but Emerson had long been a part of the very atmosphere of 
Concord, and it was as if this element had deposited on Thoreau 
a mystical moss. 

During that halcyon summer I read the Oriental books in 
Emerson’s library, for he not only advised me in my studies, 
but insisted on lending me books. To my hesitation about 
taking even to Ponkatasset the precious voluiqes, he said, What 
are they for ? ” In my dainty little room, whose window opened 
on a beautiful landscape with the Musketaquit wandering through 
it to the Merrimac, or perhaps seated in the vine-covered veranda 
I read Wilkins’ “ Bhagavat Geeta,” which thenceforth became 
part of my canon. Close indeed to my heart came the narrative 
of the charioteer (the god Krishna in disguise) driving Arjoona 
to the battlefield, where the youth sees that his struggle is to be 
with his parents, teachers, early companions. 

Emerson also introduced me to the Persian “ Desatir.” In 
lending me this he said that he regarded the ancient Persian 
scriptures as more intellectual than the sacred writings of other 
races. I found delight in these litanies uttered in the beginning 
of our era, amid whose exaltations there was always the happy 
beam of reason. “ Thy knowledge is a ray of the knowledge of 
God.” “ 0 my Prophet ever near me, I have given thee an 
exalted angel named Intelligence.” “ How can we know a pro- 
phet ? By his giving you information regarding your own 
heart.” - 

Emerson also in that summer introduced me to Saadi of 
Schiraz, who has been to me as an intimate friend through life’s 
pilgrimage. For the “ Rose Garden ” (Gulistan) I had been 
prepared by my garden in Frederick Circuit, my Seclusaval ” : 
Saadi was its interpreter, and restored it to me. For I could 
not enter deeply into wild nature, but dearly loved a garden. 

J 
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it was this as well as the face that suggested to Emerson a 
resemblance to Dante. “ He is a saint,” said Emerson, as the 
old gentleman passed one day ; “ he no longer dwells with us 
down on earth.” There could hardly be a greater contrast than 
that between the old man and his son Judge Rockwood Hoar. The 
“ Jedge,” as Lowell calls him in “ The Biglow Papers,” made an 
admirable attorney-general of the United States, but his force 
was almost formidable in little Concord. One felt in meeting 
him that the glasses on those bright eyes were microscopic, and 
that one was under impending cross-examination. He was ration- 
alistic and a “ free-soiler,” though his anti-slavery record did 
not satisfy abolitionists.* The judge was unconscious of the 
satirical accent in his humour. He was personally devoted to 
Emerson, who, however, rather dreaded him, as he told me half- 
humorously, on account of his tendencies to remorselessly logical 
talk. The judge, however, was very amiable in his family, and 
especially with his sister Elizabeth. The death of Emerson’s 
brilliant brother Charles, to whom Miss Elizabeth was betrothed, 
was the pathetic legend of Concord, and the reverential affection 
of Emerson for her represented a sentiment of the community. 
But the lady, in a sense widowed, was interested and active in 
all the culture and affairs of Concord ; her sorrows had turned 
to sunshine for those around her. 

Mrs. Ripley, the widow of the Rev. Samuel Ripley, a kinsman 
of Emerson, occupied the famous “ Old Manse.” An admirable 
sketch of her life was written by Elizabeth Hoar. She had a 
wide reputation for learning. I had heard at Cambridge that 
when students were rusticated they used to board at Concord 
in order to be coached by her. She was a fine botanist. A legend 
ran that Professor Gray called on her and found her instructing 
a student in differential calculus, correcting the Greek translation 
of another, and at the same time shelling peas, and rocking her 
grandchild’s cradle with her foot. But never was lady more 
simple and unostentatious. In her sixty-third year she was 
handsome, and her intelligent interest extended from her fruit- 

* A severe criticism on Judge Hoax by Wendell Phillips was resented 
even by Emerson. The judge was asked by Sanborn whether he was 
going to the funeral of Wendell Phillips, and replied, “ No, but 1 approve 
of it.” ./ ■ 'v: V'.-; 
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not even Socinian faith enough to preach, and was in distress 
about the disappointment to his parents. Goethe advised him 
not to disappoint them, but go on with his ministry. 

I think the Goethean cult at Cambridge and Concord had 
cooled. And by the way there was a droll relic of it in the 
Emerson household ; one of the children — Edith, I think — had 
the fancy to name her handsome cat “ Goethe.” Emerson 
affected to take it seriously, and once when the cat was 
in the library and scratched itself, he opened the door and 
politely said, “Goethe, you must retire; I don’t like your 
manners.” 

I managed to make friends with the Concord children. Never 
had small town a more charming circle of lovely little ones. The 
children of Emerson, of Judge Rockwood Hoar, of the Loring 
and Barrett families, mostly girls between ten and twelve years, 
were all pretty and intelligent, and as it was vacation time they 
yrere prepared for walks, picnics, boating, etc. Other of their 
elders beside myself found delight in the society of these young 
people, especially Thoreau. He used to take us out on the river 
in his boat, and by his scientific talk guide us into the water- 
lilies’ Fairyland. He showed us his miracle of putting his hand 
into the water and bringing up a fish.’’* I remember EUen 
Emerson asking her father, “ Whom shall we invite to the 
picnic ? ” his answer being “ All children from six years to sixty.” 
Then there were huekleberr3nng parties. These were under the 
guidance of Thoreau, because he alone knew the precise locahty 
of every variety of the berry. I recall an occasion when little 
Edward Emerson, carrying a basket of fine huckleberries, had 
a fall and spilt them ah. Great was his distress, and our offers 
of beri'ies could not console him for the loss of those gathered 
by himself. But Thoreau came, put his arm around the troubled 
child, and explained to him that if the crgp of huckleberries was 
to continue it was necessary that some should be scattered. 
Nature had provided that little boys should now and then stumble 
and sow the berries. “ We shall have a grand lot of bushes and 

* The bream, which has the peculiarity of defending its spawn. Thoreau 
would find some spot where he could see the spawn, then place his hand 
beneath it. The bream placed itself over its spawn, and his fingers closed 
around it. 
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berries on this spot, and we shall owe them to you. 

^Not far from “ Hillside ” resided a lonely old man, with 
whom I exchanged greetings. Bereft of w^e and children, he 
found consolation in “ spiritualism.” The Hunt ladies thought 
that he was suffering his cottage and garden to fall gradually 
into ruin because of his absorption in another world, and giving 
his money to a medium for bringing him communications from 
his wife and children. He was eager to convince me, and said 
that if I would visit Mrs. Freeman in Boston, and did not find 
something worth examining in this matter, he would oot go 
there again. Whereupon I went off to Boston and Mrs. 

^"^^Ushered into the mysterious presence, I found a substantia] 
dark-eyed sibyl seated on a Httle throne. I was placed m a 
chair opposite by her husband, who, having made passes betweer 
us left the room. Her eyes were closed, mid she drew lonj 
brkths. Presently she cried, “Where shall I ^go with you^ 
to the spirit world or to some place on earth ? ^ 1 sam, xei 

me about my home,” for I knew that no one in Boston couh 
know anything of my home in Falmouth or my p«onal affairs 
This woman then went on to describe in a vague way my tatner 
house, a description that would apply to many bn^_ hous^ 
She then mentioned several persons in the house and incidmt 
I was. sure were not true. I was so disgusted at the whole 
riiat 1 cut short liie interview and went back triumphantly t 
inv old friend at Concord. The old man went to see the mediun 
lind she said that she found m® so sceptical that the rapport ws 
. iihhWiect.^ The old man, however, fulfflled bis contract, 
to. Freeman had said. “I see a lady who is a good d© 
about somebody named, John.” The selection of 
; Mfh# SO conunon rather amused me ; but I afterwards ha i 
show my neighbour a letter from my moth®: saying that she w 
troubled by the betrothal of a relative named John.* 


. . r# la feter Bfs JiCadlWW after tb® decease of her husband, c 

ie that some intellgmt l»Mm of th«te.aoq[iiaintanoe onoe cam 
^th matv^ous narratives Of 8<«a.6 fn seances la Parte, wn 

1 . ■■ ^ the tedfces sSid, " Bat yow Mend Madai 
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From Agassiz I derived great benefit. When he rose before 
ns in his class, a rosy flush on his face indicated his delight in 
communicating his knowledge. His shapely form, eager move- 
ments (“ his body thought ”), large soft eyes, easy, unconscious 
gestures, and sonorous English, with just enough foreign accent 
to add piquancy, together made Agassiz the perfect lecturer. 
He was skilful, too, as a draughtsman, and often while speaking 
made a few marks on the blackboard which conveyed a complete 
impression of the thing elucidated. 

In the warmer months Agassiz used to take his class out into 
the country, there being no difficulty of finding in the neigh- 
bourhood places of scientific interest. Several times we visited 
Nahant, and I can never forget the charm of our sitting there on 
the rocks while Agassiz pointed out on them the autographs of 
tho glaciers recording their ancient itinerary. Or, standing on 
the top of some boulder, he would trace with his finger in the 
rocks far out in the sea the ancient outlines of the land ; or 
with some small fossil in his hand, or peculiar shell, he would 
track the progress of organic development. 

On one ramble at Nahant Agassiz devoted himself to the 
sea-serpent, which had twice been reported as seen off that coast. 
One of our class had unintentionally suggested the subject by 
mentioning the recent apparition, and smiling at it as a sailors 
yarn. But Agassiz, in his always good-natured way, said that 
although there were no doubt exaggerations, it was not quite 
safe to ridicule the story. He then proceeded to give a summary 
of all the narratives about the alleged monster, with references 
to time and place that amazed us, as the subject was of casual 
suggestion. He described huge snake-like saurians of which 
some may have been amphibious or aquatic, and whose extinction 
might not be complete. 

One day in his lecture-room Agassiz displayed some new 
fossils, mainly of saurians, which had just been added to his 
coUection, They gave him a text for a general review of the 
morphological chain of reptilian life. As he proceeded, darting 

know how to see 1 Nearly these same words were said to me by Mrs. 
Sarah Ripley in the Old Manse in Concord. 

Emerson had little patience with spirituaUsm,” which he called the 
rat-hole revelation.^! . , ^ ^ 
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off at times to his blackboard, and comparing the extinct form 
with contemporary fauna, he became more and more animated, 
his face reddening with excitement, until at last he said : “ Gen- 
tlemen, I ask you to forgive me if to-day I end my lecture at 
this point, although the hour is not out. I assure you that 
while I have been describing these extinct creatures they have 
taken on a sort of life ; they have been crawling and darting 
about me, I have heard their screaming and hissing, and am 
really exhausted. I regret it, gentlemen, but I trust that you 
wiU excuse me.” 

Our admiration for the great teacher was such as to break 
through all rules, and we gave him a hearty cheer. He bowed 
low to us and quickly disappeared. 

The determined repudiation by Agassiz of the discovery oi 
Darwin caused something like dismay in scientific circles through- 
out Europe as well as in America. Concerning this I have som« 
memories that may interest men of science. When I belonged 
to the class of Agj^siz (1853-54), he repeatedly referred to th< 
h3q)othesis of continuous development of species in a way whid 
has suggested to me a possibility that he may have had som( 
private information of what was to come from Charles Darwin 
In his Introduction {1859) Darwin speaks of having submitted s 
sketch of his work to Sir Charles Lyell and Sir Joseph Hooker 
“ the latter having seen my sketch of 1844.” Either of these 
or Darwin himself, might have consulted Agassiz. Most of u 
knew about such a theory only through the popular “ Vestige 
of Creation,” to which he paid littile attention. He seemed t 
have been excited by some German — perhaps Schopenhauer, ii 
vf^ose works the idea of sdf-evolution in organic nature is poten 
idal-Hjf whom he spoke with a flush of anger when addin| 
ll^ ^ lj ^ iMinself that he is an atheist.” . At any rate, duxin 
SS ^^j^ idaiKilteimind: was much occupied with the subject 
|l§!|i^ilKi|^iPsS^*#>at:-’durfajg tins time he 'Often dwelt upo 

ideal connection” between the difleren 
drawings, the «hryonic daenges 
unhfldpd chasm aftar the daw 

ql ^||e. afternoon wi 
't^. occasion ofti 
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giving rise to earnest discussion. These repeatedly raised the 
theory of development in “ The Vestiges of Creation.” Agassiz 
frequently referred to the spiritual evolution with which Emerson 
was particularly associated. But just after Darwin’s discovery 
had appeared, I happened to be dining at the Saturday Club in 
Boston, when something like an encounter between these two 
friends occurred. Agassiz was seated at the head of the table, 
Emerson being on his right. It was near the end of the dinner, 
and around the long table those present were paired off in con- 
versation ; but being next to Emerson I could enjoy the con- 
versation he held with Agassiz. After a time the professor 
made some little fling at the new theory. Emerson said smilingly 
that on reading it he had at once expressed satisfaction at its con- 
firmation of what he (Agassiz) had long been telling us. All of 
those beautiful harmonies of form throughout nature which he 
had so finely divined were now proved to be genuine relationship. 
“Yes,” said Agassiz eagerly, “ideal relationship, connected 
thoughts of a Being acting with an intelligent purpose.” Emer- 
son, to whom the visible universe was all a manifestation of 
things ideal, said that the physical appeared to him one with 
the ideal development. , Whereupon Agassiz exclaimed, “ There 
I cannot agree with you,” and changed the subject. 

There was at Concord a course of lectures every year, one of 
which was given by Agassiz. His coming was an important 
event. He was always a guest of the Emersons, where the 
literary people of the village were able to meet him. On one 
such occasion I remember listening to a curious conversation 
between Agassiz and A. Bronson Alcott, who lived and moved 
in a waking dream. After delighting Agassiz by repudiating the 
theory of the development of man from animals, he fiHed the 
professor with dismay by equally decrying the notion that God 
could ever have created ferocious and poisonous beasts. When 
Agassiz asked who could have created them, Alcott said they 
were the various forms of human sin. Man was the first being 
created. And the horrible creatures were originated by his 
lusts and animalisms. When Agassiz, bewildered, urged that 
geology proved that the animals existed before man, Alcott 
suggested that man might have originated _ them before his, 
appearance in his present form. Agassiz having given a signal 
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of distress, Emerson came to the rescue with some reconciling 
discourse on the development of life and thought, with which 
the professor had to be content, although there was a soupfot 
of Evolutionism in every word our host uttered. 

There was a good deal of suspicion in America that the refusa 
of Agassiz to accept Darwin’s discovery was due to the influcnc< 
of religious leaders in Boston, and particularly to that of hii 
fatlrer-in-law. Thomas Carey, who had so freely devoted hii 
wealth to the professor’s researches. Some long intimacy witl 
those families convinced me that there was no such iniluena 
exerted by the excellent Mr. Carey, but that the old Swiss pastor 
Agassiz’ father, was surviving in him. He had, indeed, departec 
far from the paternal creed ; he repudiated all miracles at a timi 
when Mr. Carey and other Unitarians upheld them tenaciously 
He threw a bomb into the missionary camp by his assertion o 
racial diversity of origin. His utterances against Darwinisn 
were evidently deistic, ^d had nothing whatever to do with an] 
personal interest, except that he had a horror of being called ai 

I say “deistic,” for “theistic” denotes a more spiritua 
conception of deity than I can associate with Agassiz. He hai 
adopted Humboldt’s “ Cosmos ” idea, attached a dynamic deit; 
to it, but did not appear to have any mystical or even reverentia 
sentiment about nature, and pointed out humorously what h 
caEed nature’s “ jokes.” I was sometimes invited to his hou8< 
He had by his teat wife two beautiful daughtera and the so 
(Alexander), now eminent. His wife and her sisters were ladk 
of* tnest culture and ability. Agassiz was a perfect diMacte 
in BJs home life, and neighbourly also. Occasionahy he woul 
gefttOgetihec the young girls of Cambridge and guide them amon 
t^hng than all the wonders of the prhneval work 
told me that Agassiz was entreating him to writ 
a poem on tiie primeval world. 
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Concerts and Theatres— Mr. and Mrs. Jared Sparks— The Longfellows— 
J. R. Lowell— Dr. Palfrey— Rev. Dr. Andrews Norton— The Ply- 
mouth Rock Myth— Theodore Parker — ^Professor Convers Francis 
— Professor G. R. Noyes — ^The Unitarian Clergy — ^Emerson at 
Divinity Hall — His Influence on Students. 

The three hundred dollars I carried to Cambridge, which would 
have been atauence in my Methodist circuit, swiftly diminished 
in value. Some half-starved tastes were awakened in me. I 
heard for the first time symphonies of Beethoven ; in Boston 
Museum Theatre I witnessed the inimitable comic acting of 
Warren ;* here were new kingdoms, but with ticket of&ces at 
their frontiers. 

The most momentous experience was the first opera. It was 
at the Howard Athenseum, then the grand place, and I was 
invited by the Longfellows to a seat in their box. This first 
opera was “ Somnarnbula ” ; the second was the “ Barber of 
Seville”; but the third— oh, the third! It. was dear Mrs. 
Sparks, wife of the historian, who invited me to “ Don Gio- 
vanni.” She had never seen that opera, and I fear could not 
enjoy it because she had taken me (a sort of ffoUgi) to what she 
described to her husband on our return as a travesty of Byron’s 
“ Don Juan ” and quite as immoral. A startling thing to me 
was the discovery in Mozart’s melodies of several h3nnn-tunes. 
The charm of Sontag’s singing— the music, especially the minuet- 
held me under a spell. I never got free from it, and to this day 
regard “ Don Giovanni ” as worth all other operas together. 

My love of concerts and theatres requiring economy, I joined 
four other impecunious divinity students in forming a vegetarian 
table. Our only married student, Fowler, and his wife were 

* I have never seen the equal of Warren as an artist in that Une. 
With a expression and some slight movement— such as turning 

around— he could without a word convulse an audience. 




Klad to help support themselves by supplying us in their houi 
There were half a dozen of us at table. Fowler was the on 
“spiritualist” in our college, and the rest of us represent 
rationalistic phases of faith, each in an individual way ; so c 
table did not lack spice. 

Jared Sparks, the historian, was president of Harvard Colk 
when I >arrived, but soon resigned, and was succeeded by R( 
Dr. James Walker. Mr. Sparks had long given up his minister 
profession, to the great benefit of American history. I had bs 
especially confided to his kindness by Drs. Bumap and DeW' 
and was admitted to a sort of intimacy in his family. : 
remains in my memory among the most charming personalit 
I have known. Seated there in his library with his histori 
documents, he was the ideal scholar and statesman. His no 
countenance had the candour and simplicity of a child, and thoi 
grave almost to melancholy, a sweet smile now and then plaj 
over his features, and his gentle voice was winning. In reflect 
on iny acquaintance with Jared Sparks I always remember wl 
Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes said to me some years before 
death: “You and I have spent many of the best years of 
lives merely clearing theologicAl rubbish out of our patl 
Because I was so occupied still in my twenty-first year 1 was i 
abled from availing myself of my opportunities for gaming fi 
the patriarch of American history the knowledge for whic 
had to search long in later life. I remembwr, however, that 
i^peated to me a su^estion of Thomas Paine to Jefferson, t 
Christ and his disciples were modelled on the sun and zod 
Indeed, it was from Jared Sparks that I first learned that Thos 
, Paine was to be respected. 

; 4 Mm. Sparks was a lady of culture and originality. She i 
receptions after her husband’s preside 
Oia^d^ and to, her house the best people were met. It was tl 
that i Hugh Clough, the English poet, chan 

' across the Attetotic by Emerson. His figure was unique as 
poetry. Somtonsat the time told me that there had been s 
^ doubt aa to. th« pEontmciation of the name, and on his 
.st '^^^eaiaoce Mrs, greeted him as Mr. ” Oow.” 

taking leave to© treated this ; and Qough, after g 
■' to 'th:® door, returned end said to her in fi'ood humour but ^ 
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emphasis, “ Cluff, madam, Cluff ! ” This handsome blonde 
Englishman often passed Divinity Hall on his way to visit the 
Nortons at “ Shady Hill,” just back of us, and he seemed to 
make more classic our pretty avenue. “ The Bothie of Toher-na- 
Vuolich,” lent me by Emerson, was touched with melancholy, 
but Clough’s face was always serene. 

Had I to describe the Cambridge I knew in a phrase, it would 
be as the Town of Beautiful Homes. I suppose my coming so 
far from my relatives, and my parting with Virginia for love of 
religious and political liberty, led some to invite me to their homes. 
Among these were the Longfellows. I find in my note-book ; 

“ March 13, 1853. Spent the evening with Longfellow ! 0 what 
an event ! I found him in every way worthy of his works, with 
a sweet and smiling family around him. A pleasant young 
English lady was there — Miss Davies. Topics — Modem Authors, 
Personalities of Boston, etc., and mainly of Virginia and Slavery, 
about which the English lady was anxious.” This is a wretched 
little note about my introduction to Craigie House, and across 
all the years my memory is better. For I remember the grace 
and graciousness of Mrs. Longfellow, and thinking that she was 
the lady described by the poet in “ Hyperion.” She possessed 
a peculiar kind of beauty, which I think inspired the familiar 
engraving “ Evangeline,” and a most engaging expression of 
sincerity and of thoughtfulness for others. When anyone was 
conversing with her the intentness of her dark eyes, as if she 
listened with them, and the humility with which after a little 
silence she expressed an opinion always intelligent, never con- 
ventional, impressed me that first evening. I longed for her 
friendship. She loved to walk on the large swards fronting 
Craigie House, and it was a picture to see this tall lady among 
her trees and flowers. She had much quiet humour, and I re- 
member her quaint description of old Mrs. Craigie, from whom 
they purchased the house. Some had tried to persuade her 
to have her trees tarred to protect them from the caterpillars, 
which also invaded her neighbours. She refused to be so cruel 
to the caterpillars, saying “They are our fellow-worms.” 

She was the poet’s second wife, but the difference in their 
ages was compensated by his possessing the greater youthfulness 
of spirit. He’ was quick and vivacious in his movements, and 
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was even gay at times, though I never remember him laughing 
aloud. Her brother, Tom Appleton, a cosmopolitan wit, used 
often to pass his Sunday evenings at Craigie House, and I had a 
standing invitation to pass Sunday evening there. It was a 
delight to listen to Tom Appleton’s talk, and I had often tc 
indulge in my Virginian liability to loud laughter«~I and th« 
children— but Mrs. Longfellow only beamed her amusement 
and the poet must have S5mipathetically caught her serene way 
At that time Longfellow was the professor of poetry in Harvard 
College. Some of the professional students availed themselves o' 
the general college studies, and I joined the classes of Agassis 
in science, of Bernard Roelker in German, and of Longfellow 
With the poet we went critically through Goethe’s “ Faust.” P 
was charming to listen to Longfellow’s reading. Even Germar 
became musical in his voice, and it was a fine experience to witnesi 
the simpUcity and elevation with which he interpreted for ui 
without prudery the whole human nature of the poem, as wel 
as its frame of folk-lore and mythology. Longfellow’s knowledgi 
of folk-lore, antiquities, superstitions — Scandinavian, English 
German, French, Spanish, Italian, American (aboriginal)-~wa 
universal, and had he not eclipsed his learning by the popularit; 
of his poetry, he might have founded a chair for such studies. 

Longfellow’s personality was potent among us. His modesty 
his amiable man-to-man manners toward the young, the absenc 
of airs or mannerisms, his transparent veracity of mind and re 
spect for all sincere opimons, were very engaging. He wa 
universally beloved. T heard Lowdl’s address at the unveilin 
‘ Oi LongfeUow^s bust in Westminster Abb^ ; and althoug! 
,fVi^one preset seemed to feel that tiie perfect word had bee; 

1 felt that with all the elegance of the eulogy it did not- 
noM could— convey the characteristics hat mad 
personality finer than his poems.* 

■ ; I have mentioned Lowdl, it may here be adde 

/: hat at he Pme he was generally known only by his ” Biglo’ 


Fap^S” ant his , “ Fable for Critics.” They were unique i 






■ 




that' when diniag with' Robert Brownin 

Lendof, i8y^, "ilJbe poet 'sl^'.Longfi^bW wa* as' chamdag a gontlema 
»:hs^''ever,tn®t..' ” 'Btsipatag’e ^tiitwtate Btuw whose poett 
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American literature, and genuine New England products. Meetiag 
him in later years I received an impression that he did not like 
to be alluded to as “ author of the Biglow Papers,” but it is only 
his works written under that same inspiration that strike me as 
possessing originality. 

Mrs. Charles Lowell, his widowed sister-in-law, introduced me 
to Lowell, and he received me pleasantly ; but there was a certain 
provincialism about him which I suppose irritated my own 
Southern provincialism ; and perhaps both my lingering Metho- 
dism and heretical enthusiasm prevented my getting very far 
with Lowell. Despite his long beard, pointed moustache, and 
wavy hair parted in the middle, in those days suggestive of 
foreign style, his look, accent, shrewdness, all recalled the 
“ Yankee ” conventionalised in Southern prejudice. Although 
this son of an eminent Unitarian minister had depicted so felici- 
tously, in his “ Fable for Critics,” Emerson, Parker, and other 
leaders of thought, he did not seem to have any Icnowledge of 
their thoughts nor much interest in the great problems that filled 
the air with discussion. He took me with him to a beautiful 
pond near Cambridge, where we had a fine bath, and showed 
himself an admirable swimmer. 

I had enthusiasm for Robert Browning, but Lowell showed 
no interest in Browning, and shocked me by echoing the common- 
places about his obscurity. “ I own,” he said, “ a copy of ‘ Bor- 
dello,’ and anybody may have it who wiU put his hand upon his 
heart and say he understands it.” “ I have not read it,” I 
replied, “ but what is it about ? ” Placing his hand over his 
heart, he answered, “ I don’t know.” I presently read “ Sor- 
deEo,” and foimd it obscure because of my ignorance of the epoch 
in Italian history with which it is interwoven, but there are 
enough clear and profound passages in the poem (so I thought) 
to excite something more than jest. 

Mr. Buckingham, the admirable editor to whom Lowell’s 
“ Biglow Papers ” were addressed, was passing serene years in 
his pleasant home with his daughter, and he could not have 
better company than this bright and gracious young lady. 

At an edge of our Divinity Hall park resided Dr. John Gorham 
Palfrey. Formerly a Unitarian minister and a professor in our 
Divinity School, his interest m the anti-slavery cause had carried 
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him into political life and into Congress. His radical attitude 
in Congress had cost him his seat, and he resumed his historical 
researches. Dr. Palfrey, still an active man— though his children 
were grown — was very attractive. He was an impressive 
spealcer a scholar with fine powers of conversation, and rather 
rationalistic. He had long set the anti-slavery cause above 

all theology. , 

The largest homestead in Cambridge — one may call it a park 
—was “Shady Hfil.” belonging to the Norton femily. The 
Rev. Dr. Andrews Norton resided there with his nnmarried 
daughters Jane and Grace, and his son Charles Eliot Norton, 
now (1904) professor of fine arts in Harvard University. Dr. 
Norton had been the chief professor in the Divinity School ^i^d 
wrote the text-book of conservative Unitarianism, namely, “ The 
Evidences of Christianity.” Being on the side of the enemy, I 
did not then appreciate the force and learning of this work. 

The venerable doctor was a favourite theme of legend in our 
college. He had the reputation of being very aristocratic. Some 
student invented a fable of the leading Unitarians entering heaven 
in a group, with characteristic remarks. Dr. Ware said, “ It is 
better than we deserve ” ; the elder Channing, This is another 
proof of the dignity of human nature ” ; Dr. Ezra Gannett, 

“ There must be some mistake,” and hurries out ; Dr. Norton 
murmurs, “ It is a very miscellaneous crowd.” 

Perhaps this idea arose from the old gentleman’s historic 
genealogy, his reputed wealth, elegant park, and the distinguished 
appearance of his children. His daughters were sometimes seen 
walking about their grounds, which adjoined our college park , 
they were beautiful, and spoken of as “ The Evidences of Chris- 
riahity.” Once when the two dder #ere preparing for a visit 
to Eiwope, Grace remaining with their father, Dr. Palfrey said 
t® Dri Norton, “ Alas ! what will you do when the Evidences of 
:Chrisri^ty leave you ? ” “ Ah, I will be saved by grace” 

Dr: 'Pa|Ji%' advised me to pay my respects to Dr. Norton, 

; anri ^ve iie a introduction. I did so with trepidation, 

as- he ^ waa-beMeyeiito teg.ard rationaUam intolerantly, 

sitting _ln' the sun ” came to my mind 
j ,:w|ien I b^eld this pictoxesq.ne Idholar in, Ms library, with his 
' iillO ' ot sfflfien winte Jhair, Ms’ rilassio futures, his dear soft eye. 
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With my anti-slavery views, Dr. Palfrey’s note may have made 
him acquainted; but as most of the old Unitarians idolised 
Daniel Webster and opposed the abolitionists, I supposed that 
the “ aristocratic ” doctor was on that side too. To my surprise 
he said early in our conversation that the majority of the Wash- 
ington politicians seemed to ignore not only the principles of 
freedom, but even all sense of honour. No compacts were 
respected and truth was disregarded. Those who refer to the 
history of the slave power at that time, and its steady corruption 
of Northern congressmen, will recognise the weight of Dr. Norton’s 
words . I was charmed by the old scholar’s candour. In speaking 
of “ Transcendentalism ” he made a remark to the effect that 
what to thinkers (I understood a reference to Emerson) were high 
ideas of individuality and self-reliance, tended to become in 
ordinary minds boundless self-conceit. 

When Professor Charles Norton was bravely denouncing in 
1898 the inglorious war ” which the United States was about 
to wage against helpless Spain, I gave an address in Boston, 
before the Free Religious Association, in which I related the 
above anecdote of his father. I afterwards received a letter 
from Professor Norton telling me that it had been the custom of 
his father in their family prayers to utter a special petition against 
the influence of Theodore Parker’s unbelief. But one day he 
read a report of a sermon delivered by Parker in Boston on the 
betrayal of freedom by Webster, and from that time there was 
no more about Parker in the family prayers. 

When the elder Channing visited Europe he went to see 
Mrs. Hemans, whose poems were popular in America, in her 
home near Windermere. He spoke of her hymn on “ The Landing 
of the Pilgrim Fathers in Ijew England,” and told her that he 
had heard it sung by a great multitude on the spot where the 
pigrims landed. But when, in answer to her questions, he was 
compelled to inform her that the coast described in her hymn as 
“ stem and rock-bound ” was without any rocks, she burst into 
tears. In my Southern home, where my mother used to sing that 
hymn, I too had nursed the heroic legend, and when I made my 
reverent pilgrimage to Plymouth Rock, a cruel disillusion awaited 
me. My friend Andrew RusseU showed me near the low beach 
a small stone a yard or so long, and one slightly larger in front 
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of Pilgrim Hall, the tradition being that the two together had 
made the original holy Rock. It was as mythical as the Holy 
Stone of Mecca. It was to be yet a good many years before I 
discovered the illusions investing the Pilgrims themselves. I 
credited tliem with great men around me, whom they would 

have banished or put to death. 

Admirers of Theodore Parker sometimes ^imed that he 
was the typical flower out of the prickly. Puritan stem. And 
after I had come to find that no opportunity of hearing him 
must be lost, there appeared to me some truth in tins. When 
he sat in front of the great organ while tlie choir was singing, 
there was a certain severity about his thin lips, a sternness and 
pallor on his face and bald head, which suggested the aspect of 
the Puritan ; when he opened his lips his gentle voice wafted 
to us lilies and roses. 

In ixdSLrly every sermon of Psxkor thoro wes somo ddicatoly 

humorous passage which sent a smile or even a ripple of laughter 
through his eager assembly, but it was only some great inhumanity 
or injustice that brought forth his sarcasm, and that raised no 
smile. 

Theodore Parker’s rejection of miracles recorded m the Bible 
was not the result of sceptical tendencies but of critical studies* 
The last time I ever saw him was at Framingham, where the 
Anti-slavery Society met every summer in a grove. During an 
interval in the speaking I walked with him to the end of the 
grove, where we sat upon the grass. I was preparing a sermon 
on miracles, and noted some of his talk on that subject. 

; said it was difficult to define miracle. He recognbed a sort 01 
miracle-sense in man, who feeds that mystic part of him witl 
' %ends and fables, as a man who carfiiot get bread will cat gras 
■ father ihan starve ; but when man has grown so far as to fln< 
God ih nature, and in the deep intuitions of his own heart, th 
niiraculous fables wfll be extinguished like rushlights imder > 

dawn.- , 
While I loved' Theodore Parker and honoured hiin aslth 

■ liberty, and derived instruction froi 
ti ' hb. discourses, I received no important aid from his philosoph 
f oir ins theology. Indeed, none of, our dm in the DivinitylScho 
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fessors felt — that Parker was defending our right to enter on an 
unfettered ministry. We unanimously resolved to ask him to 
give the sermon at our graduation. When one or two of us 
conveyed to Parker this invitation, we were received in his 
library, where he sat at his desk. The conspicuous musket borne 
by his grandfather at Lexington was in curious contrast with 
the tenderness which this captain in a nobler revolution displayed 
for his antagonists. He was moved by our invitation, and after 
some moments of silence said, “ I should rejoice to do it ; but 
the professors have already been embarrassed at the reputation 
of your class for radicalism, and this would embarrass them 
further ; get someone less notorious.” After some discussion 
we took his advice, and the address was given by Rev. Dr. Furness, 
of Philadelphia. After us came a class which, without consulting 
Parker, invited him to deliver their address. The Faculty having 
refused consent, and the young men to elect another, the address 
that year was an eloquent silence. 

Parker really brought a sort of judgment day among the 
Unitarians, many of whom were not conscious of the extent to 
which they had deviated from the old standards. He told me 
that Dr. Convers Francis, our professor of ecclesiastical history, 
had visited him after his first heretical manifesto, and the follow 
ing colloquy took place : — 

F. “I cannot go along with you, Parker.” 

P. “ What’s the trouble ? ” 

F. “ Oh, you reject the supernatural in Christianity.” 

P. “ Do you believe in it ? ” 

F. “ Certainly,” 

P. ” Do you believe that the fish came up with a penny in its 
mouth ? ” 

F. " Well no, not that.” 

P. “ Do you believe that a fig-tree withered because Jesus cursed 
it?” 

F. “ Certainly not.” 

P. "Do you believe that a man was brought to life four days 
after his death ? ” 

F. “I do not.” 

P. “ Will you please select some particular miracle in the New 
Testanient which you do believe ? ” 
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■R " Oh I accept the supernatural element. . , , 

With tot, Patter. Dr. Francia went oB. A,..l how ma«y 

preachers are in that condition ? , , t a 

Dr Francis was a florid old gentleman, good-natm-cd, tolerant, 
mystical and, but for the extent to which his functions had 

“SpSwm in band=«.s, rf 

/ihp brother of Mrs. Lydia Maria Child, whost. 1 rogress ot 

Rdiriom IdL” was perhaps the earliest attempt to gator 

Religious iaeas .hnmtsqinns of all the races of mankind, 

together the spiritual expiessions o ‘ ^ ^ , j 

We all liked Dr. Francis personally, rtnth ami c F^ 
his encvclopadic information about the Churdi ami t it, 1 attici. , 
though he was not able to kindle this ancient coal with any 
present fire so that we might receive light and wannth froin it. 

^ Theodore Parker once said ttiat he asked a fricinl (mn 
hrida^°at was going on at the Divinity Srhool, and 1 ic njly 
profior is milking to barren heilrr and tin- other 

u Wd^rto sieve.” Bnt in 1853-54 «». was l-y n,«ns 
that Prefessor Georgd R. Noyes went through the Bil.k with 
1 w^-toined critical instinct, and dellvetwl ns from the tallanoiw 
method of interprelmg seriptuna to .suit our prrs om opiums, 

eitor pious or rationalistic. His “‘'"■f 

Book of Job shows his mental veracity. My old htudtnt s 
Bible " is marked with notes of his instructions, anc m a «r 
years, when toowledge is so much advanced 
then was, I often find m them useful suggestions. The. fear of 
SXg a push to rationalism on the one hand, or to ortheKlo-Ky 

St the other, never made Dr. Noyes swerve from exact truth. 

One morning I ent^d the lecture-room a few moments ktt, 

'• aad Dr. Noyes remarked, with a friendly smite. It » «td of 
' ' a fitmous Virginian that he was remarkable for punctmuity. 

.. A« George Washmgton had never before been held up to me as 
an exiwple te anything, I did not at the instant ^ 

' the alhisioa- The professor had a good deal of humour, ttt 
i usually confined his wit to anecdote, but once 

us a conundrum recalled from mrly year* : What w the differ- 
ence between Noah’s Ark and a down-«st coastor ? One was. 
.ii -' made of gopher wood, the other to ^ for wood i ” , 

fe",-Dr. Noyes, while relentless in his ‘♦biglmr criticism, was 
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his patience with a pro-slavery administration broke down, and 
that in his chapel prayer he said, “ May our rulers be endowed 
with that wisdom which they so much neeA,P But in his class, 
when dealing with some text relating to slavery, he reminded us 
of the fable of the competition between the Wind and the Sun 
to make the traveller take off his coat. He did not believe that 
any evil could be removed by denunciation, but he thought that 
any subject might be dealt with in the pulpit, if it was not in a 
pugnacious spirit. 

He also regarded the “ Prohibitionists ” as unwise, and 
trusted that we would as public teachers not only be temperate 
in eating and drinking, but also in our zeal for any reform. 

The school was in a fairly flourishing condition. It had in 
some years had very few students, and it was said that some old 
minister reported finding there only three seniors, adding, “ One 
is a mystic, one a sceptic, the other a dyspeptic.” But we had 
quite a number, and most of them youths of ability, also hard 
workers and fuU of earnestness. We held weekly discussions 
in our chapel, from which our professors were careful to be absent. 
The subjects were generally ethical, one of the most excited debates 
being on the proposed abstention of anti-slavery people from the 
products of slave labour. One maintained that we should use 
cotton and sugar to increase our health and strength for the 
combat against slavery. I gained from that debate the basis 
of a subsequent reply to an English society’s suggestion of such 
abstention; a mere economic victory over slavery would be 
aldu to a military victory, and would do no good to the slave ; 
only a change of mind and heart in the owners would free the 

slaves. . 

With the exception of Father Taylor, the orthodox pulpit 
had few men of much ability in Boston at that time. Phillips 
Brooks was as yet a Harvard undergraduate. In the absence of 
any adequate championship of orthodoxy it fell to certain Uni- 
tarians to maintain scriptural authority and supematurMism, 
and some of them were strong men. The typical old-fashioned 
Unitarian was Dr. Ezra Styles Gannett, whose fire and vigorous 
thought made him eloquent. He lived long enough to be the 
last of the able and learned believers inspired by Unitanan 
Christianity. The leading v^actionnuire was the late Bishop 
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Frederick D. Huntington, a handsome gentlonian and accom- 
plished preacher, but unable to deal with the positions of Parker 
and other Unitarian heretics. This inability did not arise- from 
any lack of intellect or learning, but from his bc>ing (lu-n out of 

his place. . . 

These leaders in the defence of supernatural Chnstiauily 
had their “ school,” which was vigilant over us of thcc Divinity 
School. My own enthusiasm for Emerson unc-xpc-ctedly gave; 
rise to an incident that caused excitement in the right wing. It 
was Emerson’s custom to give one of the winter course of h-c'tures 
in Concord, and having ascertained the date-, 1 persuaded two 
students to join me in hiring a sleigh to take- us out to Concord 
(twenty miles) and bring us back the same evc-ning. Om^ of 
the party was Henry Gardiner Denny, a law student. Loammi 
Goodenough Ware and myself were the only divinity stude-nts, 
and with all his sweet tolerance Ware was a right-wing Unitarian. 
The snow was deep and hard enough for perfect sleighing, the* 
thermometer below zero, but our hearts w«-re warm enough to 
make us forget the weather, until on reaching Concord Town 
Hall we found it closed. We drove to Emerson’s house and 
learned that his lecture had been indefinitely postpone<l. Emerson 
was surprised and touched that young im-n should in such 
weather make a journey of forty miles, with the necessity of 
rising betimes next day, to listen to one of his lectures. He and 
his wife detained us with hospitality, giive us n-freshments, and 
after listening to his conversation we went off with a sense of 
happiest disappointment. No public lecture could have <‘qualled 
that evening with Emerson. 

But with his characteristic humility Emerson was mic<tnH<'ious 
of the riches his conversation had bestow'(?d, and thought only 
of our disappointment at hearing no lecture after our ride <iu 
the snow. Consequently he wrote to me that if 1 could arrange 
an afternoon he would read a lecture in my rtjorn. 'Hie arrange- 
ment was made and the lecture read. Of this iueulent 1 shall 
presently give further account, but first must relate that the 
incident speedily reached the Unitarians in Boston, accumulating 
on its way all manner of mythical additions, until when it c.ime 
to the Gannett and Huntington circle it amounteil to a ilire and 
pregnant affair. Dr. Francis and Dr. Noyes called to ask me 
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about it, and I gathered from them and others that it was 
reported that Emerson had now become a regular teacher in 
Divinity Hall, the students having organised a school within 
the school for the “ Emersonian ” cult. 

Emerson’s paper was on Poetry ; it was read to us on a Satur- 
day afternoon when no regular teaching was going on, and only 
two of the listeners were divinity students. Our professors 
were perfectly satisfied by my narrative of the circumstances. 
But Mr. Huntington, with whom I also conversed, was convinced 
that the school was steeped in unbelief, resulting from a general 
“ decline of moral earnestness.” This is the one phrase I recall 
from the only conversation I ever had with him— a brief conversa- 
tion which for the rest certainly left on me an impression of his 
own moral earnestness, insomuch that I was not surprised to 
hear that he had abandoned Unitarianism, at heavy cost to his 
personal associations. 

When Emerson wrote me that he would read a lecture in 
my room, I concluded that it was an occasion of which I ought to 
make the most. My own room was too plainly furnished ; and 
I proposed to my friend Loammi Ware that the company should 
assemble in his room, the most elegant in Divinity Hall. There 
were present Mr. and Mrs. Longfellow, Arthur Hugh Clough, 
J. R. Lowell, Mrs. Charles Lowell, J. S. Dwight, Charles E. 
Norton and his sisters Jane and Grace, Frank B. Sanborn, L. G. 
Ware, Henry G. Denny, and the musical artist Otto Dresel. 
The impression on us was profound. It was a sort of epic that 
we should be gathered around this poet, who fulfilled before us 
one of the sentences he uttered, “ In poetry we require the 
miracle.” When Emerson finished there was deep silence* 
Presently Otto Dresel moved to the piano and performed several 
of Mendelssohn’s “Songs without Words.” Those were the 
only words possible.”' 

* Emerson spoke of " the electric word pronounced by John Hunter 
—arrested and progressive development." After Emerson’s death I gave 
at the Royal Institution, London, a lecture on " Emerson and Lis Views 
of Nature ” (February 9, 1883). While preparing that lecture I inquired 
of Professors Huxley, Tyndall, and Flower (then Hunterian lecturer) 
where I could find John Hunter’s statement about " arrested and pro- 
gressive development.” Neither of these could find the reference, and 
indeed they were startled that Emerson should have discovered such an 
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Such was the memorable episode that became fabled among 
our anxious Boston elders, and excited such perturbation. 

Whether Dr. Huntington’s words about the “ cleeline of 
moral earnestness ” referred particularly to our school or to the 
Unitarian body, I do not know. In either case he was mistaken. 
He could not have attended one of our weekly discussions in 
the chapel without perceiving that our moral c'arnestness was 
almost too intense. War, non-resistance, the methods of dt'aling 
with criminals, slavery, the rights and wrongs of woman, all 
questions relating to human life and .socii'ty, were earnestly 
discussed, and excited more interest than de.hates on fheulogic;il 
problems. And in all this the Divinity School iudicatisi the 
advance in the Unitarian churches of a new moral life whi('h could 
not be prevented from floating the ethical .systems moulded in 
puritanical theology. 

At the time of which I write then; i!xiste<l in and around 
Boston a Unitarian clergy never surpas.sed for tht> eloquence, 
adapted to cultured minds. There wen; ministers who w(Te 
without much renown simply because of their nuraher, who, 
had they been preaching in distant regions, would iiave bt;en 
famous. 

Up to the middle of tlic century the.se fine .spirits had felt 
touched to sufficiently fine issues in guarding their li(X*ks against 
wolves of micient superstition, cruel dogmas, and in encouraging 
domestic virtues and individual culture. Anti their .sucettss wa.s 

anticipation of Natural Selection. I then expkired Paliner’s edition of 
Hunter's works (183s), and found in vol. i.. p. 26 $, shk footnote : " If 
we were capable of following the progress of incrciwe of mindier tif Iho 
parts of the most perfect animal, as they formotl in sucerhsuou, from 
the very first to its state of full iwrfe.ction, wc .should pnihahly hit ahlo 
to compare it to some of the incomplete nnimab lhemsdve.« tif every order 
of animals in creation, being at no stage different from .Home of Ihote 
inferior orders ; or in other words, if we were fo take a serteH of animals, 
from the more imperfect to the iwrfect, we should probably find .111 imper- 
fect animal corresponding with some stage of the mtrsi perfect.'* It was, 
no doubt, this note which Emerson coined into a phrasp of hi t own ■» 
arrested and progros.sivo development." My conjtHUuro is th.U I'ro- 
fessor Owen, who guided Emerson through the Huntrri.tn Mustnun in 
1848, called his attention to Hunter's footnote, to wluch fhoiv is .1 refer- 
ence in Owen's "Physiological Catalogue of the Collegi) at Smguon.i'* 
(vol. i., p. ii.). 
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that in their churches were born competent leaders of men, 
able lawyers, judges, authors. But they failed to heed the 
warning voice of their great leader gone silent — Channing — 
that slavery was an intolerable wrong which would imperil 
the nation. 

In our Senior year we were nearly every Sunday preaching 
in some pulpit needing supply, and as in such places we were 
entertained by prominent Unitarian families, we acquired know- 
ledge of the trend of things. I often filled the pulpits at Ply- 
mouth, Fall River, New Bedford, Newburyport, Marblehead, also 
sometimes in Boston and its suburbs, and gained very distinct 
ideas on the characteristics of Unitarianism in its great days- 
As a rationalist I advocated changes ; and as a free thinker I 
still recognise that there was something offensive in the attention 
learned men were_ giving to ancient and remote times and places, 
and to metaphysics, when their own time and country were in 
sore need of every available fibre of strength. But long experi- 
ence and historical studies have shown me another side of the 
situation. The Unitarians had inherited the old churches ; and 
the hard literature and tyranny of those old Calvinists ’ were 
done away with in the only genuine way— -by evolution instead of 
revolution. Ihe only security against reversion in human evolu- 
tion is that some continuity shall be preserved with all that was 
humane in preceding forms or capable of a human interpretation. 
From time to time a question might be asked, and it was then 
time to answer it. To animate homes and towns with sweetness 
and light, to see after the charities, to encourage reading, cul- 
ture, attention to health, elegance in social life, art, good taste, 
pretty amusements — these made a sufficient task for every 
minister without his paying much attention to polemics. It was 
a fault, I think, in our teaching at Cambridge that it was not 
proved to us, and continually impressed on us, that a man might 
be both scholarly and self-truthful even though, like our dear 
old Professor Francis, he repudiated each particular miracle, 
while maintaining supematuralism. If a preacher made a bold 
statement in one direction, we were apt to regard his conformity 
in others as hypocrisy ; yet we presently went out to our pastoral 
charges, and with whatever radicalism followed usages whose 
inconsistency with our principles was discovered only in later 
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years. How long did I administer the sacranieu! after I had 
rejected every theory of atonement 

We would have been wiser if we had n'alisiHl then, as wt' did 
later, that there was an Emerson in every leading prc'aeher’s 
breast. Frank Sanborn told me that Emerson and Henry Ward 
Beecher happened to meet at some hotel and w<‘re tlining to- 
gether. “ Mr. Emerson,” said Beecher, “ dt» you think a man 
eating these meats could tell what grasses the animals feil on ? ” 
“ No,” said Emerson. “ I’m glad to hear it,” .said Heeeher, “ hn- 
I’ve been feeding on you a long tinn*, and Pm glad my |H‘0])lti 
don’t know it.” 

A disposition for work was hereditary in me. E\-en in the 
cold northern climate I must risi* early, and in that wav managed 
to read many excellent books. My habit of pastoral work on 
my Methodist circuit caused me to welconu' an invitation from 
Charles Norton to unite in a night school which Iu< hatl started 
at Cambridgeport, where many poor resided. It profoundly 
moved me to see a room crowded with grown-up pt'oph* learning 
the rudiments of knowledge like children. 'I'his was what I h;id 
longed for among the poor whites of Virginia, but I iiad at last 
reached agreement with Horace Gnu'ley’s comment on my effort; 
—the poor whites of Virginia could never be <‘ducat<td until 
the slaves were free. 

After aU, the conservative ministers were not <juite wrong in 
their apprehension that Emerson had bect.me a teacher at the 
Divinity School ; only it would have Ixwn more exact to say, 
in the whole college. Charles Norton. Sanborn, Eliot, Horace 
Furness— to name those of whom I knew somethiug—were n^ally 
children of Emerson, perhap.s more truly than stmie of us who 
found him an especially religious inspircr. In later yeans I havt; 
met with men who listened to Ivmerson with enthusiasm, and 
found that, like myself, they had lost the old faith and tlx- hopes 
for mankind which animated us in those years. But lovtt of 
Emerson never perished in any heart that km*w him ; the feeling 
towards him had really little to do with visUiUS and ideals raised 
m us, but wa-s something not to be analysed or tlescrilHsI. For 
myself I may say that even his playful remarks phintial some 
see in my mind. VVhati sonny ? Yoiir sayn you are 

not well to-day. Now what naughty things hsu'e you been 
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doing, for when anyone is sick something the devil is the matter ! ” 
Out of that merry and caressing bit of humour grew in my ministry 
the seimons on health which I condensed into an article in 
my Dial on “The Moral Diagnosis of Disease.” During my 
whole ministry I tried to live up to the art of negation illustrated 
in Emerson’s reply to a lady when I was present. “ Was not 
Christ sinless ? ” asked the pious lady. Emerson said, “ The 
know-ledge of good and evil through experience is an essential 
condition of intelligence, and that wisdom can hardly be denied 
to J esus.” The broken seed-shell of dogma could not be mourned 
when out of it sprang a fragrant flower. Of course, we who went 
out as public teachers had not before us always the taught and 
sympathetic listeners that surrounded Emerson ; I have had 
to defend my beliefs and disbeliefs in controversies, but after 
every one of them I have felt the truth which Emerson wrote in 
a letter (1838) shown me by a lady in Cincinnati : “ I do not gladly 
utter any deep conviction of the soul in any company where I 
think it will be contested— no, nor unless I think it will be welcome. 
Truth has already ceased to be itself if polemically said.” 

On one occasion Mrs. Emerson was speaking of the need she 
felt of belief in something supernatural. Emerson said gently : 
“ Isn’t it enough, Queeny, to look into the eyes of your child ? ” 

“ It does not appear necessary,” he once hinted to me, “ when 
a child is enjoying a spectacle to explain that the good fairy’s 
gems are all glass.” 

One thing Emerson said to me when about to enter on my 
new ministry, I did not forget — aeC dpuTTeveiv. However little 
my best may be, I have found the deepest satisfaction of heart 
and mind is not in the achievement, not in the event — never 
ideal — but in doing one’s very best. 



CHAPTER XIV. 


Divinity School-Anthony Burns, the Fugitive Choifv 

Mss Davenport's " CoIomi>e t>{ Murgurot 

Sy^ester Judd-Peripatetic Preaclung-Miss Upluun's 
-MyExponenco as Proctor-A Curious Tf.eft- Our SpirituS 

aassmato Brings Trouiilc-Auti-sluvery Cat fuuing at i.V.uuiuKluim 

"tv Sojourner Irutli .'J'horeau’.s SiH-eeh- CarriHoii 

Bums the Constitution. ‘ '‘••unsou 


OUE Fredericksburg and Falmouth conuuunitv wtis too Hm-ill 

attention. There was a good deal of talk, and iuquirie.s were 
made about Unitananism. Several cifi^tens of I'rederifk.sburtr 
avowed unorthodox views, and the tTfect of ,„y aberration was 
not entirely unfavourable to rne. 

Of course my old friends, tint Metliodist.s. ha<I to fact* the 
questmn vdiether I wa.s to be daninwi or not beeause tif my 

wf i! my dear 

^ ^ salvation would come even to Levi.atban : “ He 

shall make peace with me.” If thjit “ crooketi serpent ” must 
be saved hOT crooked son was safe ! I think indeed that in my 

way from Sandy Spring to visit me at Cambritige. The visit 

On ”™W v<wl;.W,s. 

hoTd ?"*“ “ l««»- 

Unit’arian .dwol "■>! in ii 

acknowledged bv me h f i ®fs*stance was affeetionately 
had never^bL m assunuit'e that I 

wished to snend ^ ^ ^ economised, lM*e;uise I 

economy wa.s now passed, as I had entered on my Senior 
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year, when students are allowed to fill pulpits. I was getting 
fifteen or twenty dollars every Sunday, and was boarding at the 
best table in Cambridge. 

But just then an event occurred which held momentous 
results for me. In May, 1854, the fugitive slave Anthony Burns 
was arrested in Boston, and the city thrown into excitement. 
Anthony was from our county, and about twenty. His owner. 
Captain Suttle, and William Brent, both well known to me, had 
come to Boston, and Burns was discovered. The city swarmed 
with an angry multitude ; but the new Fugitive Slave Law was 
now in force, and the President ordered a regiment to suppress any 
attempt at rescue. Around the courthouse were stretched chains 
under which the judges and lawyers had to bend on entering. 

The Southern students at Cambridge assembled to offer 
their sympathy to the owner of Burns. I was notified, but 
replied that my sympathies were with the fugitive. 

On the Sunday after the arrest I was in the vast congregation 
of Theodore Parker. A notice had been sent to all the churches 
asking their prayers that the fugitive might be delivered. Parker 
began his services by reading this notice, then quietly laid it 
aside with the remark, “ I have no intention of asking God to 
do our work.” His prayer was for moral courage in the people 
and not for the fugitive’s rescue. -His sermon came as if from 
his cherished heirloom, his grandfather’s musket in the Revo- 
lution. The next morning I tried to get into the court-room, 
but without success, and walked towards the gaol, and from 
across the street observed the crowd. Near me I remarked 
Dr. 0 . W. Holmes, similarly engaged. The larger number held 
heavy sticks and appeared to be of the pro-slavery mob. I 
returned quietly to Cambridge, and next morning saw in the 
papers that there had been an attempt at rescue in which a 
marshal was killed. Hastening to Boston I met Wendell Phillips 
in the street, and went with him to Tremont Temple, where a 
small number of anti-slavery leaders had gathered. Among 
them sat Wentworth Higginson, holding part of his cloak over 
his mouth. He had been wounded by a cutlass on his lip and 
on his neck. Parker spoke briefly; he was not willing, he 
said, to advise a risk he would not share, and regarded the slave’s 
fate as decided. 
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The personal fatt' of Tony was nltimalolv (iofmniiuH hv 
the sum raised to purchase hini. I was told that t'aittaiii Sutilo 
was ready to sell him at once, hut the district atf<«iu.v ihll at 
determined that the dignity of the Uniteii States rt-qui,vd th ’ 
return of Burns to Virginia. Guarded hy Unit.., I States suldiers 
Suttle md Bruit maa-hed will. II,.. f,. (..pi.i,, ; 

streets drapul m black, I„.„..a,|, a Krcal 11., « 

down, to winch was snsiK'mlcd a coir.n iiiscrilaal, " Tiii- Duilh of 
Liberty.” ^ 

On the day before thi.s scene, n.s I left Treniont Tempi.., wh.-re 
I was a silent listener, I wms approarlied by three .»r four men 
whom I had never seen, one of whom .sai.i, ” 1 tol.l that von 
Ere acquainted with the two slavehoklerH.’^ ** Yvs ” ** 

not caU on them and lind „„t n,,- numla-r ,.l ll„Hr i„ '|“ 
Revere House?” ■■No," I answ.-r...!, .sl„„l,l„ri,.„ ..i .I,,,'™ 

gestion, and passed on. ® 

Nothing could be easier than to st-mi my card t.i fhost* two 
men who had known me from rhiklhomi ; had 1 been capable of 

dent a^d kn.nvn this inch 
Suttle ?h;« f him and 

switiment, I was not connected 

nf do u rtmnUd the* iiicliscTiiiiinati* ilriiiiiriation 

of slaveholders. On the other hand, I wa.s at time.s 

^Trdnial I by the ” cmipr., misers,” as if being a 
Virgmian I was pro-slavery. But this feeling was at th.* menw 

the law co^rtf o siwccht-s from h'im iu 

asmSSlT f I through our common euf hnsi- 

to Dwight's Tmtr J time I had become a fr.ftiueiil ctjutrilml.ir 
ter^Mrs JZ nn Choate’s tlmigh- 

at the^pianoiJd !' t>«a«tifui and witty, but woud.*rful 

I was totroduced r° *‘*”®** taCH'r’s lumse. 

concerts of th! M 

c Mendelssohn Quintette Club, or of Otto l)ri*«*L l 
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at times accompanied these ladies, and now and then met Rufus 
Choate. Never was man more charming in his family. There 
was often a play of wits between him and his daughters. He had 
no taste for music, and I was told that when his daughters once 
persuaded him to go to the opera, he looked at the libretto 
helplessly, and said, “ Helen, expound to me this record, lest I 
dilate with the wrong emotion ! ” No, there was no resisting 
Rufus Choate. 

We had a story at Divinity Hall that in the course of a speech 
against the introduction of the slavery question into the pulpit, 

Rufus Choate exclaimed, “ I go to my pew as I go to my bed 

for repose ! ” 

Mrs. Bell was, I think, one of the circle, then small, that loved 
Robert Browning’s poetry. She was the friend of Mr. and Mrs. 
James T. Fields, whose house was the literary salon in Boston, 
and who personally knew the Brownings. To our amazement 
and delight. Miss Davenport (afterwards wife of General Lander), 
who had been charming people of fine taste during an engagement 
at the Howard Athenaeum, announced for her benefit night 
Browning’s “ Colombo’s Birthday.” We could hardly believe 
our senses. I rushed about to tell the news to the Longfellows, 
Palfreys, Mrs. Sparks, and persuaded some students to go, 
despite their protests that they could not understand Browning. 
There was thus a good contingent from Cambridge. The play 
was admirably acted. In after years, when my wife was the 
intimate friend of Mrs. Lander, this lady told us that it required 
all her courage, against theatrical advisers, to present that play ; 
it was because she so loved it. Finding that she had a sympa- 
thetic Valence to support her, she and he toiled until they had 
drilled the other characters. The students who had complained 
of Browning’s “ obscurity ” now discovered that he was clear 
enough when action accompanied the word. But Jennison told 
me that when he applauded a certain passage a bewildered man 
in front of him turned round to look at him, and exclaimed 
“ Good God ! ” 

It was “ Pippa Passes ” that first attracted me to Browning, 
and I mentioned Pippa as a type of unconscious influence in 
some sermon. But when, in 1854) I presented Browning’s works 
to my sister (in her seventeenth year), probably recommending 
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Pippa, my mother was disturbed by it, the episode of Sebald 
and Ottima being too passionate for young people to read. 

It was always a sad reflection that I could never meet Mar- 
garet Fuller. Some of her writings, together with the memoirs 
written by her friends — ^perfect monument of a beautiful soul — 
had been to me, on my Methodist circuit, as that manna which 
“ had the taste of aU in it.” Her mother resided at Cambridge- 
port with her son Arthur, a Unitarian preacher (killed while 
chaplain in the Union army near Fredericksburg). With no 
introduction except my feeling about Margaret, I was received 
by her mother with warm welcome. She told me much about 
Margaret, and said that while she appreciated most highly the 
“ Memoirs,” she was astonished that Margaret should be spoken 
of as plain. With much naivety she said, “ I always regarded 
Margaret as beautiful ! ” This tribute from the mother con- 
firmed what I had heard from others, that the woman of such 
fine brain had recognised the mystical beauty of home experiences 
and affections. “ If we only knew how to look around us we 
should not need to look above.” Had no other pearl fallen from 
Margaret’s lips, these words alone would be a talisman of life. 

In those days I read with enthusiasm the works of Sylvester 
Judd, the minister who had so charmed me at Baltimore when I 
was leaving Methodism without knowing whither I was bound. 
He was my pastor, though I never heard him preach nor touched 
his hand. In his marvellous story “ Margaret,” the whole spiritual 
history of New England was revealed to me, and I mourned 
with his flock in Augusta at his premature death. In after-life 
I discovered that Margaret FuUer was the first to recognise a 
kindred spirit in Hawthorne ; on seeing in “ The Token ” (1832) 
his tale, “ The Gentle Boy,” she had sent him — or rather h$r, 
for she supposed the writer a woman— a grateful message. She 
also knew the fine soul of Judd.* 

* Alexander Ireland gave me a copy of a letter written to him by 
Marpret Fuller from London, October 6, 1846, in which she says 

“ I am much pleased to have your feeling of ‘ Margaret.’ As you say. 
there are such things in real life, yet I fancy the picture, like that of an 
antique Venus, was painted from study of several models. The writer, 
Sylvester Judd (a name as truly American in its style as that of one of 
his own invention Beulah Awn Orff), is a man approaching middle age, 
who has hitherto only made himself remarked by one or two strokes of 
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My Senior year was happy. There were vacant nulnit^ 
be supplied m many surrounding towns • T w-io » i ^ 

Sm.day, expanding my old MeMrs;rL™ S'X 
leaven, at each place entertained by the best familiPQ 
friendships cherished through life^ At Plymouth 
I always stayed at the hoL of Andre^Ssdl t 
type of the politically “vertebrate” New EnSander T 
with a sense of glory well remembered tha”^^^^^^^^ 
first Thanksgiving Day .sermon in the old Plymouth churolf 

iXas'r“r,M'“ cloud of XniLt 

Ideas for Which they would have banished me 

one could have predicted their e ' gentlemen, and 

/ prcaicted their eminence. I thought Tosenh 

in col^^^^^^^^ -«^ba.ssador in England) the handsomest ^youth 
^^Durmg my senior year I was appointed proctor of Divinity 

(Mav^'ao^Xff Congress of the Kansas-Nebraska Bfil 

(May 30, r854), repealing the “Missouri Compromise” made 0 
casus helh between slavery and freedom nnd thi'd ’ ^ 

simultaneous with the triurnnhout ^ Y, 

tido 1 X i^riumphant parade through Boston of 

the slave-hunters carrying Anthony Burns back^into slavery 

Someone who had spoken with Burrxs in nri.n ri". 

ranch frightened and preferred returning quietly rSher”hatX“ 

any attempt at rescue. With my abhmrence rf vwXe r cX 

idered him light, but all the more felt that the time had come 

for vehement utterance. The anti-slavery leader G^risi w^t 

a non-resistant, but the possession of every branch of the govern- 

^ — seen him, but some 

iems haruo^t fwThaUoLoUo be a ^ clergyman, but h 

I should bfmuch f youxs. 

are doing for the good of others TZ yo« 

To the new fratemitv I Sv own. what feeling, what hoping, 

motto Excelsior " ^ ^ belong, where glory ia service, whose 
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ment by the slave power, and its domination over all the State 
laws protecting personal liberty, mingled with the moral issue 
the patriotic sentiment of independence which had confronted 
George III. The young Unitarian minister at Worcester, Went- 
worth Higginson, was eloquent though always calm, and his 
wound received in the attempted rescue of Anthony Burns was 
also eloquent. The impending struggle for freedom in Kansas 
was revealing the weakness of the non-resistant wing of the 
Anti-slavery Society. On July 4, 1854, the annual gathering of 
the abolitionists in Framingham Grove occurred. As a studious 
observer of the movement that so deeply concerned me personally, 
I attended. My brief speech was a plea for peaceful separation 
of North and South after the manner of Abraham and Lot. I 
dreaded the angry passions rising on both sides more than slavery. 

There were several striking incidents at this Framingham 
gathering. 

A very aged negro woman named “ Sojourner Truth,” lank, 
shrivelled, but picturesque, slowly mounted to the platform, 
amid general applause, and sat silently listening to the speeches. 
After some stormy speaker a young Southerner rose in the audi- 
ence and began to talk fiercely. There were cries of “ Platform,” 
and Garrison, who presided, invited the youth to come, up and 
speak freely. The young man complied, and in the course of his 
defence of slavery and affirming his sincerity, twice exclaimtid, 
“As God is my witness!” “Young man,” cried Sojourner 
Truth, “ I don’t believe God Almighty ever hearn tell of you I ” 
Her shrill voice sounded through the grove like a bugle ; sliouls 
of laughter responded, and the poor Southerner could not recovcu- 
from that only interruption. 

Thoreau had come all the way from Concord for this metding. 
It was a rare thing for him to attend any meeting outsid(> of 
Concord, and though he sometimes lectured in the Lyceum then', 
he had probably never spoken on a platform. He w:us now clam- 
oured for, and made a brief and quaint speech. He Ixigan with 
the simple words, “You have my sympathy ; it is all I haves to 
give you, but you may find it important to you.” It was im- 
possible to associate egotism with Thoreau ; we all felt that tin; 
time and trouble he had taken at that crisis to proclaim his 
sympathy with the “ Disunionists ” was indeed important. Ih^ 
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^ there a representative of Concord, of science and letters 
winch conld not quietly pursue their tasks while slavery „i 
franrphng down the rights of mankind. Alluding to the Boston 
commissioner who had surrendered Anthony Burns Edward C 
Lormg Thoreau said, - The fugitive’s case wasT«“XLd 
by God— not Edward G. God, but simple God.” This^was said 
with such serene unconsciousness of anything shocking in it 
that we were but mildly startled. ^ 

4 a Judgment Day. 

e read the Declaration of Independence; then contrasted its 
principles with the Fugitive Slave Law, the judgment of Loring 
surrendering Anthony Burns, and a charge of United State! 
Judge Curtis on the “ treasonable ” attempt to rescue Burns. 

successively these documents, after 
each crying. And let all the people say Amen ! ” The Amens 
were loudly given, but at last Garrison uplifted a copy of tTe 
Constitution of the United States, and read its compromise! 

declared it the source 

of all the other atrocities, the original “covenant with death 
and agreement with hell,” and held it up burning until the last 
ash must have singed his fingers. “ So perish all compromises 
wi 1 yranny ! lie cried, “ and let all the people say, Amen ^ ” 
There were mingled “Amens” and hisses, and some voices of 

adamantine judge parting to right 

That day I distinctly recognised that the anti-slavery cause 
was a religion; that Garrison was a successor of the inspired 

■^“‘'5'- George Fox 

But as I could not work with Lutheran, Methodist, or Quaker 
I could not ]om the Anti-slavery Society. There was a Calvinistic 
accent m that creed about the “ covenant with death and agree- 
ment with hell.’ Slavery was not death, nor the South hell. 

I did not care about the Constitution, and my peace principles 
inclined me to a separation between sections that hated each 
other. Yet I knew good people on both sides. I also believed 
that slavery was to be abolished by the union of all hearts and 
minds opposed to it— those who believed emancipation potential 
m the Constitution, as well as the Constitution-burners. 
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I had some conversation with Rev. Samuel J. May on this 
subject, and I think it was during the interval for luncheon at 
the Framingham meeting— for I remember his saying to a 
Southerner— probably the one rebuked by Sojourner Truth— 
who declared himself sincere, “ I am afraid you are.” However 
that may be, I remember my friend May— a sweet spirit as well 
as an impressive preacher — saying that Garrison’s vehemence 
was not against the Southerners, but the Northern allies of 
slavery. “I remember,” said May, “being with him at a 
meeting, and saying, ‘ Mr. Garrison, you are too excited— you 
are on fire ! ’ Garrison answered, ‘ I have need to be on fire, 
for I have icebergs around me to melt ! ’ ” 

The anti-slavery families out there in the Framingham 
Grove treated me almost affectionately, inviting me to their 
luncheons, spread on the grass, because I was a Virginian ; but 
I was, in truth, almost as lonely as the Carolinian humiliated by 
Sojourner Truth. Did that old African Fate tell the truth 
about me also ? Did God know anything about me, a Virginian, 
with a strange burden every day getting heavier ? 

Ah, yes ! I went back to Boston and found a letter from 
the Unitarian church at Washington, inviting me to preach for 
them during September, and intimating that a permanent 
minister was needed there. The way then was opening before 
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fHERE was but one cloud on my horizon. Slavery existed in 
the District of Columbia ; I would have to deal with that subject • 
and as I was a Virginian connected with families well known in 
Washington, tlie church would have to be informed of my anti- 
slavery sentiments. 

My anxiety for the situation induced me to speak about 
1854^^ Washington (September 10, 

And as now we look forth on the world of humanity, and, remem- 
bering the burdens of old prophets who sang of the latter-day glory, 
and the saying concerning Christ, that “ he saw of the travail of his 
soul, and was satisfied/' so fair and perfect even to that perfect soul 
w^ the vision of the advancing world— see it now frozen by a dread 

against man in war ; see trade 
polluted by dishonesty, so that what we eat and wear is poisoned 
and stained with crime ; see man enslaved by man, until we scarce 
know m their degradation those brothers of Christ, to whom we are 
^ything but brothers— save for the well-known human cry which 
they ever send up appealing to heaven— Oh, as we remember this, 
see t is, your worldly doctrine of calinnsss changes us to marble ! 

On September 17 (text, “Am I my brother’s keeper?”) I 

again introduced the subject, 

I was then about to visit my parents at Falmouth, but in 
answer to my note on the subject I received from my father the 
subjoined letter, dated at Falmouth, September 18, 1854 : 

I cannot refrain from saying I was truly glad you did not find 
It convenient to come down to-day. ... I have reason to know 
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that it was fortunate for you that such was the case, and it is my 
sincere advice to you not to come here until there is reason to believe 
your opinions have undergone material changes on the subject of 
slavery. If you are willing to expose your own person recklessly, 
I am not willing to subject myself and family to the hazards of such a 
visit. Those opinions give me more uneasiness just now than your 
horrible views on the subject of religion, bad as these are. 

You say in your last it is strange that you “ meet with intoler- 
ance nowhere but at home.” If you had but a small amount of 
that best of all sense — common sense — it would not seem at all 
strange that such should be the fact. I should treat all young men 
similarly situated just as you are treated by others^ — ^but their parents 
and best friends would probably do towards them just as your parents 
and friends do towards you. A single moment’s reflection would 
teach any common-sense person the reasonable propriety of our 
course. But having exhausted all our rational effort, we hand you 
over to the mercy of God, through our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ, and pray most earnestly that the ever-blessed Spirit may 
guide you aright. If you make shipwreck in this life and the next, 
you must not only wade through the precious blood of Christ and 
do despite to the Spirit of His grace ; but your father’s prayers, so 
long as his life lasts, will be thrown in the way also. 

This letter had deep affection in it, and grieved me less than 
it puzzled me. I had not made public any opinions concerning 
slavery except in my two sermons at Washington ; there had 
been no report of those utterances ; and I was entirely ignorant 
of the rumours (referred to in the previous chapter) mixing me 
up in the fugitive slave case in Boston. My sister tells me that 
it was even said I had been summoned as a witness against the 
owner of Anthony Burns. I made no reply to my father’s 
letter, and went on with my sermons. 

On October 29, when by announcement the church was to 
meet after the morning services to elect a minister, I felt impelled 
to be perfectly explicit with the congregation, which I knew 
would all be present. My text was, “ Thy kingdom come,” 
and in the discourse I said : — 

Solomon said, “ There is nothing new under the sun ” ; a greater 
than Solomon said, “ I create all things new.” And his church, if 
true to his Spirit, will feel that it is an aggressive thing ; that his 
kingdom, though not of this world, is w it; that it must penetrate 
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and redeem all institutions, and change the world. The church 
must thus hold itself ready to pass free judgment on all customs, 
fashions, ideas, facts ; on trade and politics — and, in this country 
more especially hold itself ready to give free utterance in relation 
to our special national sin— the greatest of all sins— human slavery. 

Within fifteen minutes from the utterance of that sentiment 
I was elected minister, with but two contrary votes. This gave 
me confidence and happiness. I knew what my people could 
bear, and had no fear of trouble. My salary was ample for a 
young bachelor of those days. My friends found for me a pleasant 
suite of rooms where I could entertain friends. 

That a congregation at the national capital, containing in it 
such men as Chief Justice Cranch, Mayor Seaton, Joseph Gales, 
and other eminent citizens well known in Virginia, had settled 
me as their minister produced its impression on my relatives. 
The Intelligencer's reports of my sermons were talked of in 
Fredericksburg, and my father began to feel that there were no 
longer grounds for the apprehensions expressed in his letter of 
September 18. At the close of November I received a cheerful 
letter from him and a letter from my mother begging me to 
visit Falmouth. About the same time numerous letters from 
friends and relatives in Fredericksburg and Richmond urged me 
to visit them. Several Unitarians turned up unexpectedly in 
Fredericksburg, who said they could get the town hall if I would 
preach there. This I declined for my father’s sake, but I could 
not resist an invitation to preach in Richmond, Va., and gave 
in the long-silent Universalist church there two discourses on 
the Sunday of January 21, 1855. 

After an altogether pleasant stay of several days in the 
house of my uncle, Hon. Raleigh Travers Daniel, no word being 
said about slavery and no reproach heard for my heresy, this 
dear uncle accompanied me to both sermons. He said he feared 
that Unitarianism tended to cultivate the head more than the 
heart, which was a good hint to me ; I had been invited to Rich- 
mond to expound unorthodox views, but I ought to have revealed 
the heart in them. I went up with a light heart to my dear old 
home in Falmouth. I was affectionately received by my parents, 
and all seemed about to go smoothly. But at night when I 
was returning home from some visit I was twice spoken to by 
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negroes, who whispered that niy opp<isitinu to slivny and my 
coxirsc about Tony Burns were known among thr eub.iuvd pwipie 
there, and they hinted expeetations that I was eontemjdating 
some movement. I was sh<K-ked by this revelation, and of course 
disclaimed any .such intention. 

But wor.se; was tt) coim\ Next morning as I was walking 
through the main .street a numln'r of young men, some of them 
former schoolmates, hailed me and surrounded me ; they told 
me that my presence in Imlnunith eotiUi Jiot be ti)Ierated. “ Charles 
Frank Snttle,” said one, “ s:iys that when he was in Boston you 
did everything you could against him to prevent Ins getting 
back his servant Tony Ihirns, ami that you are au abolitionist. 
There is danger to have that kiiul ni nuan aimmg our servants, 
and you must leave. We doji’t want tit liave atiy row.” By 
this time a number (sf the rougliiT siti t ha«l ctitwtleti up and there 
were threats. Then a friemilier voiie saiil that un account of 
their respect for my parents and family they wishwi to avoid 
violence, and hoped that I vviiuU! leave witiumt such trouble. 

There was, I think, little danger of violenee to nsyself. My 
parents, brotlaTS, ami ttlher relatives eonstituird a large part 
of the little town, ami whatever their disagreements from me 
would have serioinsly resiuitetl any injury. Vi-t I l imkl not hut 
recognise that if only ofJ their sieeount it was my duty tit leave 
the place; I had no right t«» entaiigli! them in fpsaiiels. More- 
over, the secret appritaches iif the negr«K-H on the ftrevimis evening 
suggested tliat there might imle*-il Iw sMime ilaiigi-r, eaiised by 
the silly gossip of the whites. I therefore Mini tit the eniwd 
that I dill nothing against Cohtnel Suttle and William Brent 
beyond expreswing to students wlio wWied me to sympathise 
with them my lack of sympathy ; but as. there weie muKturs of 
the kind and I had no desire to caiiw distuib.uir»% i w«iuld h'ave 
next day. 

Of tills incident I said not a word at Iwnne. If tut .**h<trt 
ray visit by two days only, and no Hji«*eial explm.itiiin was 
niHided of my «}ufck return to WaMimgton, where I had to preach 
the following Sunday- There n|jjrareil no ivimm to the family 
why there should Ik' any distress almiit parting re-w that I was 
living so near, but to me it w.»* a heavy niomeni when I left 
them. It Was exile. A* I was driven by our faithful r«>.ii'hman, 
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James Parker, across the bridge and along the meadows, it was 
with a feeling that I should never see them again. 

At the first station after leaving Fredericksburg the train 
was entered by my father’s eldest brother, Dr. Valentine Conway 
of Stafford. He had always been fond of me, but had no doubt 
heard Colonel Suttle’s story, and spoke to me bitterly. I did 
not tell him that I was that day banished from my own home 
and relatives, but made what answer I could.* 

Unde Valentine parted from me at Aquia Creek, where at 
that time a steamboat continued the route to Washington. I 
sat on the deck humiliated and weeping. I was just in my 
twenty-third year, and there was now brought home to me 
the terrible fact that the tyranny of slavery crushed not only 
the negroes, but the most loving hearts of all. I afterwards 
discovered that many good women, my mother among them, 
secretly cherished a hatred of slavery, and that many men had 
misgivings about the institution. They were compelled by a 
sort of reign of terror to sacrifice before the idol all expression of 
generous affections — this terror being caused by the gathering 
anti-slavery cloud in the north. 

In after years I could of course make a hundred excuses for 
those young people who ordered me out out of Virginia. I was 
the first and only anti-slavery man they had ever met, and I 
came just after the adventures of their neighbours Suttle and 
iBrent in recovering Tony Burns had brought home to the little 
town some realisation of Northern antagonism to slavery. 

Martyrdom is as demoralising to the martyr as to the per- 
secutor. That incident in Falmouth was for me very unfortunate. 
It distorted my vision. Four years before, when Grace Green- 
wood advised me to read a story coming out in the National 

• When I visited Fredericksburg twenty years later, to be welcomed 
and ffited by those who once drove me away, Uncle Valentine again accom- 
panied me on the cars in Stafford, and said : " When we last rode together 
here and I reproached you for your abolitionism, you made a reply I 
never forgot. You expressed wonder that we Virginians did not see 
that the agitation against slavery was part of a world-wide movement 
for human liberty — a movement whose force was immeasurable and in- 
evitable and would ultimately overwhelm our Southern institution. Your 
prediction has been fulfilled.” We looked out on the dear old fields of 
Stafford, which the tramp of armies had desolated. 



Era, “Unde Tom’s Cabin.” I reatl a few eh, inters. Init <lui not 
care to obtain tlu' further ones. Not otsly w.is I as yet in tran- 
sition on the slavery <iuesti<ui, btjt I reeogiU'.e(i nufhing in 
Mrs, Stowe’s romance tliat was true of slavery in \’irj>iui,i. But 
how terrible is the personal factor ! Boor Shyloek s.iys : “ Thi. 
curse never fell upon our race till now ; I nev«*r felt it (iU ntm.” 
I read “ Unde Tom’s Cabin ” with different eyes ; aiul reealling 
every ugly incident connected with itegroes th.it 1 hud seen 
since childhood— and at Warrtmtem the sales of sl.ives were ugly 
enough though rare— I concluderl that .Mrs. Stowe's lanik was 
a photographic representation of things gthng on in St.itr-s farther 
south. 

I still loved niy State, ami the position 1 had at Wa.sliingttm, 
considered so enviable liy other young niinistms. by no means 
consoled me for the failing of mv dieam of an ajiohtolate in 
Virginia. At the dose of April a Unitarian tnini.^ter, .Mr. Crap.ster, 
was to fill my pulpit, and I seiiied the occ.ision for an excunsion 
into the part of Virginia where I had never been. Arcoinpanied 
by Franklin Philp, whosi! wife was the organist m my rhurch, I 
visited HarpsT’s I'erry, Weir'.s C.ive, and the Natural Bridge, 
then made my way to Charlottesville. 

As wc strolled througli the beautiful grounds of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia and saw the fine-liMiking stndeuts, iny old 
missionary dream revived, ilasteiung into the town I secured 
a sort of hall, and placards were jawted auiioum lug that on the 
next afternoon (Sunday) f would preach. I do not retnemher 
whether I aimmmced any sjiecial Hubjeet, but probably iiuUcafed 
that it wa.s unorthodox, for one or two .students t ame primed 
for opposition in the discussion, which it was said wtnild Ixs 
invited. The room was crowdetl, mainly hy imiversity men— 
my name and connections were well known— and 1 hail gatluTctl 
for the occasion what I considered the Irent p.is%.iges of several 
sermons. No doubt I alluded to the ratitmahsm of iln* foumier 
of their univensity, President Jefferson, hut was prmtenf enough 
not to make any allusion to fdavery. My ohjectioiw to the chief 
dogmas were bas<*d on Ixith .scriptural ami latiunal gimmds. 
The distmssion that followed was quiet ami scholaily. Fortu- 
nately I had a little (keek Tisstament along, .tml wan able to 
score a point by proving that my text, 2 1'nu. in,, rb, “All 
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Scripture is given by inspiration of God,” etc., should be trans- 
lated “ Every Scripture inspired by God is profitable,” etc. My 
opponents, however, were well drilled in their faith, and no doubt 
as well satisfied as I was with the discussion. In that remote 
place, where Unitarianism was unknown, they were as eager as 
the ancient Athenians for some new thing, and I had pleasant 
interviews with some of them. 

One evening a large bonfire in the neighbourhood of the uni- 
versity attracted my attention, and on going out to it, I found 
the students making around it a great hullabaloo whose cause I 
could not understand. But I now learned that Mrs. Stowe, 
author of “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” had just arrived on a visit to her 
relative, the wife of Professor McGuffie. The occasion was seized 
for a frolicsome manifestation. Someone at our hotel told me 
that Mrs. Stowe was only the pretext for a frolic, as the Faculty 
might be timid about repressing an orgie disguised as an ex- 
pression of Southern sentiment. Whether there were any un- 
pleasant effects for the professor’s family or Mrs. Stowe I do not 
know, but I went off feeling that there was an impassable barrier 
to my entering on any ministry in Virginia. 

I had received from Richmond a letter from Thomas H. 
Wynne (who had been on the staff of cousin J ohn Daniel’s paper 
until he — Daniel — had been sent as Minister to Sardinia), in 
which he said, “ Your discourses gave the fullest satisfaction, 
and numerous inquiries have been addressed to me in regard to 
the possibility of securing your services altogether.” Had it 
not been for that incident at Falmouth I should probably have 
left Washington and settled in Richmond. No “ Salvationist ” 
was ever more ardent than I was in my desire to grapple with the 
dark and evil powers steadily taking possession of my State. 

Meanwhile, however, my labours in Washington— and truly 
I toiled through all the daylight of the week — secured favour. 
Even my father was adapting himself to the situation on finding 
that I was steadfast to my aim. My discourses were rarely on 
public matters or polemical questions ; they dealt mainly with 
the human heart and spiritual life, self-truthfulness, the functions 
of doubt and duty of inquiry. 

Dr. Bumap was a good deal troubled by “ the abolition 
complexion of the ordination services,” and reminded me that 
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“ one ism is enough at a time.” Concerning my latilmlimiriau 
tendencies he had apprehensions, but still culled mt.‘ his Timothy. 
In one of our talks he said, “ The miracles cannot Ih' tlenied without 
tearing the New Testament to pieces. Christianity stamls prac- 
tically on three legs— Miracles of Jesus, Sanctity of Sunday, and 
the Christian Ministry. Take either away and it must topph; 
over.” 

The first sermon of mine published in Washington was en- 
titled, “ The Old and the Now : A Sermon containing tlu* History 
of the First Unitarian Church in Washington Caty.” It was 
given December 31, 1854. I rememl)er at'ross all tin* ytnir.s the 
pains taken in the preparation of this liistorical sermon. Ko 
history of the church existed, and for sorne weeks I had gone 
about making inquiries of the older families fur information. 
One-third of the sermon was an (‘xhortation relating to the 
duties transmitted to us by a Past altogether honouralihs Its 
composition was indeed a burden. Not ytd twenty-three 
years of age at my installation, I had to give instruction to 
grey-haired men, to families well acijuainfed with tlu; condi- 
tions of thought and life in the great capital wiiere I was 
a novice. 

I did not enter on ray Wa-shington ministry in any polemical 
spirit ; I was anxious to conform as far as possible with the 
sentiments of the community, and to Ik* friendly with the orthodox 
churches with which our heretical .society had established some 
modus vivendi. But sewn an cKcasion arose where it was ner«*ssai y 
to assume a recusant attitude. In the summer (1B55) a terrible 
plague broke out in Virginia {Norfolk and Portsmouth). My 
church promptly raised a large sum for the siifferers, (hi Sep- 
tember 16, when a collection wa.s made for that purpose, 1 gave 
a discourse on “ The True and the False in Pnwalent Theories 
of Divine Dispensation.” Although I opposi’d the many pulpit 
assertions that the plague wa.s a Judgment from Ileavya, I had 
nothing much better than commonplace optimism with which 
to confront such suixirstition. The sermon, however, con- 
tained a passage which notified my congregation that 1 was 
able to see a Satan if not a God in the ptfslilence— namely, the 
evil institution that degraded labour and heriied families into 
squalid quarters where disease and crime find their ne.st.H. 
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The sermon was printed with the following preface ; — 

When it was suggested by some who agreed with the sentiments 
of the following discourse, that its publication might be beneficial, 
the writer, having prepared it in the ordinary course of his ministry, 
and without any view to publication, declined. Since that, the 
following resolution has been issued by the Board of Aldermen and 
the Common Council : — 

'' Resolved, That as, in all time of our tribulation, it becomes us 
to acknowledge the hand of the Almighty, and, by prayer and sup- 
plication, call for His merciful aid and deliverance ; that, therefore, 
the Mayor of our city be, and he is hereby, requested to set apart 
Wednesday, the 26th inst., as a day of fasting, humiliation, and 
prayer ; that he request the citizens to assemble in their various 
places of public worship, and offer petitions to Almighty God in 
behalf of those He has seen fit to visit so sorely, and that He will 
be pleased to avert from us such terrible calamity.” 

Feeling that we cannot assemble on that day to '' acknowledge 
the hand of the Almighty,” and call for His merciful deliverance ” 
from His own hand ; nor assist in rendering persons less able to give 
for the relief of the sufferers, by loss of a day's wages ; nor bear our 
testimony, however feeble, in favour of a sanctity which deprives the 
people of thirty or forty thousand dollars, that the Council may 
have its conscience soothed by a day's crying of Lord ! Lord I ” 
for its refusal to appropriate five or even one thousand dollars for 
the sufferers ; nor petition Him to do the work of our board in 
averting “ from us such terrible calamity,” we shall not open our 
church on that day. 

In place of such ministrations, this discourse is offered to the 
public. The author does not anticipate much open sympathy with 
his sentiments, but has yet to learn that the truth may not be most 
demanded by the time and place that give it the least welcome. 

Washington, September 21, 1855. 

I had not consulted my society about closing the church on 
Fast Day, but sent word to the committee that I could not 
personally participate in that function. Nearly all of the society 
approved my course, but it brought down thunders from most 
of the pulpits. Having exhausted the pestilence as a topic, 
they did their part to bring down a divine judgment on the 
pestilence of heresy. 
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Thi* yt ilmv f,‘\vr lia.l bi i-tiri fu «1.-. Im.- iirfiir,. f|„. 
camr ; tli,* aOivitv y oi our Mn iuiv iti hrh.idt, tlf* 

wiff.*nns was w.-H known ; ;uiit th.- vsum to whi. h our nuhut 
rfiiw.rs had fastnl ” for stiif.- .m.l iI.-ImU-. and to smiu' with 
the tlst," .served to rrowtl inv i!nnr!» on Si-j.tenih« r }c», the 
.suhject annonnttul ’• I'liarisaHin amj Fasting." I’ht’ sar- 

taHius td Isaiah tin fastiuj? and the wainingH id against 
puhlu* fasting snpjdiiHl nw with ainimmtfion. hut the alisiirdities 
of the prearhrrs wm* alninst m-U ndutmg. S'ooj litt!.* Norfolk 
it iijjjwarod, had Iwen rhoM it hv tlnlnal wjalh as a virtijn for tlie 
sins of III! Anterira 1 

An appendix to this disnituse as printed eonlains the letter 
of LonI Palmerston, th-toher m, i»5.!, to tin- Pj eslndery of 
lulinburgh dtslining their n-ipiest that the Koveinnunt shmikt 
apjKiint a fast day on ammnt ..f t!ie .'h..!eia. his reasons eon- 
firming thosii that led me to protest against the f.mt tlav in 
Wellington. l« this was added an editorial from the London 
7 men, Novemln-r a. m »iip|Kiri of Palmerston's refusal. 
Its picture of the imetmnis j«>pn!ai preaehei. who ** h.is enough 
ottomans foi a Pasha and ritongh shpjn'rs for a eentiiHsle. ’* 
exeifi'tl iaughter. and the incident was rlostai 

It was a sidlk'ient solace lor all sharp iritieisms that the 
{Wt Longfellow WTote me ; ** Thanks foi your brave and manly 
dimmmsi! on the * Fast.* U is a true and vali.int wor»l." 

the most imisirtiint result of this tm nlent w.is its revidalioii 
that my rongregation was emmli.dlv laiion.ilistie. and that 
cat tug cili/eiis of \\ ashington by nt» means stiaied ilie vulg.ir 
suptfrstitions. Although f never hail to deal with any furtlier 
attacks from the pulpits, the positions I had limtiilirti, { 
came to re-mad them, did not tpiile siitisfy myself. PoMthly 
some o my more phih^iphiral listeners fell that m refuting 
l.ulanrs I had rai-Hsl problems witiunit wilving them. I re- 
member my dear friend liudsmn Taylor saying, ** I wish vmi would 
preach us a sermon on ('ttid- simply T»o«l.” I was staith-d liy 
fn«^ demaml, but no doubt told him I would try to respond to it ; 

lender the casi* of Simonides, who, .mkeil hy 
^ * 1*1* *** was (iod ? " ri-r{uired a day to t me itler ; 

ant w leii I hero t ame for hw answer, another day, .nitl at the 
tn 0 every d.ty another, the difTirulty increasing in propulioiii 
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with the thought bestowed upon it. I did indeed give a discourse 
on reverence for God, in a series on the Three Reverences (in 
Goethe’s “ Wilhelm Meister ”), but on reading it now I recall 
once more Renan’s reflection on the many headaches suffered 
by young men in exchanging one error for another. 

Early in the nineteenth century several families, chiefly of 
English birth, living in Washington, used to meet on Sundays in 
each other’s houses, and read Unitarian literature. They dis- 
covered in the city a merchant, Robert Little, formerly a clergy- 
man of the English church, from which he had withdrawn because 
of his Unitarianism. This led to the formation of a Unitarian 
society, and its building was dedicated (1822) by Robert Little. 
The church was attended at the same time by John Quincy 
Adams, President, and John C. Calhoun, the famous Southern 
senator. Calhoun gave a large subscription, and a gentleman 
who received it told me that in giving it the senator said : “ It 
will be the religion of the country in fifty years.” Robert Little 
sometimes preached in the House of Representatives, and Jared 
Sparks, the most eminent Unitarian minister of that time, was 
elected chaplain of Congress. There had been long intervals in 
which visitors of national reputation had occupied the pulpit, 
the most frequent and able of these being Dr. Orville Dewey. This 
minister and lecturer was a devotee of Daniel Webster. He 
had excited anti-slavery wrath by an imprudent remark, and he 
privately said to me that if I preached anti-slavery views in 
Washington I would not maintain myself there. 

The traditions of the Washington pulpit had thus established 
a very high standard of preaching. This I knew veiy well, and 
it was not without trepidation that I entered on my work. I 
had, however, not only a distinguished but a generous and 
S3rmpathetic audience. Never was there a fairer sky above a 
young minister, and I was for a time able to ignore the small 
cloud in it. This cloud might be symbolised by one pew, more 
finely cushioned than the rest. It was that in which President 
Fillmore had sat, undisturbed by any allusion from the pulpit 
to his having signed the Fugitive Slave Bill. 

Justice Daniel of the Supreme Court, my mother’s uncle, her 
half-brother Cushing Daniel, and other relatives in Washington, 
treated me with the old affection. I was welcomed in beautiful 
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homos. Mr. Hiuison Taylur. now <if Poughkr'oiKtt*, prosently 
rcceivod mo into his inmso, utnl tliuuKh a wi-altliy man, {lonorousl'y 
agreed to am'jjt payment rather than iiave m<' drift among 
the bnarding-hou.ses. He ami his wih* g.iv.- me .i happy liome. 
His brother Franck— a man of with* reading ami his brilliant 
wife, n/c Wallach, were almost parental in their kindness to me. 
Their daughters- Charlotte, now Mrs. Rtddey l‘:v.ins; Virginia, 
who married in Ihmghkw’psle ; as»! Ennly. now wife of Fred(‘riek 
McGuire, superintendent of the Coreoran < lallet y and their sons, 
Morgan, Frank, and H.irry. now rlintingninhed naval oirieens-- 
were rdl charming. TIu- Unit.uiui s.«'i.d < ir« le in Washington 
was unsurpassed for inli-lligenee and influenee. 

Mr. Seaton had given to his .Va/nwiai I :i reputa- 
tion suggested in the story that a jury onee deriiled that if a 
dead man were found with that pa|»«'r in his porket it wa.H evi- 
dence of his respect ability. He Mned to s.iy th.it the thief edi- 
torial art was in knt>wing what to keep »nit td a paper. He had 
been an eminent mayor «>f W.ishington, was in every way an 
attractive gentleman tif the trki .sehtnil, ,in«l his hiMutiful mansion 
in the centre of Washingftin was the seat »»f hospitality, Ik and 
his gracious wife always invitetl me tin Sumlay evening, wlien the 
family was ofttm joinet! by their married d.mghter, the brilliant 
Mrs. Columbus Monroe. 

Jostiph Gales, a ftnuuler of the Naiional JttteUigmrer anti of 
our church, though ttm infirm tti attend, was t:ordial ; and I 
have in late years yften had reason to regret that I tlitl not then 
know that Iw; w;w a .son of the publisher who sixty years ladore 
had fled from proseculitjn in Sheffield, England, for puhlishing 
there Thomas Paine’s ** Rights of Man." • 

Judge ('ranch, father of ChristtipUer, jkk*! ami artist, was 
too old to utfend diurrh regularly. He tlieti in SeptisnlHir, 
1855, aged eighty-six. My distmursc " On the Fife am! t'haraeter 
of the Hon. William Cranch, 14 ,. D., late Chi«*f Jnstre of the 
District of Cohimbia," was ptiblished by Eranek Tavlor, on re- 
quest of the siHuety. Tlie clutracter and wide inilnenctr of this 

‘•‘When Pfune, after hi* ternble experiences in HniKpe, lettiraed to 
America In tSo?, it wm tho elder Gelm who wclcomrtl low lu \y.i«hi«gtt)H, 
despite tli« rage of pnlpitt, itnd In the NaHrnal tnUlh^f>mrr last apimared 
four of Paine's l.filen tn lk$ Citimu e/ AmtnM. 
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judge, who held his official place fifty-four years, had done more 
to diffuse in Washington respect for Unitarianism than all the 
preachers together. He was fond of music, and had an organ in 
his house. I was told that on one occasion, when the organist 
failed to come, the beautiful old man with his flowing white 
locks arose from his pew, ascended to the choir, and played all 
the music. 

There were in the society persons of special knowledge and 
ability whose friendship was invaluable to me. Among these 
was Professor Espy, the meteorologist, a bom philosopher 
(necessitarian), another being Dr. Nichols, physician of the 
Insane Asylum. Lieutenant Edward Hunt, U.S.A., an admirable 
gentleman and scientific man, had recently married Miss Helen 
Fiske, in later years known by her literary works published under 
the initials “ H. H.” Helen had never been in a Unitarian 
church until she came with her husband to ours. Without 
being exactly beautiful, she was of distinguished appearance- 
tall, fair, and with candid beaming eyes, in which kindliness 
contended with penetration. She was highly educated, brilliant 
and sometimes satirical in conversation, dressed with elegance, 
and while laughing at the world of fashion, entered it with an 
eagerness that suggested previous repression, perhaps of a reli- 
gious kind. While always adequate to the functions of her social 
■position, they could not “ stale her infinite variety.” She could 
be philosophical at one moment, merry and witty at another, 
and in whatever vein was enpging. But she then showed no 
inclination for literary pursuits. It was a serious loss to me 
when the Hunts were ordered off to Rhode Island, but I visited 
them there. 

I had given Helen, at Washington, Emerson’s works, and 
the study of these, and also the development of her beautiful 
little son Rennie, made her more serious. She told me that she 
had one day found herself in the same railway car with Emerson, 
and both being alone, she introduced herself in my name. Emerson 
had received her cordially, and she had with him an hour’s 
conversation, the memory of phich was treasured. She was a 
lover of Hawthorne’s works. She said that she could test the 
intellect or heart of any acquaintance by inducing him or her to 
read one or another of Hawthorne’s tales, and afterwards dis- 

M 
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covering what they thought of it. She gave one of her guests a 
military man, The Snow-Image ” to read during an hour’s 
absence of herself and husband, and afterwards found he regarded 
it as simply a sort of fairy-tale for a child. “ So I adapted mv 
conversation to a gentlemanly blockhead.” 

Lieutenant Hunt was killed by an explo.sion whilt'. engaged 
on some experiments in his office at Newport, and that tragedy 
coijmed with the death of their charming boy Rennie, wrought 
m Helen Hunt an effect of which I recognise some trace in her 
beautiful tale, “ Mercy Philbrick’s Choice.” Her hair did not 
indeed at once turn white like that of Mercy Philbrick. nor did 
she enter the pulpit, but she became a beloved teacher to a 
^rish which included all lovers of literature. At Washington 
Helen ridiculed everyone with “ a mission ” ; the later years of 
her life were devoted to the cause of American Indians. 

s the receptions of the President were those of the nation, 
and not of the particular President who happened to be its cham- 
berlain, I attended them occasionally until the wars in Kansas 
began. The receptions were very brilliant, and it is a pity that 

was dressed in 

white, dccolhUe to an extent now rarely known in America even 
on the Stage, but evening dress for gentlemen was not general, 
nf gracious and gentlemanly !is a host. 

with him I have no remembrance at 
e President’s countenance, though not intellectual, had 
T refinement and even benevolence with 

« Au ^he outrages in Kansas. 

,-r,a creatures, but so slow ! ” says Brown- 

h2'rt.H \ ^ ^ think a man bad- 

W shl.? T. ®^°tatio Bridge. U.S.N. (whom I 

foreseen^-^^K^^* make my friend had I 

SSv so^b.5°°.^ about Nathaniel Hawthorne), and who so 
bSn m.r * Hawthorne’s life. There has 

bS than Franklin Pierce, 

“ Whafpv ^ ^ written on his tomb the words of Biiddlui : 

a wron^W ^ ^ t« enemy, 

a wrongly directed mmd wiU do us greater mischief.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Ante-bellum Washington — Incongruities — ^The McGuires — Benoni — Lewis 
Cass — Jefferson Davis — Seward — ^John P. Hale — Charles Sumner — 
General Winfield Scott — Science and Literature — Salmon P. Chase 
— Dr. Bailey — Longfellow’s “Hiawatha” — Ministerial Experiences 
— Walt Whitman — ^The World-burden — Gerald FitzGerald. 

Those who know only the fost-lellum Washington cannot realise 
the charm of the earlier city. Fifty years ago there were two 
Washingtons — one a large hotel distributed in edifices meeting 
the official nation’s need, the other a village still rambling at 
large after its two generations. The village had been steadily 
swamped by the capital, but it was to that my intimacy mainly 
belonged, and life therein was delightful. To the old residents 
and their circle the national Washington was scenic, also not a 
little grotesque, and always amusing. I kept at times a scrawling 
journal, and select a few notes which, though of little interest, 
may give some idea of the incongruities one encountered in the 
primitive Washington. 

To-day I saw the Catholic saint Mrs. Mattingly entering her 
house. It is, I believe, the thirteenth year since she arose from 
the bed whereon she lay, so far as human judgment could go, dying 
of cancer. Her importance to the Catholic Church here was so great 
that the Pope ordered that mass should be said for her recovery 
on a given hour throughout the world. On that hour she was informed 
that the Church universal was praying for her. Her system was 
revolutionised, and the cancer gradually withered from that moment. 
Her case has been the means of converting many hereabout. Op- 
posite her house a “ psychological healing medium ” has put out 
his card, declaring himself ready, with the aid of spirits, to do the 
same thing for anyone afflicted, at a dollar per head. 

Visited, in company with John L. Hayes (a distinguished lawyer). 

Lord — . He is an English nobleman, who, having spent all 

his means in litigation to obtain some vast Canadian estates to which 
he believes himself entitled, is now ending his days miserably in a 
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garret in Washington, and is kept from starvation by charity. Mr 
Hayes has examined his claims to the estates, and has no doubt 
of their being well founded. Hard by is the splendid mansion of a 
millionaire, who came here a barefoot boy, with no claims but that 
which every industrious boy has upon the vast estate of the New- 
World. 

At the President’s reception this evening the brilliant wife of 
the Russian Count B attracted all eyes. I remember her years 
ago as a schoolgirl in Georgetown whom I used to meet eating bread- 
and-butter, and dragging her satchel for a wagon on her way to 
school. The Russian count also met her, admired the pretty face 
beneath the bread-and-butter, kept his eyes on her, and just as she 
was leaving school adorned her with pearls and diamonds, and took 
her to St. Petersburg as Countess B. 


to-day a descendant of the Fairfax family— quite a beautiful 
a y, and one too proud of her lineage to marry a mere democrat, 
bfie IS poor. The family once owned a farm in Virginia larger than 
England and Wales together. 


• + pleasant evening in the company of a niece of the novel- 

,ist zschokke. She had, or was supposed to have, in her youth the 
gr 0 second-sight. She gave me an interesting account of the 
experiinents which she underwent to satisfy her uncle Zschokke’s 
cunosi y m such matters, and which led him to write his celebrated 
story. The Sleep-Waker.” She was forbidden by a physician the 
exercise of her power, and it finally left her. She is the wife of the 
Swiss consul at Washington. 

It is the custom in Washington for 
the ladies of every distmguished house to receive callers. There is 

famiSs .""O’" into the front doors of refined 

on cnoi,' • ^ hemg to devour the dainties provided lavishly 

shrinkkir^nr' ^ *0 

feW^tth!“ v Kotection, before two half-tipsy 

they (the ladiVt;^ demanding whether 

and that everJ « a " Americans should rule America,” 

and that every ‘damned Abolitionist should be hung.” 

sevCTawfmi'K^ con^egation I enjoyed acquaintance with 
fate T McGuires. The elder McGuirc- 

tatlier of Fredenck, now superintendent of the Corcoran Gallery 
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— had lived in Washington from early youth, and had personal 
knowledge of the historic events and personages of that region. 
With his humour and graphic powers he related personal ex- 
periences and anecdotes which made many dry bones live even 
in my own Virginia neighbourhood — for he was not an imagina- 
tive man, and his every narrative had the ring of truth. He 
had known President Jackson and accompanied him on the 
steamer to Aquia Landing, and thence by stage-coach to Freder- 
icksburg, where Jackson (1832) inaugurated the monument of 
the mother of Washington. He witnessed the sensational inci- 
dent that occurred when the boat paused at Alexandria, where 
an officer named Randolph rushed aboard and pulled Jackson’s 
nose — an action by which the President and those around him 
were so paralysed that the assailant walked quietly ashore. The 
President gave beside the monument an admirable address, but 
McGuire did not hear it, and told me why. When the company 
reached Fredericksburg they were distributed about in its hos- 
pitable homes. Young McGuire after his weary journey slept 
soundly. In the early morning he was awakened by a coloured 
servant who bore a very large tumbler of something unknown. 
He drank the whole of this iced liquid, the most delicious thing 
he had ever tasted, and straightway went to sleep again. After a 
time he waked up, and went downstairs to breakfast. He found 
food set out, but the house was entirely vacant ; he walked to 
the front door and found the street also empty. One human 
being, an extremely aged negro, came hobbling along, who in- 
formed him that the whole town had gone out to Kenmore, a 
mile away, to hear the President’s speech. The ceremony was 
early in order that the President might return to Washington 
the same afternoon. McGuire hastened out, but met the crowd 
coming back. So he returned to Washington with no recollection 
of Fredericksburg except its extremely matinal hospitality and 
the fallacious charms of the mint-julep. 

The office-seeking spirit supplied Washington with charac- 
teristic types of insanity. There was sometimes seen on Penn- 
sylvania Avenue a poor fellow in shabby, half-military dress, 
who imagined himself to be George Washington, and the boys 
trooping at his heels to be an enthusiastic people. There was a 
more striking figure who believed himself to be Lafayette. His 
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name was Benoni. I first came upon him when taking a walk 
beyond the western limit of the city. In a beautiful grove the 
old man was sitting on a log in front of his hut. His long and 
matted hair, his beard reaching to his breast from every part of 
his cheeks, his yellowish complexion, the glassy brightness of 
his eye, might have made him a comfortable living among the 
artists of Paris or Rome. He had constructed a hut with old 
rails, and there I visited him. A fire in the centre ; an old coffee- 
pot and skillet ; a plank for bed with no clothing for it— these 
constituted the whole estate of Benoni. The autumn frosts were 
already upon us, and I asked Benoni if he would not be more 
comfortable in the city. He could not, he said, go away at 
present ; he had passed three winters there, and had been assured 
by the President that by next spring his country-seat would be 
ready. He lived on what the market wagons cast to him. 

Foremost among “ cranks ” was the editor of Truth. With 
his many documents of importance to his country which he was 
eager to show, he was a bore. He had once caused a commotion 
in the Senate gallery by wishing to shoot Henry Clay, but that 
had not got him into an asylum, nor even the wild insanity of 
supposing that a paper named Truth could live in Washington. 
But its prospectuses alone lived. Every election year he an- 
nounced himself a candidate for the presidency, declaring that 
he loved his country as he loved his God. 

I have sometimes queried whether Henry Labouchere did 
not get the title of his famous London journal from that poor 
creature in Washington. For it was in 1854-55 that Labouchere 
was involved with the British Legation at Washington for raising 
Americ^ recruits for the Crimean War, and when he was sent 
back with his chief Crarapton to England perhaps he may have 
carried among his souvenirs of Washington lunacy a prospectus 
of the original Truth ! 


The most interesting figure in Congress to me was Senator 
Seward. I met him only two or three times— the first time at 
a reception and luxurious supper in his own house, where I was 
mtroduced to him by the Hon Robert C. Schenck, but had no 
opportunity for conversation.* I remember, however, standing 

♦Seward knew the pohtical importance of terrapin and champagne, 
was told that once on hearing some compromisers were coming on a 
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near and observing him while he was talking with eminent per- 
sonages. His air was that of candour, and it was the same in 
his speeches. There was in his whole manner — one might say, 
rather, absence of manner — abandon, freedom from artifices, 
and self-restraint. 

Senator Seward’s prestige among the anti-slavery people 
had been made by his bold condemnation of the Fugitive Slave 
Law (1850), in which he declared that men would not obey it ; 
they would be guided by “ a higher law.” The Southern con- 
gressmen made what capital they could out of this alleged de- 
claration that there was a law higher than the Constitution. But 
Seward was after all a child of the political phase of the anti- 
slavery movement ; he was not trusted by those of the religious 
era. Senator Sumner was the watchman for these, and had an 
instinctive distrust of Seward. After the execution of John 
Brown for his attack at Harper’s Ferry, Seward made a speech 
in which Sumner remarked to me the inconsistency of saying 
at one point that Brown was insane and at another that he was 
“justly punished,” Seward was in Europe when the John 
Brown excitement occurred, and that imprudent phrase uttered 
immediately on his return probably cost him the presidency. 

John P. Hale, senator of New Hampshire, was a solid, hand- 
some man, with clear-cut features, a good voice, and a lucid, 
vivacious way of speaking. His impressiveness as an orator 
was partly due, like that of John Bright, to a humanised religious 
feeling which warmed and quickened his ethical principles. He 
once spoke of the enslaved and despised African “ who yet bears 
within him a nature destined to run parallel to the eternity of 
God.” He had much reputation as a humorist. Hale was, I 
think, the most popular of the anti-slavery Senators among the 
Southerners. But he warned them solemnly that they were 
trying to carry slavery through an age to which it did not belong. 
“ You cannot steer rni iceberg through the tropics. The warm 
sun will shine on it and melt it ; the rains will fall on it and melt 
it ; the winds will beat on it and melt it.” 

certain evening to coax Mm in behalf of some measure, he had a fine 
supper prepared, and after listening to them threw open the dining-room 
door, and said to the congressmen, “ Gentlemen, let us tahU your motion 
for the present I ” 
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Senator Hale had an attractive family. His daughters were 
among the young ladies from the North whose invasion the old 
Southern society in Washington could hardly resist. 

Senator Sumner fell just short of being a great statesman. 
I enjoyed his friendship for many years and recognised his fine 
qualities, but always felt regret that Massachusetts should not 
represented in the Senate by men more adapted to the crisis 
through which the country was passing than either Sumner or his 
coUea^e, Henry M. Wilson. Sumner had no sense of humour, 
and his way of treating things was too academic. I believe he 
would have been a stronger man if he had married earlier ; he 
did marry late in life, too late for the marriage to be happy. He 
apparently had no relative or friend intimate enough to criticise 
im. His most intimate friends at home (Boston) were the 
Longfellows, who were too loyal to him, as indeed most of us 
were, on account of his inflexible devotion to our cau.se, to tell 
him his faults. Sumner was an incarnation of the anti-slavery 
conscience ; he was sent to take the place of Webster, whose last 
appearance in the capitol was to listen to his succes-sor’s arraign- 
ment of the Fugitive Slave Law for which he (Webster) was 
chiefly responsible. 

I sometimes met General Winfield Scott. In 1852 he had 
een a Whig candidate for the presidency, on a platform of 
toe suppression of any further discussion of the slavery question. 
For this he had been much ridiculed North and South. My 
cousin Danid said in his Richmond Examiner that Scott’s first 
name was originally “ Wingfield,” but the “ g ” had been droptied 
for the more military “Winfield.” Mayor Seaton, at whose 
house I used to meet him, thought him rather garrulous, but hcj 
was a striking figure. To all who knew the old gentleman it must 

beginning of the Union war the 
r ^ nited States should have been under the command 
o this yed general ; and yet I now have to credit him with 

been avoidel ^ followed, the war might have 

There was never much literary ability in Congress. Daniel 

for learning by his legal argument on the 
Girard bequest founding a^ college from which ministers of religion 
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were excluded. But I was informed that all the historical know- 
ledge in it was supplied to him by a learned Methodist, Rev. W. B. 
Edwards. Longfellow said that Sumner recalled to him the his- 
toric speakers in Parliament, but the senator used to be ridiculed 
for his Latin quotations. Congressman Upham, who wrote tire 
valuable monograph on Salem Witchcraft, impressed me — he 
attended my church — as a fine literary intellect entombed in 
politics. 

Outside Congress there was a good deal of intellectual activity 
of the scientific kind. Lieutenant Maury and Professor Espy, 
and at the Smithsoiaian Institution Professors Henry and Baird, 
gave Washington a fine reputation in that direction. School- 
craft’s researches were interesting all countries in the aborigines. 
The best feature of Washington was the courses of lectures given 
at the Smithsonian, not limited to science, which enabled us to 
hear eminent educators from various parts of the country. For 
modern American history we had George Washington Parke 
Custis, who compiled all the fictions about General Washington 
which historians find so impregnable. Custis was the man, I 
have reason to believe, who told Jared Sparks that the fine Mar- 
mion portrait of Betty Lewis was his grandmother ; and to this 
day the portrait of Washington’s sister in Sparks appears as that 
of his wife ! “ Grace Greenwood,” as yet more celebrated for 

her beauty than her writings, and Mrs. Southworth, were devoting 
themselves to literature. I remember one man, George Wood, 
a government clerk, who aspired to literary distinction. He 
wrote “ Peter Schlemihl in America ” and “ The Modem Pilgrim.” 
I reviewed one of his books for the Intelligencer, and Mr. Seaton 
persuaded me to make it less severe. Wood heaped coals of fire 
on me by writing in praise of my sermons. 

The handsomest man in the Senate was Salmon P. Chase, 
afterwards Chief Justice. I heard Dr. McClintock say : “ People 
who suppose the anti-slavery men wicked ought to get a look at 
that heavenly face of Senator Chase.” The face was always 
serene and fairly represented the man. Nothing could ruffle him, 
and the pro-slavery senators gave up trying to irritate him. He 
had reached his opinions by careful study of the Constitution, 
and on any question that arose concerning laws relating to slavery 
his statement was final. He was a good clear speaker, but never 
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rhetorical. He was more interesting in conversation tlum in 
debate, but went little into society. 

Dr. and Mrs. Gamaliel Bailey of the National Era had estab- 
lished in Washington a brilliant salon. At their soin^cs there were 
always distinguished guests from abroad, and “Grace Green- 
wood ” was on these occasions quite equal to any of those French 
dames whose salons have become historic. The Bailey entertain- 
ments were of more importance in furthering anti-slavery senti- 
ment in Washington than has been appreciated. The anti- 
slavery senators were rarely met there, with the e.xception of 
Hale ; but their ladies often came. A good many repre- 
sentatives attended. Two North-Carolinians, Goodloe and 
Helper, virtually exiled, found welcome and sympathy there. 
Nothing in Washington was more brilliant than the Bailey 
soiree. The bright and pretty “ Yankee ” ladies got up the- 
atricals, charades, tableaux, and the White House receptions 
were dull in comparison. 

The serious force and learning characteristic of the National 
Era couM hardly prepare one to find in Dr. Bailey the elegant 
and polished gentleman that he was. He was the last man 
that one might imagine facing the mob that destroyed his printing- 
press in Cincinnati. I do not wonder that the mob gathered for 
similar violence in Washington had quailed before his benign 
countenance and calm good-natured address to them. Mrs. 
Bailey, a tall, graceful, and intellectual woman, possessed all the 
nerve necessary to pass through those ordeals, while at the same 
time her apparent rde was that of introducing young ladies into 

Washington society and shining as the centre of a refined social 
circle. 

I did not write for the National Era, but when I could spare 
time from my sermons wrote for the National Intelligencer, which 
reached my own people, as the Era did not. Payment was newer 
thought of, as I contributed only what I wished to have pub- 
lished barring, of course, tlieology and slavery. I wrote several 
reviews, one of these being of Longfellow’s “ Hiawatha ” (fall of 
1855)) which brought me a grateful note from the poet. I po.ssess 
no copy of my review, but my memory is that I had read up the 
aboriginal legends. At any rate, when soon after Longfellow 
was accused of appropriating the stories along with the metre 
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of “ Kalewala,” the Finnish epic, I was able to defend him. Long- 
fellow, in a note of December 3, 1855, said 

I wrote you a few days ago to thank you for your generous article 
on “ Hiawatha,” and now I must write again to thank you still more 
for coming so swiftly to my rescue in this onslaught of “ T. C. P.,” 
whose chief motive for publishing his “astounding discovery” seems 
to be to inform the world that he has read “ Kalewala.” 

It is really too abject and pitiful, and one does not want to waste 
time upon it. Still, I am greatly obliged to you for saying what you 
did, and as you may not have the Indian books at hand I enclose the 
refutation oi the charges touching Hiawatha’s birth and departure. 

I can do the same if necessary with each and every legend, though 
of course not with the detail of the working up. 

Longfellow also sent his copy of “ Kalewala.” “ T. C. P.” 
I never identified.* 

It was a satisfaction to be entirely relieved of all those relics 
of “ extreme unction ” which make so important a part of Metho- 
dist ministry. Of course, I visited my friends when they were 
ill, but it was not as a minister. 

One morning a middle-aged lady called on me and said that 
her husband had been taken ill as they were passing through 
Washington, and the doctor thought he might die. They were 
unacquainted in the city. She was herself an Episcopalian, 
but her husband was a freethinker, and would certainly not 
receive an orthodox clergyman. She earnestly desired that he 
should be visited by some minister of religion, and as he was 
more friendly to Unitarians than to others, she asked if I would 
call. I said that I would see him if she was sure that my visit 
would be well received by the sufferer, and not excite his resent- 
ment. She promised to converse with him, and I would learn 
at the door whether I would be welcome. Their lodging was 

* In one of his letters Longfellow sent me an extract from one he had 
from Emerson, which says : “ I find this Indian poem very wholesome, 
sweet and wholesome as maize, very proper and pertinent for us to read, 
and showing a kind of manly sense of duty in the poet to write. The 
dangers of the Indians are that they are really savage, have poor, small, 
sterile heads, no thoughts, and you must deal very roundly with them, 
and find them in brains ; and I blamed your tenderness now and then, 
as I read, for accepting a legend or a song when they have too little to 
give.” 
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near my church, and when I called the lady took me into the 
mvdid s room In the bed I saw a handsome man of about sixty 
wi h a look of keen intelligence. I perceived that lie was on 
_ae defensive. His wife, he said, desired him to see me, and 
or her sake he agreed, but was afraid it was not fair to me as 
he had no belief whatever in Christianity. I told him there Ws 
no need for such fear, as it made no difference to me whether he 
was a Christian or not. He then smiled and related that several 

*0 the last 

one The man who teUs me that the Bible is as great a book as 
Shakespeare is a fool.” When he saw that I was Lt shocked by 
this he became very affable. I think that one of his reasons for 

death. His case improved, however, and he was able to reach 

regretted in later years my loss of 
memoranda concerning the name and address of the family. 

1 think the half-humorous remark of that man about Shake- 
peare had_ a serious effect upon me. I was still backward in 
ny appreciation of Shakespeare. I had seen several of the 

Saolw performed by great actors, 

though I lead the plays they did not appear to be related 

to me. _ I have an impression that Emerson’s chapter on Shake- 
speare in Representative Men ” had misdirected me with regard 

genius for the public amusement.” I remember a criticiLi I 

worir r/T cynically 

n?v desire 

y ^^her ftan quantity. It was indeed so ; my head was 
Zr lZ , Preblems of existence that no room was left 

i4 iS honi . I P%ing too~» pluck- 

tSt werv ll T stem "-without dreaming 

R,r+^w ^ ^ contained a sweet secret 

But that gentleman in Washington, who with what he suppled 

studv^th? ^ Shakespeare above the Bible, made me 

study the poet more carefully. I find it impossible, however at 

sWp;i::rSoL‘ 

y y • I cannot help projecting into my first serious 
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acquaintance with those works the cumulative experience related 
to them. Shakespeare represents to me supremely the test of 
all genius ; namely, that its work anticipates the stages of life. 
His work can never be precisely re-read ; every time I make the 
attempt I find that in the interval some new thoughts and 
experiences, however unconscious, have touched my eyes and 
reveal unsuspected thoughts and depths in the page. 

An important event in 1855 was the appearance of Walt 
Whitman’s “ Leaves of Grass.” Emerson spoke of the book at 
his house, and suggested that I should call on the new poet. I 
read the poem with joy. Democracy had at length its epic. It 
was prophetic of the good time coming when the vulgar herd 
should be transformed into noblemen. The portrait in the book 
was that of a working man, and if one labourer could so flower, 
genius was potential in all. That Walt was posing as one of a 
class to which he did not belong was not realised by me even after 
his own intimation of it, as related in my subjoined letter to 
Emerson (sent me by his son) : — 

Washington, September 17, 1855. 

My dear Mr. Emerson, — I immediately procured the “ Leaves 
of Grass ” after hearing you speak of it. I read it on board the 
steamer Metropolis on my way to New York the evening after see- 
ing you, and resolved to see its author if I could while I was in the 
city. As you seemed much interested in him and his work, I have 
taken the earliest moment which I could command since my return 
to give you some account of my visit. 

I found by the directory that one Walter Whitman lived fearfully 
far (out of Brooklyn, nearly), on Ryerton Street, a short way from 
Myrtle Avenue. The way to reach the house is to go down to Fulton 
Street Ferry, after crossing take the Fulton and Myrtle Avenue car, 
and get out at Ryerton Street. It is one of a row of small wooden 
houses with porches which all seem occupied by mechanics. I 
didn’t find him there, however. His mother directed me to Rome’s 
Printing Office (corner of Fulton and Cranberry Streets), which is 
much nearer, and where he often is. 

I found him reviewing some proof. A man you would not have 
marked in a thousand ; blue striped shirt, opening from a red throat ; 
and sitting on a chair without a back, which, being the only one, he 
offered me, and sat down on a round of the printer’s desk himself. 
His manner was blunt enough also, without being disagreeably so. 
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I told him that I had just spent an evening with you, and that 
what you had said of him and the perusal of his book had resulted 
in my call. He seemed very eager to hear from you and about you 
and what you thought of his book. He had once seen you and heard 
you in the lecture-room, and was anxious to know all he could 
of your life, yet not with any vulgar curiosity, but entire frank- 
ness. I told him of the occasions in which Mr. Bartol and others 
had attempted to read it in company and failed, at which he seemed 
much amused. 

The likeness in the book is fair. His beard and hair are greyer 
than is usual with a man of thirty-six. His face and eyes are inter- 
esting, and his head rather narrow behind the eyes ; but a thick 
brow looks as if it might have absorbed much. He walked with 
me and crossed the Ferry ; he seemed “ hail fellow ” with every 
man he met, aU apparently in the labouring class. He says he 
is one of that class by choice ; that he is personally dear to some 
thousands of such in New York, who “ love him but cannot make 
head or tail of his book.” He rides on the stage with the driver, 
stops to talk with the old man or woman selling fruit at the street 
comer ; and his dress, etc., is consistent with that. 

I am quite sure after talking with him that there is much in all 
this of what you might call " playing Providence a little with the 
baser sort ” (so much to the distress of the Rev. Vaughan’s nerves). 

‘ai'/ some books, if only a bottle-stick like 

Alton Locke to read them by ; though he told me I thought too 
much of books. But I came off delighted with him. His eye can 
kmche strangely, and his words are ruddy with health. He is clearly 
his Book, and I went off impressed with the sense of a new city on 

my map, viz., Brooklyn, just as if it had suddenly risen through the 
boiling sea. 


After reading the “ Leaves of Grass,” Emerson wrote to the 
author an enthusiastic letter, greeting him “ at the beginning of 
a gre^ career.” Whitman at once printed an edition jirefaced 
with Emerson’s letter. Emerson said that if he had known life 
letter would be published he might have qualified his praise. 

There are parts of the book ” he said, “ where I hold my nose 
I read. One must not be too squeamish when a chemist 
brmgs him to a mass of filth and says, ‘ See, the great law.s are 
at work here also ’ ; but it is a fine art if he can deodorise his 
filustration. However, I do not fear that any man wlio has eyes 
in his head will fail to see the genius in these poems. Those are 
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terrible eyes to walk along Broadway. It is all there, as if in an 
auctioneer’s catalogue.” 

Emerson did not complain seriously of the publication of 
his letter ; it was not marked private, and appeared so carefully 
written that Walt considered it, as he said to me, “ a serious 
thing that might be fairly printed.” He did not, however, 
print any more of the edition containing it, and that second 
edition is rare. The incident made no difference in Emerson’s 
friendliness towards the author, whom he welcomed cordially in 
Concord. 

Walt Whitman did not wonder that Emerson and his Boston 
circle should sniff at his plain-spoken inclusion in his poetry, 
to use his words, “ of every process, every concrete object, 
every human or other existence, not only considered from the 
point of view of all, but of each.” He told me with a smile 
that he had heard of his poems being offered for sale by a vendor 
of obscene books. My own feeling after twice reading “ Leaves 
of Grass ” was that his pantheistic inspiration had come from 
Emerson, and his style as well as his broadness mainly from the 
Bible. He had been reared among Quakers, had heard Elias 
Hicks preach, and the Quaker way of spiritualising everything 
in the Bible explained to me the refrains of psalms and Solomonic 
songs in “ Leaves of Grass.” 

My sister had been with me on this summer excursion, and 
I left her at the Metropolitan Hotel with a lady friend while I 
went to visit Walt. But I had read these young ladies select 
passages from the poem, and they had curiosity to see him. So 
I invited him to early dinner at our hotel next day, and he came 
in baize coat and chequered shirt, in fact, just like the portrait 
in his book. The ladies were pleased with him ; his manners were 
good, and his talk entertaining. 

Walt Whitman told me that I was the first who had visited 
him because of his book. On my second visit, during the summer 
of 1857, hi® was not at home, but I found him at the top of a hill 
near by lying on his back and gazing on the sky. It was Sunday 
moniing, and he promptly agreed to a ramble. We first went to 
his house, where I talked a few moments with his mother, a plain, 
pleasant old lady, not so grey as her son, and whose dark eyes had 
an apprehensive look. It was a small frame house. He took 
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me to Ms little room, with its cot and poor furniture, the only 
decoration being two engravings, one of Silenus and the other of 
Bacchus. What he brought me up there to see was the barren 
solitude stretching from beneath his window towards the sea. 
There were no books in the room, and he told me he had very few, 
but had the use of good libraries. He possessed, however, a 
complete Shakespeare and a translation of Homer. He had 
received a common school education, and had been brouglit up 
in the Democratic party. He used to attend the gatherings of 
leading men in Tammany Hall in the days when its chief was the 
excellent John Fellowes. But he left the party when the Fugitive 
Slave Law was enacted, and then wrote his first poem, “ Blood- 
money,” never published. 

We passed the day “ loafing ” on Staten Island, where we 
found groves and solitary beaches now built over. We had a 
good long bath in the sea, and I perceived that the reddish tanned 
face and neck of the poet crowned a body of lily-like whiteness 
and a shapely form. 

Walt Whitman said to me as we parted, “ I have not met 
anyone so charged with my ideas as you.” The ideas had at- 
tracted me less than the style, because of its marvellous resemb- 
lance not only to biblical but to ancient Persian poetry which 
I was reading in the “ Desatir ” and other books which I found 
he had never beard of. It seemed like the colours of dawn re- 
appearing in the sunset. 

Here, too, was a revelation of human realms of which my 
knowledge had been mainly academic. Even while among the 
humble Methodists, the pious people I knew were apart from 
the world, and since then I had moved among scholars or persons 
of marked individuality. Except the negroes, I had known 
nothing of the working masses. But Whitman — as I have, known 
these many years — knew as little of the working-class pnictically 
as I did. He had gone about among them in the disgui.se of their 
own dress, and was perfectly honest in his supposition that he 
had entered into their inmost nature. The Quaker training 
tends to such Musion ; it was so in the case of Thomas Paine, who 
wrote transcendental politics and labelled it “ Common Sense.” 
With our eagerness to beheve in the masses — our masters — ^we 
credited them with the idealism which Walt Whitman had 
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imaginatively projected into them, and said, “ Unto Democracy 
also a child is born ! This is America’s answer to Carlyle ! ” 
Somebody, probably the author himself, sent the book to Carlyle, 
who once said to me, “ The main burden of ‘ Leaves of Grass ’ 
seems to be ‘ Fm a big man because I live in such a big country ! ’ 
But I know of great men who lived in small corners of the world.” 
The working-men did not read Whitman’s book, and fewer of 
them than he supposed cared about him personally. 

My enthusiasm for “ Leaves of Grass ” (the only work of 
Whitman I ever cared about) was a sign and symptom that 
the weight of the world had begun to roll on me. In Methodism 
my burden had been metaphysical— a bundle of dogmas. The 
world at large was not then mine ; for its woes and wrongs I 
was not at all responsible ; they were far from me, and no one 
ever taught me that the earth was to be healed except at the 
millennium. The only evils were particular ones ; A. was a 
drunkard, B. a thief, C. a murderer, D. had a cancer, and so on. 
When I escaped from the dogmatic burden, and took the pleasant 
rationalistic Christ on my shoulder, he was light as the babe 
St. Christopher undertook to carry across the river. But the new 
Christ became Jesus, was human, and all humanity came with 
him — the world-woe, the temporal evil and wrong. I was com- 
mitted to deal with actual, visible, present hells instead of an 
invisible one in a possible future. Such was now my contract, 

< and to bear the increasing load there was no divine vicar. Jesus 
was no sacrifice, but an exemplar of self-sacrifice. 

The great aim of Methodism was happiness. Conversion was 
signalled by the shout of joy, by hymns, ecsta.sy, while the devil 
groaned. But this new faith summoned the soul to unending 
sacrifices, severe duties, the heavy cross never to be laid down. 
How small a part of my new religion did I learn from those enter- 
taining studies at Divinity Hall ! In fact, I was not equal to all 
this. I was too young ; half of me was a boy and wanted to 
play. I needed a master. But in my own profession who was 
there in Washington to look up to ? 

The worst thing perhaps in taking up a religion which under 
a supernatural solemnity deals with affairs of the world is that 
the minister must have an opinion on every vast question. It 
is expected of him to have his inlet to Omniscience sufficiently 

N 
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free to pass judgment on events big enough to receive the attention 
of deity. Thus at Washington I had to say something about 
the Crimean War. I very earnestly detested all war, but as in 
every conflict one side seems less to blame than the other, I 
took the side of England warmly. I was misled by several 
English writers in whose judgment I had confidence ; and too 
easily, because I was in revolt against the traditional Anglo- 
phobia of New England. 

In Washington the highest society in rank was accessible 
to me, but I was not impressionable in that direction. Methodism, 
illustrated by my parents kneeling with the poor in the base- 
ment of their house, had implanted in me an ideal of greatness 
that consisted in standing by an humble thing. Among those 
men in political life I could find no hero. I esteemed some, 
respected many, but none filled me with enthusiasm. I was 
at times present at the receptions of grand officials, but would 
not have exchanged for any senatorial or ambassadorial company 
an evening with certain families I loved. My heart was not 
lonely because I had no hero to worship, but the sweet friends 
to whom I looked up in many things looked up to me for guidance 
m the great issues of the time. And what guidance could I 
give in my twenty-fourth year ? 

Of all that swarm of officials, congressmen, officers, not one 
face now emerges with the cleaimess and radiance of a certain 
youth unknown to fame who tried to share my burden of the 

world-woe and under it perished. This youth, Gerald Fitz- 
Gerald, was about eighteen when I settled in Washington. I 
believe the family were Catholics, but he was the lover of a very 
attractive and spiritueUe young lady of my church, and this 
had brought him into contact with new ideas. He became my 
devoted friend, he took to heart my every sermon, and a deter- 
mination grew m him to enter the ministry. I did not influence 
im m the least, personally, but even had some misgivings — 
presentiments perhaps of my own approaching troubles. He 
was ve^ hjmdsome, not to say beautiful ; he was intellectually 
bnlhant without conceit ; he had a charming voice, fine hiimour-- 
every quahty that might make a successful minister. So it was 
arranged that he should study at the Divinity School, Cambridge. 

Then came on the war— -that damnable, double-tongued war 
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that lured the best youth to their graves with promises now 
broken. Just on the threshold of a career already radiant, 
Gerald uplifted the ensign of liberation of both negro and 
nation from slaveiy, and went forth as a foot-soldier. It would 
not have been difficult, with his influential friends, to secure 
for him a chaplaincy or some other position in the army, but he 
sought it not. 

None of us evti saw Gerald again. Two soldiers reported 
that they found him dying of a wound on the field and bore 
him to the shade of a tree. The place of his burial is unknown. 
Before me is a strangely sweet poem of several pages, privately 
circulated, but by an unknown writer, which is headed : “ Gerald 
FitzGerald. Killed in Battle on the Rappahannock, May, 
1863.” So vague were the rumours about his end that I long 
cherished a hope that Gerald might be in some kindly cabin 
recovering life, and miglfi yet surprise the circle in Washington 
that so deeply mourned his loss. But in these last years I have 
felt it some compensation that the noble youth died with the 
full assurance that the fair ideal America, and peace never to be 
broken, would arise out of the blood he had shed — his own, and 
blood of adversaries just as brave. Knowing well Gerald’s 
sensitive heart, I feel sure that even had he returned from the 
work of slaughter he could never have smiled in the old way. 
Had he lived to this day he would find himself amid phantoms 
asking, “ Was it well then to shed our blood in order that the 
negro might be freely lynched, and North and South united to 
lynch also Spaniard, Filipino and Chinaman ? ” 

Rest in your peaceful unknown grave beside the Rappahan- 
nock, 0 my friend ! For you no tears, no heartbreaks, no 
harrowing reflection that your chivalry was in vain, and the 
war mere manslaughter ! These are for me, who found you a 
happy youth clinging to me with bo3ash affection, and from my 
pulpit helped to lay on you the burden of the world. 
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The Slavery Issue in Washington—George Fitzlmgh’s Pro -slti very r.ecturc 
in New Haven— Our Petition to the Virginia Legislature— Corre- 
spondence of Daniel Webster with Dr. Furness - Results of the 
Fugitive Slave Law— My Plea for Peaceful Di.suniou— I Ion. Horace 
Greeley— Distress in the Church Caused by niy Prcachiug—The 
Church Edifice Needs Repairs — Collecting Money tii the North- 
Assault on Sumner — The Fremont Campaign — Presentiment of 

Civil War — My Fatal Sermon — The Struggle in My Society My 

Dismissal— Letter from Emerson— Letter from W. H. ('banning 
—Letters of Approval— My Farewell Sermon in Wa.shington— 
The Immediate Sequel — Letters from my Mother. 

Concerning the trouble that rent my Washington congregation 
and overcast my bright skies, I can now spetik with tin; cttlmirttss 
of a disinterested witness. The Union wtir oblitenited tho.se 
painful differences. Though they broke my hetirt I have long 
remembered them with as many reproacho.s :ig:iin.st my.sttlf as 
against my opponents. 

I had made up my mind to pursue a quiet though not silent 
course concerning slavery, and not to break complctidy with my 
beloved Virginia. I did not despair of being able (o influence 
some of the leaders in the South. Some of my attompt.s were 
indeed discouraging. My grand-uncle. Justice Daniel, with 
whom I always had affectionate relations, was a man of higicul 
intellect, and apparently without dislike of my religious luTiisies ; 
but when in his house in Washington I ventured to say somcffliing 
favourable to the anti-slavery sentiment he clo.sed the subject 
by saying, “ I fear those people are very wicked.” 

I frequently met the “ Freesoil ” congressmcui, whost; aim 
was to exclude .slavery from all the Federal domain. 

I thus had opportunities for acquiring knfiwkidgii of tlie 
sentiments of good men on every side of the formidable! issue, 
and w^ certain of their equal sincerity. Amid tluise opposing 
pnncip es I found myself, at the age of tweinty-tlirtie, con.sci- 
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entiously poised, without clear sight of a practical plan on wdiich 
the force put in my hand might descend. 

I will mention here an incident which I was young enough 
to regard as of importance. In conversing with Senator Hale 
I mentioned the fact that in Virginia it was the most scholarly 
and philosophical young men who discarded old Virginia princi- 
ples and advocated slavery per se. I was presently appealed to 
by some of Hale’s friends in New Haven to persuade some 
competent Southerner to deliver in that city a lecture in defence 
of slavery on moral and sociological grounds. They were willing 
to pay liberally. The invitation was from anti-slavery persons, 
some of them relatives of Mrs. Stowe. I fixed on George Fitz- 
hugh, a lawyer of Port Royal, on the Rappahannock, who had 
written an able book on “ The Failure of Free Society.” Through 
my uncle. Judge Eustace Conway, the consent of Fitzhughwas 
secured, and he declined payment. In New Haven Fitzhugh 
was a guest of Samuel Foote at “Windy Knowe.” The sub- 
joined letter shows the gulf that yawned between the Northern 
and the Southern mind : — 

Port Royal, Va., 12 April, 1855. 

Dear G. C., — I am pleased at the interest you take in my book 
and lecture, and regret you could not accompany me. When I 
arrived at New Haven I learned that Wendell Phillips was detained 
in Boston by a suit and could not be in New Haven for a week. I 
postponed my lecture and visited Gerritt Smith at Peterboro’ in the 
meantime. Altho’ my lecture was double the usual length, and a 
metaphysical and statistical argument instead of an evening’s enter- 
tainment (as they are used to), it was often applauded, and listened to 
politely throughout. 

I remained two days thereafter, and received much attention from 
Professor Silliman and other leading citizens. Everybody seemed 
pleased me to meet me in the streets, and tho’ none agreed with me 
all liked to talk of the new lines I presented. Joseph Sheldon, Jr., 
the manager of the Lyceum, and Samuel Foote, Esq., uncle to 
Mrs. Stowe, were peculiarly kind. Sheldon said no lecture had 
ever occasioned so much talk and speculation. I met a sister 
of Mrs. Stowe, Mrs. Perkins, at Mr. Foote’s, and was much pleased 
with her. 

But I was “ carrying coals to Newcastle ” in proving the " Failure 
of Free Society.” They all admit that, but say they have plans of 
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social organisation that will cure all defects. Truly one half of them 
are atheists seeking to discover a “ New Social Science,” the other 
half Millennial anti-church, anti-law, and anti-marriage Christians, 
who expect Christ’s kingdom on earth is about to begin. The most 
distinguished of them told me that as a perpetual institution he 
would prefer Slavery to Free Society as now constituted. You 
can’t argue with such men, for they see facts in the future to sustain 
their views. I do not believe there is a Liberty man in the North who 
is not a Socialist. 

The papers abused me, charged me with nonsense, but published 
what I said about the Declaration of Independence, in which all the 
nonsense was Mr. Jefferson’s. The Northern papers won’t notice 
my book, and I am sure it is because they are not ready to 
answer it. 

Phillips declined to answer my lecture. His was an eloquent 
tirade against Church and State, Law and Religion. It was flat 
treason and blasphemy — nothing else 

After you read this, please hand or send it to Rev. M. D. Conway, 
of your city. I am greatly obliged to him for his complimentary 
notice of me ; would also write to him, but this will answer the same 
purpose. 

I have already spoken of Samuel M. Janney, the most dis-, 
tinguished Quaker in Virginia. With him I consulted, and we 
framed a petition to the Virginia Legislature to repeal the law 
which forbade the teaching of slaves to read, and to restrict the 
arbitrary separation of families. A few influential signatures 
were obtained. A private reply came from a leading member of 
the Legislature, declaring that no such petition could be read 
in that body ; that all social systems have evils, and those of 
the South were no greater than the evils of other countries. My 
friend Daniel Goodloe, a North Carolinian resident in Washington, 
sent to the Legislature of his State a similar petition with many 
signatures, with a similar result. Ah, what naive days were 
those ! 

' 

In May, 1850, when I first saw Daniel Webster and heard him 
sanction the concession of free territories to slavery, little did I 
dream that the great sombre man was inflicting grief on those 
who would one day be my beloved friends, and was bequeathing 
even to my obscure self a heavy burden. Before me is a 
‘^°’^®spondence which had then recently taken place between him 
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and Dr. W. H. Furne.ss, which has never been published. On 
January 9, 1850, Dr. Furness wrote to Webster : — 

Dear Sir, — Will you pardon this intrusion and the boldness implied 
in these lines ? I deprecate the appearance of undertaking to offer 
counsel to one whom I regard with such sincere admiration. But 
I must bear the folly of the presumption, for I cannot resist the 
impulse that I have long felt to express to you, sir, my deep convic- 
tion that if Daniel Webster would only throw that great nature which 
God has given him into the divine cause of human freedom, his fellow 
citizens, his fellow men, would witness such a demonstration of 
personal power as it is seldom given to the world to see. And yet no 
one would be more surprised than he. You Irave given us evidence 
which has filled us all with pride that you were made for great things, 
for far greater things than any office, but we do not know, sir, how 
much you are capable of. You do not know yourself, nor in the 
eternal nature of things can you ever know until, with a devotion 
that makes no stipulation for yourself, you give your whole might 
and mind to the right. You once said of a professional friend that 
" when his case was stated, it was argued.” There is no man of whom 
this can be said with more entire truth than of yourself. If, taking 
liberty for your light, you cast your broad glance over the history 
and state of the country ; if seeing, as many think, as you yourself 
could not help seeing, liow slavery has interfered, and is interfering, 
not with the property, but with the rights, the hearts of free men, 
you were then to tell the country, in that grand and simple way in 
which no man living resembles you, what you see, stating the great case 
so that it would be argued once for all and for ever, you would not 
only render the whole country. North and South, the greatest possible 
service, but you would find a compensation in yourself which even 
your great power could not begin to compute. The service of great 
principles is not a whit more beneficent in its results to others than in 
its influence on those who undertake it. They may possibly witness 
no results to others. They may subject themselves to personal in- 
convenience, to suffering, but the redeeming, ennobling effect on 
themselves they cannot miss. We have seen again and again how it 
transfigures ordinary men. What, then, must be its effect on one 
whom Nature has made great. 

But I will not trespass any further. Accept, I pray you, sir, 
these few words as an expression of the heartiest personal interest of 

Yours faithfully and respectfully, 

W. H. Furness. 
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To this came the following reply : — 

Washington. February 15, 1850. 

My dear Sir, — I was a good deal moved, I confess, by reading 
your letter of the 9 th of January. Having great regard for your 
talents and character, I could not feel indifferent to what yon "said 
when you intimated there was or might be in me a [lower to do good 
not yet exercised or developed. It may be so ; Init I fear, my dear 
sir, that you over-rate, not my desire, but my iiower to be useful 
in my day and generation. From my earliest youth I have regarded 
slavery as a great moral and political evil. I tliiiik it unjust, repug- 
nant to the natural equality of mankind, founded only in superior 
power, a standing and permanent conquest of the stronger over the 
weaker. All pretences of defending it on the ground of difference of 
races I have ever contemned. I have ever said that if the black race 
is weaker that is a reason against, not for, its subjection and oppres- 
sion. In a religious point of view I have ever regarded it and sjiokcn 
of it, not as subject to any express denunciation either in the Old 
Testament or the new, but as opposed to the whole spirit of the Gospel 
and to the teachings of Jesus Christ. The religion of Jesus Christ 
is a religion of kindness, justice, and brotherly love. But slavery 
is not kindly affectioned ; it does not seek another’s and not its own ; 
it does not let the oppressed go free. It is, as 1 have .said, but a con- 
tinued act of oppression ; but then, such is the influence of a habit 
of thinking among men, that even minds religious and tenderly con- 
scientious, such as would be shocked by any single act of oppression 
or any single exercise of violence and unjust power, are not always 
moved by the reflection that slavery is a continued and permanent 
violation of human rights. 

But now, my dear sir, what can be done by me, who act only a 
part in political life, and who have no power over the subject of 
slavery as it exists in the States of the Union ? I do what I can to 
restrain it, to prevent its spread and diffusion. But I cannot disregard 
those oracles which instruct me not to do evil that good may come ; 

I cannot co-operate in breaking up social and political systems on the 
warmth (rather than the strength) of a hope that in such convulsion 
the cause of emancipation may be promoted. And even if the end 
could justify the means, I confess I do not sec the rtdcvancy of such 
means to such an end. I confess, my dear sir, that, in my judgment, 
confusion, conflict, embittered controversy, violence, bloodshed, and 
civil war would only rivet the chains of slavery the more strongly. 

In my opinion it is the mild influences of Christianity, the soften- 
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ing and melting power of the Sun of Righteousness, and not the 
storms and tempests of heated controversy, that are, in the course 
of these events, which an All-wise Providence over-rules, to dissolve 
the iron fetters by which man is made the slave of man. The effect 
of moral causes, though sure, is slow. In 2,000 years the doctrines 
and the miracles of Jesus Christ have converted but a small portion 
of the human race, and among Christians even many gross and obvi- 
ous errors, like this of the lawfulness of slavery, have still held their 
ground. But what are 2,000 years in the great work of the progress 
of the regeneration and redemption of mankind ? If we see that the 
cause is onward and forward, as it certainly is, in regard to the final 
abolition of human slavery, while we give to it our fervent prayers 
and aid it by all the justifiable means which we can exercise, it seems 
to me we must leave both the progress and the result in His hands, 
Who sees the end from the beginning, and in whose sight a thousand 
years are but as a single day. 

I pray you, my dear sir, accept this hasty product of a half hour 
of the evening and unread by the writer, as a respectful and grateful 
acknowledgment of your very kind and friendly letter. 

Daniel Webster. 

Twenty days after writing this letter Webster made the 
fatal speech. I heard Emerson ascribe it to his “ profound 
selfishness,” but it could not have been very profound, for it 
was plainly inevitable that it would be universally regarded as a 
bid for the presidential nomination ; and he could not fail to 
lose the confidence of both South and North. But the above 
letter to Dr. Furness suggests that more creditable motives may 
have animated the surrender to slavery. He speaks of “ blood- 
shed and evil war.” Nobody in February, 1850, was suggesting 
openly such dire possibilities, but there is reason to think that 
some leading Soulluirners were privately hinting them, and they 
may have terrified Wi-bster, who idolised the Union. However 
that may be., he gave the fatal blow to his idol. 

It was the Fugitive Slave Law that began the war. It could 
not have passed if Webster had refused his support. There was 
a fable in Washington that Webster and Clay were leaving a 
dinner-party, both tipsy ; Clay fell on the pavement, and Webster 
said : “ Old fellow, I can’t pick you up, but I will lie down by 
you.” I always susjiected that the story was invented, at the 
time when the two most famous senators in the nation were 
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seen side by side turning the whole government into a slave- 
catching institution. The anti-slavery men at the North were 
then few, but one of them was a more eloquent man tlian Daniel 
Webster — namely, Wendell Phillips, who lu'Ul up before the 
people of Massachusetts the senator of whom tlu'y were .so iiroud 
as himself a slave, bought and sold in the South. But that .shame 
passed out of sight before the horrors of the .slave-hunting era. 
This brought slavery in its most odious fonn to the door of 
every family Mrs. Stowe’s romance was raised from a p:i.s.sing 
serial fiction into a photographic portrayal of what was actually 
going on in the South. It was the illustrations engraved by 
slave-hunters that made the enormous circulation of that book. 
Emotional sentiment against slavery was turned into rage. The 
Southern gentry had a reputation for “chivalry.” But was 
this seizure of escaping people, some of them women, “ chivalry ” ? 
As a matter of fact, it was meant as chivalry — that is, triumph 
over the North. The Southern “gentleman” brought back Ins 
fugitive as a trophy. He had incurred a personal danger and 
expense to humiliate the “ Yankees ” which he would not have 
incurred to recover a slave from another slave State. 

And the worst of it was that thousands of Southerners who 
held no slaves, or who were kind to them, were made accessory 
to those cruel invasions ; and, on the other hand, every man and 
woman in the North was made accessory to the slave hunt. 
Northern people might not recognise this siuation as poten- 
tial war, but I did. I had once been a Southern “ fire-eater ” 
myself. 

The real issue could not be compromised in the country, but 
in my church it was compromised. After Daniel Webster’s 
body was mouldering in the grave his soul had marched on in 
some eloquent Unitarian preachers — notably in Dr. Dewey, who 
had said that rather than divide the Union he would “ send his 
mother into slavery, ten thousand times rather go himself.” 
He^was a personal friend of Webster, and possibly had in mind 
the “ bloodshed and civil war,” which frightened his idolised 
friend. He had been the favourite preacher in my Washington 
church, where the prevailing sentiment was that expressed in 
Webster’s letter to Furness. 

Fletcher Webster and his wife, Mr. and Mrs. Jolm L. Hayes, 
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and George A. Abbot, resided under the same roof, and generally 
dined with each other. I was at times their guest — Hayes and 
Abbot were members of my society — and nothing could be more 
charming than these reunions. Slavery was never touched on. 
And so it was in other homes, where all felt themselves to be 
anti-slavery, but regarded the subject as settled. I knew that 
this peace was no peace. 

Very soon the disunion which Webster’s sacrificial Unionism 
had fostered in the North was transferred to the Capitol. Congress 
met in December, 1855, amid fatal conditions. During the two 
months’ struggle for tlie speakership I was often in the House 
of Representatives, and felt that the evenly balanced forces repre- 
sented a new North and a new South that had no respect for 
each other ; that the hostility between them was not political, 
but religious ; and that they could not meet except for an ex- 
change of affronts because the real issue could not be discussed. 
The Constitution having decided that “ Uncle Tom ” should 
remain “ held to service,” the anti-slavery religion and the pro- 
slavery religion had no governmental tribunal before which it could 
be settled whether he should be free, but must fight a duel of 
“ ayes and noes ” as to whether he should be a slave in one 
locality or in another. The mere political view of slavery which 
framed the Constitution of 1787 and the compromise of 1850 had 
suppressed the moral issue with the pulpit plea, “ Render unto 
Caesar the things that are Caesar’s, and unto God the things that 
are God’s ” ; but now a generation had arrived in both North 
and South which declared “ The negro does not belong to Caesar, 
but to God ! ” “ God by His providence and by His word has 

decreed the negro’s slavery,” said the New South. “ God by 
our conscience and the Declaration of Independence demands 
his freedom,” said the New North. These voices I heard behind 
the combatants disputing about the superficial incidents of their 
impasze — still, small voices, as yet audible only in the distance. 
North and South— but thunder-laden for the meeting of their 
rival Gods face to face. 

What the anti-slavery men in Congress did not realise was 
that there was a genuine pro-slavery religion, and that a defeat 
in Congress could not affect it otherwise than to render it more 
fanatical. As a Virginian I knew this ; and I knew also that 
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there could be no peace until the auti-shu'cry consc-ic-nce was 
ree from all complicity with slavery. Moreover.' the very fact tliS 
the Constitution foreclosed direct practical action against slavi^^ 
where it existed rendered it imperative that everv unotrioial antf 
slavery man should deal with the .subject. .So far as' slawrv 
was concerned, I had not failed to “bear my testimony » bm 
m the beginning of 1856 the path before me was complicated bv 
a conviction that the tendencies were towards war-.-whic-h I 
horred more than slavery-and by reaching the conclusion that' 

perpetual discord, if not war, could be e.scapc'd only by si'paration 
of North and South. v ■ ' liaiauon 

There was no disunionist in my congregation, none in Con 
gress, probably not one in Washington csxivpt niysc^lf w 
utterance of that kind could not Iiope to Ihul a n'spmisive chord 

tnsk comscience, and knew that the 

task It demanded would lame me ; but it was stern ; for this 

«oxk I had been nurtured in the South and then develoixd out 

onIv-DMierR“r“'n‘‘'““.r“’ ‘ ""n petnon 

only-Daniel R. Ooodloe, the anti-slavery exile troin North 

(^Olma an author of ability and iudgntent'. He teas a „.e„“w 

of my church, and his satisfaction wifH Hki 

me Th.. r with the .sermon encouraged 

S trS ^ ^ “ Congress still appeared hoptde.ss on January 

7> 1856, when the sermon was delivered, and a largi* mmiber of 

me Une lath , or, the Duties of Nortli and .South ” It was 

iircXioT”*''^ “ l»n>l'lilet and luul a widi 

that'l'Sn^^t™ "■y‘''"W<-Knli..n,d,.elarinB 

mol b .t ? ”0 party tmd would .nuke no parlku. 

is« InfeL „ A”, .'‘“f T' ““ '"‘■■wily, the 

Ibsuc entered my pulpit whether I would or not. 

aystim 'P »' rq.nsentaliva 

as they do the hauninesf”*^”^*^ general government --involving 

women and children . ®l«vation or degradation, of men, 

and voter the mor- i’ shared hy every tax[)aycr 

ous mit abS 1 “ •"^-“”<1- 

withslaverv NnH notliing to do 

h slaveiy. Nothing to do with it, when the national tlag cannot 
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wave over a slave in this District, nor in any United States Terri- 
tory, who is not a slave by Northern as well as by Southern 

consent ! . . . 

We can all imagine two men of entire candour and courtesy— the 
one Southern, and believing slavery right in itself ; the other Northern 
and believing it wrong— coming to an understanding on the subject’ 
the common postulate being only that neither must himself do what 

he believes essentially wrong. 

Southerner.— I believe the institution is -best for the white and 

coloured races. 

Northerner.— I make no doubt of your sincerity, but would like 

to discuss it. 

Sou. We may do that presently. But will you not allow that, 
so long as I hold that opinion, you have no right of any kind to 
illegally interfere with what I hold legally as property ? 

Nor. I do see that, f he wrong is not in my detestation of 
slavery, noi my endeavour to inspire you with a like feeling, but in 
my attempting a right thing in a wrong way. 

Sow.- Which is always an unsuccessful way. 

Nor.— Now let us define the other side. I believe that slavery 
is the “ wild and wicked phantasy ” that Brougham called it ; or 
the “ sum of all villainies ” which Wesley pronounced it. You are 
connected with it sincerely, and, therefore, unless you have refused 
possible light, innocently ; but if I am connected with it, I sin. 

Sou. — Certainly. 

^0^- If you and I have partnership in a slave, your innocence 
does not exculpate rnc. 

Sou . — Certainly not. 

Nor.— If you seek to make me a party to anything which I hold 
wrong, you arc guilty, even though you believe it right, unless you 
can first persuade me also that it is right. 

Sou . — It is so. 

Nor.— And if our firm cannot remain without involving me in 
this wrong, my one path is out of it. The firm must be dissolved. 

SoM.— Assuredly. 

Now, my friends, let us approach our national agitations thus 
simply and (juietly. The j)eople of the United States are a firm. 
Wherever the firm deals with slavery, all deal with slavery ; and the 
pneral government luis dealt, and does now deal, with that local 
institution. I appeal to you. Southern men, is it not the only right 
thing for thosti who believe slavery to be sinful, whether it be really 
so or not, firmly to declare themselves free from all share in it, if 
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not by your concession, then by whatever means they can ■ but cer 
tamly to do it ? 

f^«^ers conceded this and that, and will you 
not stand by their compact ? 

it pledges me to what I feel wron^r 
shall I be judged by my father’s light ? ™ 

But if, m obedience to your conscience, you should injure this 
Union, you would cause great evils-evils greater than slavery. 

Evils are not sms. We do not wish to rid ourselves of our share 

aTfa s ^ defec- 

tion, as falsehood or theft would be. 

*' Will you imperil the interests of thirty millions of whites for 
three or four of Africans ? ” 

thelld the others, are very good. Honesty, even in 

ml all that is just and true to God and 

ma:^ is the best policy. Right never wronged any man 

all 1® the interest of 

cLAij to come r 

■: IrT ““Tr ' •'*' ““•>' ''»■» “tove. 

0 T^h 7 fPAi ^ ^ f ^ peaceable/' Let every man in the Union 

only feel assured that he stands beneath the sheltering wing of his 
country ajure man. Let men cease to see the natimill fla^ dT 

be dishonorable and wrong, and^then 
be old they have nothing to do with it, when each stanO wfth hll 

f the ? ^l^^l that unrest, which 

word " flavtv 1 Conscience, cease ! Then shall the 

worn slaveiy, that dirge of our woes, never more disoreanise 

wh°^*l beyond Congress. I pity the Northern man 

who finds repose while his hand is binding llaL ; still mire thl 

i^rwTwT^r"'" <" 

wiu offend But f / 1^ the North this position 

responStv fir thrb''5 ^ to reiterate that, when their personal 
lesponsibility for the bondage of a man anywhere is past slavery 
only addresses them as other evils. ^ ^ 

listmed to''twrr“ ‘hat Mr. Justice Curtis 

much impr^sed by it. My argument, he said, was strong and 
convinced him that the spirit of discord and violence £ the 

““ ■“”- 

A large number of members of Congress also heard this 
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sermon, among them the Hon. Horace Greeley of the New York 
Tribune. Horace Greeley had a way of closing his eyes when 
listening to any speech, and there was a story that some senator 
passed on the word “ Wake up, Greeley ! ” But the editor was 
quite awake, and the same day telegraphed to the Tribune a 
brief resum6 of the sermon, adding ; “As Mr. Conway is a 
native of Virginia, and has spent nearly all his days in slave- 
holding communities, it will hardly be pretended that he does 
not know what slavery is. His discourse was very able as well as 
fearless, and was heard with profound interest by a most intelligent 
congregation. Mr. Conway expects to lose his pastorship because 
of it. I have heard him before speak incidentally in the same 
vein, but never before so clearly and fully.” 

Two days later Horace Greeley was assaulted by Congress- 
man Rust of Arkansas as he was leaving tlie Capitol. 

The long struggle for the speakership, attended by many 
menaces, ended on February 2, with the election of N. P. Banks. 
He was a poor servile politician, really indifferent to the moral 
issue, and I was unable to share the satisfaction of the Republi- 
cans — as they were now beginning to be styled. 

Although the wounds received by Horace Greeley from 
Congressman Rust were not so serious as they might have been 
had the a.ssailant been sober, they kept the editor indoors for a 
time, and I used to call on him. On February 9 he telegraphed 
to his paper : “ I was mistaken in stating that the Rev. Mr. 
Conway expected to lose the pastorship of the Unitarian Society 
here. That was the inference of a mutual friend, not Mr. Con- 
way’s own apprehension. He preached as he thought just, and 
has no belief that his society will dismiss him for so doing.” 

The committee of the church, however, in their annual 
(February) report, deeply deplored my discussing “ in the pulpit 
a much vexed and angrily contested political question, and this, 
too, at a season of great political excitement.” 

On February 17 I gave a discourse which was at once pub- 
lished with the title “ Spiritual Liberty.” Taking for my text 
the words “ Stand fast therefore in the liberty wherewith Christ 
hath made us free,” I appealed to all the historic traditions of 
intellectual and moral freedom. 

A peaceful time followed, during which I abstained from 
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the burning subject, but on April 15 I received from the com- 
inittee a communication stating that the firmest and best friends 
of the church had become disaffected, that they apprehended 
disastrous results, and hoped earnestly that I would not persist 

in the course which had so unhappily divided them. Thev 

added : — ^ 


Should you determine otherwise, however, it is respectfully sub- 
mitted whether it would not be better that our connection iould 
cease at once, than that our hitherto united and harmonious congrega- 
tion should be broken up ; that the small band who so long struggL 
to maintmn and sustain a pulpit devoted to the cause of Unitarian 
Christianity should be scattered, and the high purposes of their 
faction^*^°” sacrificed to advance the purposes of this or that political 


I cannot find that I made any reply to this. 

And now a curious thing occun-ed, in which the reporters 
did not fail to find an omen— the southern wall of our old church 
bulged out and cracked ! The building was in a dangerous 
condition. It was impossible for the society, in its divided con- 
dition, to collect the large sum needed for repairs. I felt certain 
that I could obtem the money needed from the Northern churches 
and tlie committee having authorised me to do this, I set forth 
soon after on this expedition. 

I find by a letter in the New York Tribune of May 20, dated 
at Longwood, Chester County, Pa., May 22, that on that day I 
addressed the Progressive friends at their annual meeting. The 
e ter says : Lastly, I may mention a brave and manly .speech 
upon slavery, by the Rev. Moncure D. .Conway, Manifesting 
^1 possible chanty toward the slave-holder, he nevertheless 
denounced the system, and pledged his endeavour against it in 
bold and refreshing terms.” 


I had indeed taken it as ray special task to plead for a more 
s^pathetic consideration among anti-slavery people for the 
slaveholders suffering under their heritage. I remember well 
that assembly of liberal Quakers and Unitarian rationalists 
out there m the beautiful grove, and the warmth with which 
eloquent Lucretia Mott responded to my speech. It was, 
durmg that meeting that Lucretia Mott and, I think, the father 
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of B3.ya.rd Taylor, collected a considerable sum for repairing 
my church — the first I obtained. 

But alas ! about the very hour of May 22 (1856), when I 
was pleading for tenderness toward the slaveholders, one of 
their representatives was raining blows on the head of a fore- 
most champion of freedom. Senator Sumner ! 

Early in June I passed a day or two in Concord at Emerson’s 
house, and a meeting was held in the town hall, where a sub- 
stantial sum was raised for my church. Emerson appeared 
depressed. ‘ It looks,” he said, “ as if in this matter of slavery 
the nation has gone a turn too far for recovery.” 

On my way to Washington I stopped for a time with my 
friends Dr. W^. H. Furness and his wife. They were particular 
friends of Sumner, and I desired to consult them with regard to 
the occurrence which had filled the North with exasperation and 
South Carolina with enthusiasm for its congressional bully. 

Dr. Furness and I went over carefully the recent speeches 
and retoits of Sumner, and found some words to deplore. These, 
however, were directed chiefly against Senators Douglas and 
Mason. The assailant of Sumner, Preston Brooks of South 
Carolina, had avenged an alleged insult to his uncle. Senator 
Butler, of the same State. The fury of Brooks was probably 
excited by a literary illustration he did not understand. Sumner 
described Butler as the Don Quixote of the new assault on freedom, 
and Douglas as his Sancho Panza, adding that as Don Quixote 
had his Dulcinea to defend, so the senator from South Carolina 
had the harlot — slavery. There was nothing unparliamentary 
in this, but it was rococo and strained. My belief is that Brooks 
regarded the speech as an attack on the moral character of his 
uncle. 

Dr. Furness had remarked Sumner’s unconsciousness of the 
personal bitterne.ss of his retorts on insolent opponents. We all 
felt towards Douglas, for instance, as he did; but it was an 
error, even in r(‘ply to a sneer, to describe that senator (of low 
stature) as a nameless squat animal filling the Senate with a 
bad odour. 

About this time the first convention of the"’newly organised 
Republican party met in Philadelphia. It nominated John C. 
Fremont for the pre.sidency, on the simple issue of freeing the 
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national government from all connection with slavery. Having 
in my discourse “ The One Path ” affirmed that the sole means 
of ending discord, I espoused the cause of Fremont. liis popular 
title, “ The Pathfinder,” had for me poetic significance ; he was 
the standard-bearer on my “ One Path.” Filled with this en- 
thusiasm, I attended a Fremont meeting at Morristown, near 
Philadelphia. The chief speaker was Senator Hale, and there 
I first heard the voice of Robert Collyer. The great-hearted 
Yorkshireman was clamoured for by his fellow working-men in 
the meeting, but being unknown to the chairman, it was after 
some delay that he was brought to the platform. He came up 
shyly, being still in the iron-works dress, but no garb could disguise 
his noble presence, and the enthusiasm excited by his speech was 
the great event of the evening. I set him down in my memorabilia 
as a risen and immigrant Ebenezer Elliot. 


■ 3'rriving in Washington I found the atmosphere charged 
with excitement. Fashionable society was making Brooks a 
hero. After his trial in the municipal court, which inflicted a 
moderate fine, he was received in the corridor by numerous ladies 
with kisses. I hastened to the room of Senator Sumner. He 
was confined to his bed, and I often visited him and read to him. 
It was most sad to see this great strong man suffering so much 
by withdrawal from the Senate in a great national crisis that he 
hardly thought of his physical pains, at times severe. 

One morning I found him very gloomy. He had extorted 
* physician a statement concerning his case, and been 

told that although he would probably recover from his wounds, 
It could not yet be said with certainty that softening of the brain 
rnight not gradu^y ensue. I was shocked by the imprudence 
of such a revektion, so likely to bring on the cerebral trouble. 

.1 Sumner; “I am not afraid of 

death, but to hve on as an idiot ’’—and here his voice broke 
into sobs. 


My church had been closed six Sundays. The building had 
been made safe at least, and in it I gave on July 6 the sermon 
fatal to my mimstry in it. My subject as advertised was “ War, 
M Threatenings.” After quoting authentic estimates 

of the Crunean War, then just closed, as to its cost in life and 
money, I denied to War any credit for the beneficent results 
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ascribed to it by historians, and by some philosophers. Whatever 
benefit came was God’s good, not War’s. The benefits would all 
have been greater had they been achieved by love and peace. 
“ That he who takes to the sword shall perish by the sword, as 
Jesus declared, is the necessary law, since it must be a thing 
earthly, and therefore transient, which calls around it earthly 
weapons.” 

It must have been from my peculiar position as a Southerner 
who had known by experience the spirit if not the power of 
the python coiled around his native region, and now coiling 
around Kansas, that I saw the approach of civil war. In the 
presence of that fearful vision I spoke that morning. I felt 
certain that it would be my last sermon in the dear old church, 
and at times was so moved that I could hardly proceed. Crude 
and young, the fact of my being an anti-slavery Virginian gave 
weight to my words, and the crisis demanded that I should 
throw myself into the cause of Liberty and Peace in their conflict 
with Slavery and War. I subjoin some quotations 

As yet the lesson is not learned. With the grief and tears of the 
[Crimean] war fresh upon us, with the blood of its slain thousands 
crying to us P ause, with the wailings of bereaved women and children 
filling the air, this nation is going steadily toward a war, which, 
should it come, will be the darkest, deadliest, and most awful which 
ever cursed this planet. All other war yields to civil war in terror. 
If one comes, and it seems inevitable where two sections have lost 
the last vestige of respect for each other, ten generations will scarcely 
see it concluded. . . . 

While these first red drops are falling let every man! who will 
stand by the Prince of Peace unfurl that holy banner and stand by 
it for ever. Were Christ on earth there would he be found standing. 

Of course, it would be a waste of breath to appeal to Slavery 
for Peace. As well appeal to the fang of the serpent not to strike 
as to that poisoned fang of Hell, Human Slavery, not to send by any 
means it can command its deadly virus into the fresh young blood of 
Freedom. Why should we expect this monster to change its instincts ? 
Can the leopard change its spots ? Is there anything incompatible 
in buying and selling men and women made in the image of God on 
the block and a violation of the most sacred compacts which sec- 
tions can form ? ... Is there anything unnatural when oppression 
and brutality toward the weak and helpless in Carolina become 
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dastardly and cowardly assassination of the nnforewarned and 
defenceless in Washington ? 

Its proper power to hurt each creature feels. 

Bulls use their horns and asses lift their heels. 

Slavery takes naturally to bludgeons or pistols. Freedom should 
as naturally take to reason, truth of thought, speech, and act, and 
that courage not animal which can bravely stand for God and Right 
and be shot down if that is the thing to be done. . . . 

. . .For every man in this country Slavery has a bribe at every 
pore, and a lash over all who will not obey its behests. ... I feel 
the presence of its great infernal power in this house to-day — there, 
lurking among you, whispering, ''Don't stand such preaching as this ; 
if you do your friends will turn away from you, and you will be called 
an abolitionist." It is up here whispering to me, " If you do not stop 
this preaching against Slavery, it wiU have its cudgel over your head 
your friends will be fewer even than they are now." Get thee 
behind me, cunning Devil ! , . . 

One thing is now for ever settled, that the subject is to be definitely 
dealt with. It is up now, and cannot be put down by any power, nor 
postponed. Henceforth no freeman is ever going to be quiet. , . . 

It cannot be ! Not until the resurrection mom of Freedom rises 
on our land shall we cease to weep and pray and work and watch by 
the Sepulchre. Already, oh my brothers, I hear the flutter of the 
Angel's wing as he comes to roll away the stone and break the seal 
of the Slave Power." 

Tire above quotations are given in justice to those who voted 
for my dismissal, and not because I feel satisfaction with the 
performance ; they are cited also as some illustration of the 
agony and confusion of that hour. They who have read the 
biography of William Lloyd Garrison — the only real history of 
those times— will understand how I could in January, 1856, 
declare myself of no party, and on July 6, 1856, declare voting 
to be solemn as prayer, when it could only mean voting for 
Fremont ; and how I could say a word for Disunion in the first 
and for the Union in the later sermon. Since my repudiation 
of parties a new party had been organised, and had nominated 
an anti-slavery man. He could be elected only by aid of the 
idolaters of the Union, but it was certain that, if elected, Fremont 
would end the war peril in Kansas. Knowledge of the South 
assured me that his election would be followed by secession of 
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Slave States. Tlie land of Freedom would thus be extended 
from the St. Lawrence to the Potomac and the Ohio. Disunion 
thus meant the true Union. Slavery could not last if the slaves 
had freedom within arm’s length. 

Such were the illusions of those times. I had returned from 
tal ks with nearly all the anti-slavery leaders and preachers in 
the North filled with such visions, I passed to my pulpit from 
the bedside of Sumner, and never had I heard a suggestion that 
secession would cause bloodshed. The old Union was causing 
bloodshed, and secession was to arrest it instantly. Had I fore- 
seen that the first success of the Republican party, at whose 
inauguration I assisted, would be followed by a war on seceding 
States, that discour.se of July 6 on “ War ” would have been 
pointed by denunciations of the new party. 

Meanwhile in my own society at Washington a sort of secession 
had been going on for some months. The alarmed members 
had not given up their pews, but a considerable number had 
ceased to attend, while anti-slavery people had joined us, and 
these made more than half of the congregation that listened to 
the sermon of J uly 6. When my discourse had ended that morn- 
ing I gave out the hymn as usual, and the organist played the 
tune, but the choir did not sing. It was a quartette of church 
members, and they were so troubled by my discourse that they 
could not sing. Harmony had left the old church for ever. The 
assembly sat for some moments in weird silence. I uttered a 
benediction from my heart, after which most of them slowly 
moved out, while others pressed up to grasp my hand. 

How often have 1 remembered the heaviness of that moment, 
and how often felt that even in that time of agony no word 
should have been uttered from my pulpit that could cause such 
dismay and strike our music dumb ! Well did Goethe say, 
“ Youtli cannot be an artist because youth cannot have repose.” 

The committee summoned a meeting of the congregation for 
July 13, and submitted to it the question “whether he who 
thus persists in this desecration of his pulpit shall continue in 
the exercise of his function as pastor, under its authority and with 
its sanction.” My sympathisers were present in full force. The 
struggle in the Capitol was represented in miniature in our church. 

At the meeting of July 13 the subject was referred to a special 
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committee. The services of the church were suspended until the 
first Sunday in October, and the meeting adjourned to that date 
When the adjourned meeting was resumed, October 5, a stormy 
discussion occurred on a resolution dissolving my connection 
with the society. 

This resolution passed by a majority of five. Many of the 
congregation had not returned from their summer vacation, and 
the validity of the action was challenged by twenty-five members. 
The matter was embroiled by the question of what should be 
done with the money entrusted to me by Northern societies and 
individuals because of my stand against Slavery. My adherents 
resolved that if the decision could not be reversed a new Society 
should be started, and the Northern contributors for the repairs 
be requested to transfer their money (still in my hands) to the 
new Society. 

On October 7 I wrote to Emerson, who, to my question about 
the money raised at Concord, answered : — 


CONCORD, October i6, 1856. 

My dear Sir,— I remember well your pleas for the " Church of 
reedom m Washington, made in our town hall last June. On that 
occasion after your discourse, and after a statement made by one 
Lmutenant-Governor Brown, touching the wants of 

+v champions of freedom worshipped 

-and I think he said the only one in Washington where the civil 
^ Vindicated- One of our citizens, W. S. Robinson, 

^ security had we that any 

moneys now to be contributed by us would go to a “ Church of Free- 

An« is, 

1 slavery) ? You answered that you would see that this money 

went to no other ; or somewhat to that effect. So Mr. Robinson tells 
me, and so other gentlemen say. 

We cannot recaU the words, but all agree that the answer was 
satisfactory, and the contribution was made. 

The amount was small, but it was demanded and paid on the 
Claim of Anti-slavery. 

i happiness of obtaining from my old 

church, the Second Church” m Boston, $300 for the benefit of 
this same religious society in Washington. 

I entreat you and them not to make us ashamed of our spending, 
by perverting the Church to the support of slavery. ^ 
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Similar letters were received from Governor Andrew and 
other contributors, and I deposited all of the money in the hands 
of the church treasurer, to be held subject to my order. 

It would be unfair to those who voted to dismiss me from 
the pulpit not to add that their action was amid difficulties 
that can now hardly be realised. Amid an exciting presidential 
campaign it was impossible to detach the moral from the political 
conflict. It had been my main point in my first anti-slavery 
sermon that I belonged to no party, but since that a party had 
arisen to which I did inevitably belong. I might have done 
better to keep out of that Fremont campaign, but the Kansas 
struggle and the assault on Sumner had brought cyclones on 
Washington. We were all caught in the whirlwind. This struggle 
in our church represented nobody’s calm sentiment or purpose. 
Washington was under menace ; congressmen went armed to their 
seats ; we were warned that our church would be mobbed. The 
old Southern and conservative members found themselves socially 
in an unpleasant position, and some others were in a sort of panic. 

But during all this conflict there were only three or four 
men who were angry with me personally, and not one woman. 
Nearly all continued to treat me with affection. 

Repairs of the church building were not as yet begun, and 
my Sunday discourses were given in a neighbouring hall. The 
effort to reverse the vote for my dismissal having failed, my ad- 
herents requested me to establish a new society. The congrega- 
tion was large, and a new movement might have been successful. 
But the responsibility of taking such a step was heavy, and I 
began to consult with my wisest friends as to an alternative 
suggested by a letter from Rev. William Henry Channing. In 
this letter from London (August 13, 1856), he said : — 

That I have, in a generous sense, envied you the chance of preach- 
ing in the capital during the last two seasons, I frankly own. With 
what joy and alacrity would I have exchanged with you my pleasant 
post in England ! Indeed, it was the bitterest disappointment of my 
ministerial life when I found that I was not to return to Washington, 
so clear did it seem that a good work was to be done. And I seri- 
ously meditated whether I should not undertake an independent 
movement — until I learned that you were the person who would be 
called there. Then I quietly yielded to what appeared to be— with- 
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out meaning to exaggerate— a providential arrangement. For it was 
all but sure that a young Virginian, who had learned from deep ex- 
peiiences the countless woes and evils of slavery, the weakness of 
slaveholding institutions, and the direct way to influence the iude- 
raent and conscience of slaveholders, and who, surrounded by the 
prestige of Southern birth and connections, could not be suspected 
of prejudice and sectional passion, might speak and act with a power 
which I could not equal. But from that time I have followed you 
with intense solicitude, and you will not think me guilty of idle com- 
pliment, in this stern and solemn season, when I add, with ever deepen- 
ing confidence and respect. You have done well ; and, one amona 
many, I thank you heartily. ^ 

But now I must go on to say that, if I understand your views 
of the policy fitted for the crisis, I disagree with you. And pray 
set me right if I am wrong. Ever since, at the time of Texas annexa- 
tion, it became clear that it is the fixed will of the people of the United 
States of America not to break up the Union, I have said, “ There is 
but one work to be done there, and that is to make the Union free.” 
The wise, just, honourable, and humane way of doing this— as for 
five years and more I have taken every fit occasion to argue-is by 
a common co-operative movement for emancipation, at the common 
cost. But the slave oligarchy has mistaken Northern magnanimity 
foi meanness ; and. madly resolved to keep their pecuniary and 
political advantages, they now trust to the reactionary spirit of the 
age, and stake their all for a universal slave empire. The real ques- 
tion at issue then— forced upon the freemen of the United States of 
America— is, “ slavery extension or slavery abolition throughout the 
length and breadth of the land.” All concealment is thrown away. 
All compromises are gone for ever. We must come to a settlement of 
the question once for a,lL Are we to yield to the slave oligarchy ? 
Aie we to leave the Union or are we to subdue the “ faction ” ? We 
aie not to yield one hair’s breadth to their preposterous claim of 
balance of power ’’—meaning, thereby, submission to their usurped 

onn’-f I! *1^® Union, it must be the slaveholders ; 

and If they remain they must agree to change their institutions, neces- 
saiy time and aid for so doing being ensured. That is the ” ulti- 
matum at which I arrive, after maturest consideration. Dissolu- 
tion of the Union involves war inevitably without thereby necessarily 
destroymg slavery. If there must be war then, let it be for the aboli- 
lon of slaveiy within the Union. Henceforth this should be our 
watchword : The TAiion shaU be kept, and that Union shall be 

nee. 1 he Union of Freemen for ever ! ” 
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Channing had occupied the pulpit for some months before his 
departure for England, and had warm friends in Washington. Al- 
though I had personally known him but slightly, he was a friend 
of Emerson, and had been identified with the whole intellectual 
movement called “ Transcendentalism.” He was the nephew 
and biographer of the great Channing. That most eminent of 
all Unitarian leaders in America, who had lost his pulpit in Boston 
by his anti-slavery sermons, first proposed emancipation by pur- 
chase of the slaves. Emerson had also advocated that plan. I 
myself, while at Cambridge, had repeatedly urged the same, 
but had discovered that it was too late : the Southern leaders 
had now adopted slavery as a religion, as well as the crucial test 
of their State rights doctrine. I had no hope for Channing’s 
scheme, and as for his novel notion that disunion must involve 
civil war, I do not remember to have taken any note of it at all. 
The tone of Channing’s letter influenced me more than his par- 
ticular suggestions, and the hope that he might reunite the sun- 
dered congregation by a new treatment of the subject induced 
me to open a consultation with my opponents, the large majority 
of whom were at heart unfriendly to slavery. Unable to meet 
in the unrepaired church, without any minister, the situation 
was to them painful. The hall in which my own adherents 
assembled was crowded every Sunday, a large numbed of con- 
gressmen now attending ; there was no lack of support ; and 
letters from eminent men in all parts of the country brought me 
daily applause.’*' I nevertheless felt sore. Not being satisfied 

* One of the cheering fettera received was the following : — 

Jkki.'kk.son, Ashtabula Co., Ohio, August 18, 1856. 

Dear ISrotiiek,— Giihlings District sends greeting — God bless you 
— go on— -Look to your exemplars, Wesley, Luther, Socrates, Stephen, 
Christ. God will speed the right. 

Tlie Avon to the Severn runs, 

Tlie Severn to the sea, 

.\nd Wickii tie’s dust shall spread abroad 
Wide as the waters be. 

You may lose your pulpit for the truths you utter, but the warmest sym- 
pathies of those who love justice, and the favour of a just God, a faithful 
testimony can never jeopardise. — Yours in the patience of hope and the 
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that I had achiovcd my task in tlie best wav. I felt a ,-er+ • 
fairness m the judgments passed in some pane s ,'1. , 
who dismissed me. I was also much emharr Jsed h' ri r 
money contributed for the repair id our b S 

congregations who refused to let their cf, II, w<f! ^ 

which |.rohibi,cd free .speech ™ I" “ ““ 

Having reason to believe tlial lencltae member • .1 

side would consent to a compromis,. ,m Or ItaV”! f ® 

him, stating the situation and ..rging 1 „ I "’"m 

invitation be sent. ™ should an 

resolved to leave Washington. ^ *‘mswciec favourably, and I 
I received a letter from my friend Mrs T-irf«,i cirv.wi 

me to beware of what she calWl ‘‘ ^ 
dom.” About the si^ Tm.? - of martyr- 

who never knew that I had mother, 

apparently, an errtL„“mtr haZ^r.;’. ffr’,";’'' 

my “ fellow-townsmen.” She wrotel- ^ 

Would it not be better for mBr, , , 

ample of Michael when vou are Fmr cloth to follow the ex- 
coloured brethren and sav to freedom of your 

«hee.'i. I think thia^St wSdbr”™'*' 

express my regret to hea? of vonr Hrl^ 

Of Falmouth, who thoueh thev in y®rir fellow-townsmen 

-rse, whici is edcSed SSeZth‘ZH°''““ 
their village, and has rendered us as n domestic peace of 

their eyes, have yet rendered us surb ? i ^ suspicion in 

I have ever felt a deep sense of woni “d sympathy that 

and they have, I behave as m.r gratitude at its extent; 

harshly of what they think vour forborne to speak as 

done. Hard as I find it to sa/all ttos Tam f 

stiU harder for me to say ; which is tha/r something 

here under the circumLneeT ac T 

come to them, anT?ralT?o rfSii 

iiave no right to complain of it, though it takes 

i r s j- - 

w. C. Howells, J. A. Howells. ’ ' Sam’l Plumb, 

Giddings (old Gid’s son) probate Chaffee judge, 

pspeller ; HaU, Ensign. L^e Plumb auditor, Slickney 

father and brother.” ’ The last two are my 
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from me one of my chief solaces in life, that of having you with me. 
If you come, I think you would risk open insult, which would deeply 
grieve me. I am almost pining to see you. 

Such were the “ seductions ” of my martyrdom ! 

After my dismissal I had received an invitation from the 
first Congregational Church in Cincinnati. This I resolved 
to accept, and at the close of October gave my farewell sermon 
in Washington. My opponents, grateful for my olive branch, 
were nearly all present, and I had the satisfaction ,of seeing 
before me some picture of harmony restored after a year of 
strife. I took my theme from Mignon’s song in “Wilhelm 
Meister,” interpreting it as spiritual aspiration. In this con- 
ciliatory sermon I made no complaint nor uttered any self- 
defence except it might be implied in my closing words : — 

And now I am content. I leave it there. It is not so much 
whether the real voice of our church here be vocal or silent — I know 
that the standard, where I leave it, is for Truth, Justice, Humanity, 
Freedom, and Endless Seeking. And as I give it back into his hand 
who entrusted me with it for a brief space, above all hard thoughts 
which you may have, above all misunderstandings, I hear one voice, 
which is enough : “It shall not return unto Me void, but it shall 
accomplish that which I please and prosper in the thing whereto I 
sent it.” 

As I parted with tears from my people, a voice whispered, 
“ Woe, woe, thou hast destroyed a beautiful world ! ” They 
were the words of Mej)hi.stopheles, and I could say, “ Get thee 
behind me ” ; but tluj voice could not be so easily silenced. 

Although 1 have; .said much about my anti-slavery sermons, 
these were; infrequent. My discourses were written for an edu- 
cated and refined ('ongregation, there being in it none of the 
so-called working-class and no negroes. I was fond of bringing 
critical studies to bear on half-mythical figures in the New 
Testament — Jesus, Nathaniel, Judas, Mary Magdalene — and 
evoking from them purely human characters. I had formed 
intimate friendships with thoughtful individuals who had passed 
or were passing through varied phases of faith or doubt, and 
whose faces surrounded me as I sat in my library devoting the 
light of every week-day to the next sermon. 
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Ah, how sweet it all was, how happy ! I had no public 
ambition ; though I occasionally attended the levees of eminent 
official men, I generally came away remembering the words 
Emerson wrote me years before, “ The earth is full of frivolous 
people who are bending their whole force and the force of nations 
on trifles.” I did not envy them ; I would not have exchanged 
my dear little study for the White House. 

And now it was all gone ! In the afternoon of that Sunday 
on which I had spoken my farewell words, a number of friends 
called, and Hudson Taylor — who, with his lovely wife, had given 
me such a beautiful home — could not repress .some ri;proach that 
I had by a few discourses shattered such haj)i)y relationship. 
His niece, Charlotte Taylor (now Mrs. Robley Evans), said that 
I had to obey my conscience. But Hudson cried, “ Damn 
conscience ! ” The tear in his eye did not blot out tlie oath, 
but embalmed it in my memory as the loving farewell of as 
faithful and generous a friend as I ever had. 

After all, the plan of getting Channing a.s my successor mis- 
carried ; he required guarantees of support that in the society’s 
condition could not be given. I had the sorrow of receiving 
from my friend Daniel Goodloe accounts of reactionary sermons 
by a Mr. Lunt and then a Mr. Heyer, which had drivcai ncsarly 
all of my friends from the church. 

Letters from my mother, written in November, 1856, reached 
me in Cincinnati .soon after my arrival there. 

Your father was much gratified at your affet'tionate remembrance 
of him in your letter. For me, I rather think that the trials and 
sorrows of my children, if endured for conscienct*’ .sake, arc tlu; most 
nourishing aliment for my parental love, even when I cannot myself 
see the necessity of the ultra position you havi* assumed. But “ let 
every man be fully persuaded in his own mind, to his own master he 
standeth or falleth,” is my doctrine, and I {'uunot pre.sume to en- 
croach on the rule which God has prescribed. ... I wislusl to have 
seen you in Baltimore on your return through to Washington ; and 
this I can do if you could pass through the latter part of this month ; 
but I cannot leave home at Christmas ; I utu tlui gre.atest slavt; here 
at any season to the servants of our household, who arc raised in 
such a state of dependence of thought and action that they will not 
even make an effort to make their own clothing —iiuhaid, are t(K) slu|)id 
to know how unless I direct them. Oh, what a thraldom to me — 
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the white slave— mentally and bodily ! I often think that if some- 
one were to arouse me some morning from my sleep with the intelli- 
gence that every one had left the premises, I should feel such a sense 
of freedom and relief from responsibility (more oppressive as I grow 
older) that I shoiild be heard singing Te Dcum Lmdamus— could I 
but banish the knowledge that they would be in a state of extreme 
suffering and that their numerous babies would perish. If any 
abolitionist could know exactly what I have endured from over- 
pressure of work for thirty negroes for the last month, and the worry 
I have had to get them to do any work for themselves, they would 
look upon me with greater pity than on them. ... I shall see little 
of you henceforth myself, but I hope you will one day have a home 
of your own where your sister and brothers can visit you— if you 
get yourself a sensible, good, lady-like wife. 

So Buchanan is elected according to report. I feel little interest 
in politics, it is so low in its grade here, where every principle is 
involved in the narrow limits of party, till I feel ready to exclaim 
with a Scotchman on one occasion, “ Knaves all. I care nothing 
about it, except 1 believe that Fremont’s election would put links in 
the chaiii of slavery a hundred years long ; for disunion would ensue, 
and then tlu! Soutli would have pro-slaveryism carried to a revengeful 
extent and so emd all our efforts to keep their condition among us 
who wish to do what we can for them as comfortable as may be 
under existing circumstances. I think both ultra pro -slaver y 
men and abolitionists of the rabid fire-and-fagot sort say in their 
hearts there is no (lod to " hear the groaning of the prisoner. God s 
mills grind slow, yet they grind exceeding small, and He will rigni 
what abuses He sees on the earth by His own means in this or any 
other mattiT. And His greatest reformations have ever been com- 
menced through all time by the small human means, without know- 
ledge of what their idforts were to lead to— they only doing what 
duty personally required of them. 
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lated in vast quantities throughout the South as a political 
document. 

Cincinnati was renowned for its jurists. Among these were 
Judge Hoadly, afterwards governor of Ohio ; Alphonzo Taft, 
afterwards U.S. attorney-general ; and Stanley Matthews, after- 
wards of the U.S. Supreme Court. Hoadly and Matthews had 
been Democrats, but strongly anti-slavery. Hoadly separated 
himself from the Democratic party on account of its pro-slavery 
proclivities, but Matthews was appointed U.S. district-attorney 
by Buchanan, and was as a “ Lost Leader.” Judge Hoadly and 
Alphonzo Taft were active members of my society ; I was inti- 
mate with them and their families. Neither of these learned 
men regarded the Dred Scott decision as legally sound, and I 
was guided by them. I.ater studies led me to the conclusion 
that though the decision rightly interpreted the bearing on slavery 
of the concessions made to it in the Constitution, these were 
not due to considerations of negro inferiority, but that the 
majority of the Convention of 1787, while anti-slavery, were 
forced by the overwhelming necessity of forming a Union for 
defence to yield to South Carolina and Georgia, which refused 
to enter unless those concessions were made. But the decision, 
which made slavery virtually the law of the land, was as the 
trump of Judgment Day. Thousands of negroes in the northern 
States broke uj) their homes and fled to Canada, many of these 
being from Southern Ohio, so accessible to Kentucky kidnappers. 

Days of judgment arc prolific of misjudgments. The much- 
abused Chief Justice Taney gained his first fame at the bar by 
defending (i8n) the most brilliant Methodist preacher in Mary- 
land, Jacob Gruber, arrested for denunciations of slavery likely 
to incite insurreclion. In his argument Taney (aged thirty- 
four) declared slavisry “ a blot on our national character. And 
probably he believed the same when he held up in the Supreme 
Court a mirror that revealed the vastness and blackness of the 
blot, not to b(i effaced by smashing the mirror. In Cincinnati 
the same kind of history was repeated in the case of our brilliant 
young lawyer Stanley Matthews, whose Quaker ancestor in 
Virginia had got into some trouble like that of Gruber in Maryland 
by his hostility to slavery. Stanley came to Cincinnati frona 
Kentucky, and edited a vigorous anti-slavery paper, the Cincinnati 
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Herald, which contributed largely to make the thinking people 
hostile to slavery in that very community where as U.S district 
attorney he was compelled to sustain the decrees of the slave powe^ 
at Washington. Among these was the Fugitive Slave Law, which 
Matthews had repeatedly violated. Cincinnati had in the house of 
Levi Coffin, a Quaker, the southmost station of the “ Underground 
Railway,” by which fugitive slaves were expedited to Canada 
and in this work Matthews had assisted. But not long after his 
appomtment by the President a tragical case occurred. A voung 
journalist named Conolly had concealed in his room a familv of 
negroes escaped from Kentucky, and in the attempt to recover 
them a Kentuckian was killed. Stanley Matthews had to prose- 
cute Conolly. It was the first speech I ever heard from him 
and although it was dreadful to see a grand man out of his place' 
his candour and his pain drew me to him. I, too, was of Southern 
birth and knew the temptations of a convert. During the trial 
the Quaker, Levi Coffin, was examined, and in answer to a 
qi^stion about a certain room for hiding fugitives, he said, 
Ihee must remember all about it, friend Matthews.” I was 
not present when this was said, but was told that Levi Coffin’s 
answer raised much laughter, and that Stanley Matthews blushed. 
By some instinct I refrained from attacking Matthews. He was, 

1 felt, a fine man in eclipse, and would shine out again, as he did.’ 

I do not remember meeting him personally in Cincinnati, but 
when I met him after he became a justice of the Supreme Court, 
he was very cordial and assisted me in my “ Life of Randolph.” 

Among the changes of those times in Cincinnati the most 
remarkable, perhaps, was that of Alphonzo Taft. He was by 
emperament conservative, also unambitious, finding his happi- 
ness in iis amily and his studies. He was a fairly typical 
Massachusetts man, and a kinsman of Emerson, whom he did 
not Imow, but resembled in countenance. Alphonzo Taft was 
re uc an y drawn into public life ; he felt the aggressions of 
s avery in ansas and the Dred Scott decision as a summons to 
Jus conscience to bear his part in saving Liberty.* 

tha t wW pre-eminently a man of peace, abhorrent of war, 

merliZtnt appointed him Secretary of War it excited 

about him. It was 

said that one day when the President called at his office, and asked how 
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A sermon given soon after my settlement in Cincinnati (text : 
“ The Son of Man came not to be ministered unto, but to minis- 
ter ”) opens with a legend which I ascribed to a Father of the 
Desert, who daily gave alms to the poor at the convent gate. 
In his cell Christ appeared to him with face and attitude ac- 
cordant with church traditions, and indistinct. “ Sometimes he 
doubted if it was there ; then it would glow a little.” As he 
gazed with rapture the bell sounded the hour when the needy 
would await their alms at the gate. But how could he leave the 
one heavenly vision of his lifetime ? Yet he could not keep out 
of his thoughts images of the sufferers, and bade the Christ 
vision farewell with tears. When he had relieved the haggard 
men, women, and children, it was night ; but as he was about 
to strike a light his cell was filled with a celestial brightness, and 
there stood the form clear as the sun, no longer like the church 
pictures, but witli the tender smiles and eyes bent on him ; and 
as he fell before the stupendous vision the divine one lifted him, 
and said, “ Hadst thou not gone, I had gone indeed ! ” 

The legend occupies two pages of the discourse on “The 
Minister ” in my “Tracts for To-day” (January, 1858). I 
cannot discover whether it has any ancient basis or was my own 
invention. It marked the period when, following my Methodist 
“Messiah,” the Unitarian Christ of Cambridge professors was 
replaced by a living human Jesus learned at the feet of poor 
blacks. The talc jileased my people, and I condensed it in 
a sermon pn^pared for Nahant.* 

affairs wore getting on, the Secretary shook his head and said there were 
underhand dealings. Grant, being alarmed and demanding particulars, 
Secretary Taft -showed him a bill just sent in by officers, among the items 
being considerable amounts for " grape ” and “ shell.” “ I saw through 
it at once,” said the Secretary. “ It is the disguise of carousals : ‘ grape,’ 
that is champagne ; ‘ shell,’ oysters on the shell, crabs, etc.” 

* I was a guest of the Longfellows at Nahant, and the poet probably 
regarded the fable as a genuine monastic legend, for it afterwards ap- 
peared in his ” Tales of a Wayside Inn,” with the title “ The Legend 
Beautiful.” I would indeed be gratified to know that any legend exalting 
service to man above worship of God exists in Catholic hagiology. The 
longing for som<} such story is shown in Benjamin Kidd’s description of 
“ The Vision of Sir Launfal ” — a pure invention of Lowell— as " always 
the typiciil legend of the church I ” My belief is that my story of the 
monk, used also by Wendell Phillips, who was in my audience at Nahant. 
p 
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Cincinnati was the most cultivated of the western cities. A 
third of the population being German, there were societies 
devoted to music, and in that art the city was ahead of all others 
in America except Boston. There was a fine orchestra which 
gave symphony concerts, and a “ St. Cecilia- Verein ” which 
sang classical pieces rarely heard elsewhere. There was an 
admirable literary club, which met every week to converse and 
regale itself with squibs, recitations, cigars, and Catawba wine- 
To it belonged young men who afterwards became eminent 
figures in the world : Rutherford Hayes, President of the United 
States ; Noyes, a distinguished general and Minister to France ; 
A. R. Spofford, librarian of Congress ; Judge Stallo, Minister to 
Italy, Judge James, Judge Manning Force, and others. There 
was a good city library, with a Lyceum that had courses of 
lectures during the winter and enabled us to listen to the most 
famous public teachers. Emerson, Holmes, Agassiz, H. W. 
Beecher, Wendell Phillips, had not yet been superseded in western 
halls by vaudeville shows. There was a grand-opera house, and 
we had annually several weeks of opera or operatic concerts. I 
remember Patti singing there in a troupe when she was a small 
girl. There were two good theatres, the National and Wood’s. 
The elder Sothern acted at Wood’s when he was as yet unknown 
to fame, and I remember well the uproarious laughter he excited 
as the petty thief (“ The Kinchin ”) in Buckstone’s “ Flowers of 
the Forest.” * There were fair stock companies at both theatres, 
and they played good English comedies and melodrama. 

Society in Cincinnati was gay. There were picnics, dances, 
charade-actings, tableaux. The masquerade balls were as 

was a coinage out of my own experience. There was, however, in Long- 
fellow s poem no use made of what was to me an important feature of the 
fable ; namely, the increased brightness and reality of the figure of Jesus 
after the monk had ministered to the needy. 

* after years I knew Sothern well in London ; he remembered his 
early visits to Cincinnati, and wrote down for me the little speech of 
The Kinchin after he was caught. 

Hevery ones against me. A svell General he goes hinto a Henemies. 
country, and kills hevery one he meets — and burns their Willages-— and 
they cover htm with Stars and blows a trumpet for Mm / Hi just collar 
a hen or a hankechief — They blows no trumpet for they vhdps me — 

and gives me ancufis to carry — Its shameful it is^ — ^it quite ur ts my feelings. ' ' 
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brilliant as those of Europe. The city was celebrated for its 
beautiful ladies, and they knew how to dress well. When the 
young prince, now King of England, was visiting American cities 
it was announced that he could dance only with ladies selected 
for him. In many places the ladies appointed for this honour 
were those with kindred of high official rank. Some wag estimated 
that the collective ages of the prince’s partners in one city was 
goo. In Cincinnati the committee decided that at the ball in 
Pike’s Opera House, partners for the prince should be selected 
with refcrenc'c to their beauty. This, of course, was fatal to 
the committeemen, who in a city of over 200,000 had to decide 
which were the eight or ten most beautiful ladies ; and it is to 
be hoped that the prince appreciated the self-sacrifice which gave 
him a succession of charming partners. My bride and I danced 
in one of the stage quadrilles near him, and I remarked the 
pleasure witli which he looked on the vast array of beauties. 
Unfortunately the first young lady with whom the prince at- 
tempted to w;Ut/- <'ould not conform with his steps nor he with 
hers ; tliey had bec'.n taught different styles ; and after that the 
ladies assigned for waltzes with him had the satisfaction of con- 
versing with the blond and boyish prince. He was affable, and 
so were the gentlemen with him. The Duke of Newcastle said 
to a group of gentlemen, “ Who would have thought that you 
republicans could find pleasure in the sight of royalty ? ” “ Ah, 

sir,” replied one;, “ we do not live close enough to royalty to 
see its faults.” At that time the dress-coat and white cravat were 
not fully in fasliion in any American city except for bridegrooms 
and groomsmen. An English correspondent, who travelled with 
the prinai’s suite, remarked in a published letter the absence of 
evening dr(!ss among men at our ball. I believe it was the perusal 
of such critici.sius tliat established the present fashion in America, 
whert^ the evening dress is now rather more de rigueur than in 
lingland. 

Into all tlu! literary and artistic movements in Cincinnati I 
threw myself with ardour. I was adopted in the clubs, and wrote 
criticisms of the dassicM concerts, the picture exhibitions, the 
operas and plays. Though my criticisms were anonymous, it 
became well known who wrote them, especially after some of my 
interpretations of Beethoven’s Symphonies were sharply handled 
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by a writer whose judgments in such matters had previously 
been final. 

In Cincinnati I found myself for the first time able to indulge 
my passion for the drama. Although at Cambridge I sometimes 
trudged over to Boston to enjoy the plays, the opportunities 
were barely enough to appetise me ; in Washington the theatre 
was poor ; but in Cincinnati I attended the theatre so much as 
to excite remark. A dancing and theatre-going preacher was 
previously unknown there. Puritanism was well represented 
among the early settlers in Cincinnati. Mrs. Trollope, the Eng- 
lish author, who went to Cincinnati in 1828 and resided there 
two years, “ trolloped ” the place in her book on America on 
account of its provincialism, her satire being keen on the horror 
excited by the performances of two French figurantes who visited 
the city. Cincinnati had got fairly over all that, but it was still 
expected of religious ministers to frown on the theatre. Regard- 
ing that institution as one of the most important for the culture of 
the community, I gave a discourse on this .subject (June 7, 1857), 
comparing the clerical enemies of the theatre to J onah demanding 
the destruction of Nineveh. 

The subject of my discourse having been, as usual, announced 
in the papers, a large audience came ; it was said that every actor 
and manager was present. The discourse was published in pamph- 
let form and widely circulated. I became thenceforth a sort of 
chaplain to the actors, conducting their marriages and funerals, 
and whenever I attended any theatre I was invited into a private 
box. After my marriage to a member of my congregation, 
the actors and dancers were occasionally entertained in our 
house. 

But the most important response received was a letter from 
my mother stating that the pamphlet on the theatre had been 
read aloud in the family by my father, who on closing it said 
“ I .am not prepared to object to one word in it.” 

Under the signature of “ Optimist,” I wrote four letters on 
Art for a leading paper, calling attention to the fine or faulty 
characteristics of our actors. The originality and self-restraint 
of Matilda Heron, the delicious fun of Davidge in farce, the 
melodramatic skill of our frequent visitors, Mr. and Mrs. Conway 
(no relations of mine) were discussed, and one letter was a moral 
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defence of the ballet. In the letter on Tragedy I find a para- 
graph about Rachel, seen in New York : 

Rachel created more enthusiasm in an audience than any other 
person I have ever seen on the stage. She was an ever-revolving 
electric generator, and each individual sat with the wires in his hand. 
But her art of arts was to seize on little groups of people about the 
house, look straight into their eyes plaintively, until she awoke for 
herself, personally, the sisterhood of each woman and the knight- 
hood of each man. 1 say personally, for Rachel had no existence 
outside of the character she was personating. She was as a sheathed 
sword, never drawn out but by some hand, and only great as the 
hand which wielded her was great. She made pain a pleasure ; one 
longed to suffer after seeing her in a tragedy. 

One of the most beautiful things I ever saw on the stage 
was a “ morality ” brought to Cincinnati by the English actress 
Mrs. Conway, “ The Prodigal Son.” As the Prodigal she proved 
herself a true artist, especially in the return scene. 

It would be. ungrateful not to mention Murdoch, the first 
scholarly interprcdcn- of leading characters of Shakespeare’s 
comedies 1 ever saw ; and Hackett, whose admirable Falstaff 
was lionised through the country, as “ Lord Dundreary ” was 
later. By the way, Sothern told me that in “ Our American 
Cousin” only a few words were originally assigned to Dun- 
dreary, and that the character was cumulatively created by his 
“ gags.’’ 

Fanny Kemble, whom I used to meet at the house of the 

Longfellows, gave her readings in Cincinnati. In our talks she 
surprised me by tlie sharpness with which she opposed my claims 
for the theatre us a profession. When I alluded to the fame of 
the Kembles, she pronounced the profession suitable enough for 
men, but not for women. It was, she said, a life of ostentation, 
necessitating display of costume and person inconsistent with 
fine feminine <iualities, and so forth. In vain I spoke of actresses 
well known in Cincinnati society — Julia Dean, Charlotte Cushman, 
Anna Cora Mowatt (Mrs. Ritchie, who wrote such an attractive 
book about stages life). Fanny Kemble was irreconcilable. On 
my part I could not sec any great difference between the career 
of those ladies ami that of the dramatic reciter, amply displayed, 
and concluded that Fanny Kemble had been somewhat soured 
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by her unhappy marriage with a Southern planter, also by the 
gossip about her. When I asked her if she had seen a certain 
article on one of her readings, she said, “ I never read the papers, 
being liable to find in them my own name.” 

At Cincinnati I seemed for the first time to know something 
of all America. Our city was popularly styled “ the Queen of 
the West,” but a Paul might have named it the Athens of 
the West, for every “ new thing ” found headquarters there. 
The edifice (“The Bazaar”) which Mrs. Trollope erected 
there thirty years before for encouraging the employment of 
women as shopkeepers, then unknown, after being used suc- 
cessively as a dancing school, an eclectic medical college, 
and a hydropathic establishment, had become a female 
medical college; it was the home of varieties of dreamers 
and reformers until it housed convalescent Federal soldiers 
during the civil war. 

The presiding genius of “ The Bazaar ” was a certain Dr. 
Curtis— -an idealist poetically related to the quaint house whose 
wide stairway, mounting from the threshold to the last storey, so 
many visions had ascended. “ I sincerely believe,” wrote Mrs. 
Trollope, “ that if a fire-worshipper or an Indian Brahmin were 
to come to the United States and could preach and pray in 
English, he would not be long without a respet'table congrega- 
tion.” Her Cincinnati edifice was always for me the symbol of 
a living fire-worship more consuming than she imagined. The 
West was hospitable to every new creed or social experiment, 
while its practical necessities furnished the severest test of values. 
One after another pilgrims had come — French colonists of the 
Scioto and the Miami when the nation was founded ; George 
Rapp, the shoemaker of Wurtemberg, with his cotn^v.iny of 
“ Harmonists ” ; Robert Owen and his New Harmonists in 1823; 
and Fanny Wright (1825), who colonised free m-groes on two 
thousand acres in Tennessee to prove them capable of oivilisatkm. 
The only experiment that failed through persecution was that of 
Fanny Wright to help the victim race. The others failed by 
reason of the actual conditions of the West. But remnants of 
aU of them had found some nest in Cincinnati. An attractive 
German lady had in her drawing-room a portrait of George Rapp 
(who died in 1847) surrounded with evergreen, as a kind of shrine. 
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She had been brought over with the Rappites in childhood, and 
cherished the remembrance of that gentle soul, training her 
children in his spirit. From her, and from some who had known 
Robert Owen, and many who had known the brilliant Fanny 
Wright, I learned much about them aU. They were all liberal 
people, ’rarely able to conform with the creeds and usages around 
them. ’ Current fiction was pale for me beside the narratives 
gathered from these sweet visionaries who were still following 
the dreams of their youth. I there read for the first time Fanny 
Wright’s book “ A Few Days in Athens,” and some of the ad- 
dresses which charmed large audiences in Cincinnati. Many a 
time have I joined in the pilgrimage to her tomb in the cemetery 

near Cincinnati.* . 

At that time an experiment had begun at Yellow Springs, 

which interested me deeply-co-education of young men and 
women The sect called “ Christians ” had built a college there, 
naming it “ Antioch,” but their enterprise having failed, the 
building was purchased by the Unitarians and the institution 
placed under the Hon. Horace Mann. Horace Mann wa^ the 
most eminent educator who has ever appeared in the United 
States, and his reports and writings, and his life written by his 
widow', constitute an important chapter in educational history. 
Mrs Mann was a sister of Mrs. Nathaniel Hawthorne and Miss 
Elizabeth Fcabody. Early in 1858 1 visited Yellow Springs, stop- 
ping at its one inn, in which the only other guest was a beauti- 
ful woman, and one of rare intellectual power. Sh« ^ ^ 
onlv one left of “ Memnona,” a community which had built the 
hoiisc converted to an inn, and gave me useful information about 
“ Memnona.” The glen near by and the warm morning invited 
me to a stroll beside the clear brook, which flows with frequent 
cascades through a mile of green banks and wild flowers. Sud- 
denly I camc>. upmi a troop of young ladies, each carrying a book 
and a botanical box. One of them, Rebecca Shephard (aftemards 
Mrt. Haven Putnam), I had met ; she introduced me to the pro- 
fessop-a hand.some lady, who invited me to participate in their 

* A bio'^niphy «£ this noble lady is a desidemium in both English and 

A • rt. wliirh I have some reason to hope will be supplied 

of her onltnred kinsman, the Rev. William Norman 

Guthrie, rector of b'eni l^ank, Ohio. 
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excrcisi's. The glen was their reeitation-nKnu in spring for 
botany and ge{)logy. 

I gained from the lady professttr (married) assurauces of 
the. rclining iniluenees of “ co-edu(’atiou on hotli mah‘ and female 
stiidents. No scsmclal luul ever been heard of. Tlu' young ladies 
had weekly receptions in their separaie residence building, and 
I had the good fortune to be present at om‘ of them. I'here was 
excellent music and theatricals, and the presence of tlic pro- 
fessors did not at all interfeie with the freedtun and enjoyment 
of the young ja'.ople. 

Next morning (Sunday) I heard an idocpient address by 
President Mann in the <-ollege chapel, and excellent music from 
a well-trained choir of students. 

Honice Mann was radical in politics and a rationalist in 
religion, his friemd and prophet being Einer.Mm. The Puritan sur- 
vived in his ethics, and was evokeil by the proximity of “ Mem- 
nona,” founded by the once famous Hr. 1'. !,. Nichols. Although 
the community had dissolved, probably because of Horace Mann’s 
denunciations, he was still exciletl on the suhj(‘ct. An able 
journalist in Cincinnati, Henry Reed, was ridiculing hitn sharply 
on account of the rumoured severity of discipline at Antioch. 
He and Mrs. Mann felt profoundly their resjwmsibility for the 
success of this experiment in co-eduealum, of which grievous 
prognostications existed. Tlay thems«*lvt?s regar<ied the innova- 
tion as perilous, and no doidU the anxieties sluatened his life. 
The fear then was that there would be too mucli e<mrtshii), 
rash marriages, between the stmlents ; but now (U)o.)) some 
complain that co-education gives girls an unfortunate rlisindina- 
tion for love affairs and marriage. 

I do not know that I can do txdter than ins«'i1 lu-re my notice, 
in the Did of May, i860, of a Ixxik printed in (‘inciminti at the 
time entitled “ Esperanza : My journey thither ami wliat I found 
there,” I remember well the pains I tmik to ilNeovei the facts 
concerning “Memnona” and to treat with jitstiee the delicate 
subject, and quote a few items that possess wane interest :~ 

These reflections have been suggotted by the peiusal of " Es- 
peranza" — the Land of Hope; a work wrilt«*n on the gos{K‘l of 
Free lx)ve. Perhaps the mme of the auflntr might as well have 
been on the title page, ^oe it is quite gemfmlly imheat«Hl that it is 
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the work of Dr. Nichols, late of the community of Memnona, at Yellow 
Springs, Ohio, later still of the Roman Catholic Church. In what 
light that church will regard the publication of this novel from the 
pen of its convert we are not prepared to say. We have heard that 
the author had concluded his account of Esperanza by introducing 
a Catholic Father who converts them all to the Mother Church ; 
and that the publisher, having some authority in the premises, is 
responsible for the substitution of the weak and diluted Dream which 
concludes the book, in which a Spirit inculcates the one love theory so 
feebly as to make the free love portions of it all the more dangerous. 

“ Memnona,” when in its most flourishing condition, numbered 
about twenty inmates. They were generally Eastern and English 
people, and, we have been credibly informed, were persons who had 
met with disappointments and grief in the life of the affections — 
the unrequittid or the divorced. It was represented to the country 
chiefly through the terrible denunciations of Horace Mann, whose 
imagination, o.xcited by its proximity to Antioch CoUege, pictured 
it as, to use his own words, “ the superfoetation of diabolism upon 
polygamy.” This community, however, had reason to know that 
Mr. Mann was mistaken ; and that, so far from “ Memnona ” being a 
seat of sexual license, it inaugurated in its actual life the asceticism 
and celibacy which afterwards carried its leading characters into the 
Church of Rome. Daily confessions and penances were prescribed 
and obeyed. And when through pecuniary embarrassments— for the 
community ruined everyone who made any investment in it— and 
the jealousies of human nature, this false thing burst like a bubble, 
the eight leading persons (including those named in “ Esperanza,” 
Harmonia, Vincent. Angelo, Eugenia, and the beautiful Melodia) 
immediately went into the Romish Church. Melodia (Miss H.) is 
now a nun in Cuba. 

Co-education at Antioch had not grown out of any theory. 
The plain Western farmers wished their sons and daughters to 
have a good (Mucation without sending them East ; the various 
communities wished to obtain good teachers, male and female, 
without getting them at heavy cost from regions unacquainted 
with their ('onditious. That tall, slender, Horace Mann, with his 
pure, intellectual face beneath its crown of white hair, was 
stiiadily giving his heart’s blood to achieve a final triumph for 
American ('ducation. He died two or three years after under- 
taking that work. Antioch flourished for a time under Thomas 
liiU, afterwards president of Harvard, and its subsequent decline 
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was really due to the success of its principh'. Other colleges 
and state universities, now educating ju'rsons of botli sexes, first 
got their idea and courage from the oxpericaice. of Antioch and 
the leadership of its first president, who has a fitting monument 
in the Horace Mann Hall at Columbia University, New York. 

Among the many letters that I received from out-of-the- 
way people and places, one was dated at “ Modem Times, N.Y.” 
It seemed to have come from some place in Bunyan’s dreamland. 
Writing to a friend in New York, I inquired if Ik; kncKv anything 
about such a place. “ It is,” he answered, “ a village on Long 
Island founded on the principle that each person shall mind his 
or her own business.” The place seemed even more mythical 
than before, but one evening when I had been addressing some 
working-men on the relations between capital and labour, a 
stranger of prepossessing appearance approtiched me and said, 
“ If you ever visit Modern Times you will find out that the 
troubles of labour come from the existence of money.” Where- 
upon he disappeared. 

During my next summer vacation I visited New York, was 
ferried over to Brooklyn, and learned that by travelling one or 
two hours on the railway down Long Island I would come to 
“ Thompson’s Station,” and five or six mile.s off would find 
Modem Times. It was twilight when I reached “ Thompson’s,” 
and there was no means of reaching the village I sought except on 
foot. That did not matter, for my valise was light, but the road 
was sohtary, sometimes forked, the forest dense, and it became 
quite dark. At length, however, I reached a more open space, 
the moon gave some light, and I met a woman wlio said I was 
dose upon the village. I asked if there was any hot(;l, and she 
replied, “ None that I know of,” passed on quickly, and left me 
to consider that more interest in other people’s affairs might 
occasionally be desirable. It was not yet nine, but tlu; street I 
entered was silent. I had with me a letter once received from 
Modem Times, and on enquiry found at last the founder of the 
village, Josiab Warren. He gave me welcome, and there being 
no hotel, and money not being current in the village, I was taken 
to the house of a gentleman and lady, provided with a .supper and 
an agreeable bedroom, whereof I was in much need. The lady 
of the house was beautiful, and startled me by an allusion to a 
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Utopian village in one of Zschokke’s tales. “ Yon will not find 
us ” she said, “ a Goldentlial ; we are rather poor ; but if you 
are interested in our ideas, you may find us worthy of a visit.” 

I have idealised this lovely woman, and indeed the village, in my 
“ Pine and Palm,” but her actual history was more thrilling than 
is there told of Maria Shelton, and the village appears to me in 
the retrospect more romantic than my Bonheur. 

Josiah Warren, then about fifty years of age, was a short, 
thick-set man with a serene countenance, but somewhat restless 
eye. His forehead was large, descending to a full brow ; his 
lower face was not of expial strength, but indicative of the mild 
enthusiasm winch in later years I found typical of the old English 
reformer. He was indeed one of these, and I think had been 
in Robert Owen’s community at New Lanark. He had, however, 
an entirely original sociology. Convinced that the disproportion 
between wages and the time and labour spent in production 
created the evils of drudgery and pauperism, luxury and idle- 
ness, he determined to bring about a system of “ equitable com- 
merce,” by which each product should have its price measured 
by its' cost. If it were a shoe, for example, the separate cost of 
leather, pegs, thr('ad, etc., was to be estimated, and the time 
taken in putting them together, and the sum would be enough 
to dccidii the relative value of the shoe in other articles which the 
shoemaker might require. With this idea in his mind, he invested 
what little capital he had in a shop in Cincinnati, where he sold 
miscellaneous artic'les somewhat under their prices in other 
shojis. These shopkeepers broke up his establishment by circu- 
lating a rumour that Warren was selling off damaged stock. He 
concluded that his plan could succeed only in a world where 
other tradesnum adopted it, and after some years established a 
small community at Tuscarawas, Ohio, which was unable to 
sustain itself, perhaps because of the crudity of the idea as it 
then stood in his mind ; for when some twenty yea.rs later he 
founded Modern Times there were other elements introduced. 

The commerc’ial basis of this village was that cost is the 
limit of price, and that time is the standard ()f value. This 
standard was variable with corn. Another principle was that 
the most disagn-eable labour is entitled to the highest com- 
pensation. 
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The social basis of the village was expressed in the phrase 
“ individual sovereignty.” The principle that there should be 
absolutely no interference with personal liberty was pressed to 
an extent which would have delighted Mill and Herbert Spencer. 
This individual .sovereignty was encouraged. Nothing was in 
such disrepute as sameness ; nothing more applauded than 
variety, no fault more venial than eccentricity. 

The arrangements of marriage were left entirely to the indi- 
vidual men and women. They could be married formally or 
otherwise, live in the same or separate houses, and have their 
relation known or unknown. The relation could be dissolved at 
pleasure without any formulas. Certain customs had grown out 
of this absence of marriage laws. Privacy was general ; it was 
not polite to enquire who might be the father of a newly-born 
child, or who was the husband or wife of any one. Those who 
stood in the relation of husband or wife wore upon the finger a 
red thread ; so long as that badge was visible the person was 
understood to be married. If it disappeared the marriage was 
at an end. 

The village consisted of about fifty cottages, neat and cheerful 
in their green and white, nearly all with well-tilled gardens. They 
all gathered in their little temple, the men rather disappointing 
me by the lack of individuality in their dress, but the ladies 
exhibiting a variety of pleasing costumes. For a time it was a 
silent meeting. Then the entire company joined in singing 
“ There’s a good time coming,” and after I had read some 
passages from the Bible and from Emerson another hymn was 
sung concerning an expected day — 

Wlien the Might with the Right 
And the Truth shall be. 

After my discourse, which was upon the Spirit of the Age, it 
was announced that there would be in the afternoon a meeting 
for conversation. 

The afternoon discussion ranged over the problem.s of Educa- 
tion, Law, Politics, Sex, Trade, Marriage. It exhibited every 
kind of ability, and also illustrated the principle of individuality 
to the rare extent of in no wise exciting a dispute or a sliarp word. 
Except that aU were unorthodox, each had an opinion of his or 
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her own ; this being so frankly expressed that behind each 
opened a vista of strange experiences. 

Josiah Warren showed me through his printing-office and 
other institutions of the place. He also gave me one of the little 
notes used as currency among them. It has at one end an oval 
engraving of Commerce with a barrel and a box beside her, and a 
ship near by ; at the other end a device of Atlas supporting the 
sphere ; beneath this a watch, and between these the words 
“ Time is Wealth.” In the centre is a figure of J ustice with scales 
and sword, also a sist(*,r-genius with spear and wreath whose name 
I do not know, between these being a shield inscribed “ Labour 
for Labour.” Above these the following : “ Not transferable ” ; 

“ Limit of issue 200 hours ” ; “ The most disagreeable labour is 

entitled to the highest compensation ” ; “ Due to Five 

Hours in Professional Services or 80 Pounds of Com.” Then 
follows a written signature and the engraved word “ Physician.” 

Late in the evening a little company gathered in the porch of 
the house in which I was staying, where there was informal 
conversation, and nt)W and then a song. Out there in the moon- 
light went on an exchange of confidences, however abstract the 
phrases ; beyond the soft tones I could hear the shriek of tempests 
that wreck lives. Not from happy homes had gathered these 
Th^lfemites with their motto Fay ce que voudras. 

Some years later, when the plague of War was filling the land, 

I thought of the.ir retreat as not so much a Th 61 ^me as a garden 
like that outsichi Floretice where Boccaccio pictures his ladies 
and gcntlemc'n b('gniling each other with beautiful tales while 
the Plague was raging in the city. Modern Times had not been 
founded with refiirenccj to war. Those gentle peopk had suffered 
enough of life’s struggU^, and desired only to be left in peace. But 
where could pc'.ace be found ? I never visited Modem Times 
again, but heard that soon after the war broke out most of those 
I had scien tluirc sailed from Montauk Point on a small ship and 
fixed their tents on some peaceful shore in South America. 

Some of the most interesting citizens of Cincinnati were 
Germans. We owed their leaders to the revolutions of 1848, 
among tlv'sc August Willich. He became known in the civil war 
as Major Willich. The late Judge Stallo told me that 
it was believed by himself and other Germans that Willich bore 
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in his veins the blood of the royal family of Prussia. He was a 
soldier in the Prussian army until 1846, but having joined the 
band for the liberation of Germany, he was compelled to resign 
at Wesel. He at once set himself to learn the carpenter’s trade. 
Willich was eloquent, and the working-men drew him from his 
carpenter’s shop to become their leader. He committed, said 
Stallo, enough political offences to have cost him his head a 
dozen times, had he not been a natural son of one of the royal 
family. When the Revolution of Baden broke out he became 
the impassioned leader of that revolution, and when it failed 
Willich was saved from execution in a curious way. He was 
removed secretly from his prison in the dead of night and trans- 
ferred to a ship bound for London, under pledge that he would 
never return to Germany — a considerable amount of money being 
given to him. From London he went to New York, where he 
set up as a carpenter. It was presently disco vci'cd, however, 
that he was an educated man, and he was given a place in the 
Coast Survey. There Judge Stallo made his acquaintance, and 
invited Willich to go to Cincinnati and edit the Rcpublihaner. 
Willich made it a strong and radical paper. When Orsini was 
executed, Willich, who had known him well, headed a great funeral 
torchlight procession ; and under his leadership a similar proces- 
sion took place, amid many threats, when John Brown of Harper’s 
Ferry was executed. In after years when I saw Garibaldi in 
London, I felt as if I had met him before in the form of my old 

friend Willich. _ _ t 

About a year after entering my ministry in Cincinnati i 

published there my first volume (pp. 300, 8vo), the title being 
** for To-day.” It was inscribed as follows .* ■ 

TO MY PARENTS 

I dedicate this book, knowing that, whatever lluiy shall find here 
which shall recall painful differences of belief, it would grie.ye them 
far more to think that I had swerved from the U;ssous of dir(«'.tness 
and sincerity which, by word and life, they have ev(;r taught as Ixdore 
all, and which they have a right to claim from nu^ always and (we.ry- 
where. 

On the day of my settlement at Cincinnati, a friend said to 
me, “ There are about ten millions of dollars in that ('.ongrega- 
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tion.” It had long centuries ago ceased to be hard for the rich 
to enter the “ kingdom of heaven ” in its ‘ otherworldly ’ sense, 
but unorthodoxy was steadily shifting the aim of religion from 
heaven to earth. The conventionalised heavenly dove has wings 
covered with gold, as the psalmist describes one, but the religious 
spirit dealing with the secular world is rather the dove of Jere- 
miah, whose “ fierceness ” astonished the land. All manner of 
“ reforms ” — the visionary along with the rational; the revolu- 
tionary and the peaceful— nestle under the wings of humani- 
tarian religion ; and wealth is shy of it. I inaugurated my work 
with the words, “ I determined not to know anything among you 
save Jesus Christ and him crucified,” and meant it in a formidable 
sense. The fugitive slave seized and returned to bondage was 
Jesus pierced on liis cross. I saw beautiful Reason crucified on 
the cross of Superslition, and human Happiness bearing a crushing 
cross in the Protestant asceticism which repressed the joyousness 
of the young. I dcimanded that woman should be taken down 
from her cross and given freedom and occupation. I pleaded 
for the establishment of a hospital for inebriates, and even dealt 
with the terrible subject of Prostitution. Our city, I declared, 
would not be even semi-Christian until it built a Foundling 
Hospital, and also an attractive Home for the cruelly “ outcast,” 
well furnished with kind hearts, which should say, “ We axe not 
here to condemn thee : come in peace.” So did I confront the 
conservatism and wealth of my church, and they stood by me 
from first to last. 

For a long timcj I adhered to the sacrament. On one such 
occasion ICmerson was in the church. Had I known or remem- 
bered that it was on the point of his unwillingness to administer 
the “ Lord’s Supper ” that Emerson left the Unitarian ministry 
(1832), 1 might have been somewhat abashed at seeing him in 
the pew of a prominent member. The subject was Jesus giving 
the br('.ad and wine to Judas. It had been the usage of my prede- 
cessors in the pulpit to dismiss the general congregation, com- 
municants only remaining. This, however, was inconsistent with 
my inte.rpretatiou of the sacrament as a simple memorial of self- 
sacrifice in which I wished all, and even children, to unite. Butin 
this discounsc I made it also a memorial of the boundless love which 
animated a great heart and could not exclude even its betrayer. 
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Emerson waited for me at the door, and asked me to go 
with him to his room in the Burnet House. There he spoke con- 
cerning my sermon words tliat gave me givat emouragement" 
He never said a word about the sacrament, but that was the last 
time I ever administered it.» I found that some of the best 
people in my congregation could not conscientiously participate 
in an observance so generally associated witli a dogma of sacri- 
ficial religion. 


One wintry night I was awakened by a kno(>k at my door 
It was after midnight, and I inquired from a window who was 
there. ^ A woman said that in a tenement near by a poor woman 
was dying, and begged me to come in and .see her. She probably 
thought I was a priest, for wlum I n>aehed the dying woman 
she desired a priest. There was a residence of i)riests near the 
cathedral, and I despatched a messenger to summon one. An 
elderly little priest came whom I had never sc'en, but pro.sently 
discovered to be the archibshop himself. Dr. Purcell. Instead 
of waking a younger priest, the old ijrelatt' had c>onu^ himself 
through the cold, and I left him in the mi.serable room with the 
dymg woman. The archbishop spoke to me in a fricmdly way, 
but I supposed he did not know what a heretic I was. Neverthe- 
less, after my sermons demanding hospitals for inebriates and 
toundlings and a home for the outcast were reported in the 
papers. Dr. Purcell called on me. Wid(; apart as we were in 
religious belief, we had met beside the death-bed of a dying 

pauper, and now we met again by the side of the iicrishing 
classes m our city. ® 

He came to confirm, from his long experience in Cincinnati, 
all that I had said, especially my assertion that it was not sensu- 
<^ity that led women into vice, but the want of lucrative occupa- 
tion left them no alternatives but physical or moral suicide. 

^ omitted a verse from the hymn “ Thou 
hidden love of God, and repeated it tenderly 

Tis mercy all that thoii hast brought 
My mind to seek her peace in Thee ; 

Yet while I seek, but find thee not,' 

No peace my wandering soul shall see. 

O when shall all my wanderings end. 

And all my steps to thee-ward tend* 
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Archbishop Purcell said that if I could persuade the wealthy 
men of my church to start a movement for building those hos- 
pitals, he would find good women to attend to their inmates, 
without the slightest desire to make them Catholics. He declared 
that there was in Cincinnati enough wasted moral energy, repre- 
sented in the enforced idleness of female hearts and minds, to 
make our city healthy and happy. 

In the course of our conversation the archbishop told me 
that he was a native of Cork, and when he came to America in 
early life intended to enter on a mission in Virginia. But he 
found the country places too thinly populated. About seven 
miles out of Richmond he saw a solitary man lying on the grass, 
to whom he put questions, receiving lazy “yes ” and “ no ” re- 
sponses. Presently he inquired to what churches his neighbours 
went. “Well, not much of any.” “What are their religious 
views ? ” “ Well, not much of any.” “ Well, my friend, what 

are your own opinions on religion ? ” “ My notion is that them 

as made me will take care of me.” 

I felt certain of Dr. Purcell’s good faith in his proposal about 
the suggested ho.s[)itals ; and had not inhuman War presently 
overwhelmed luimaiu! projects, it is probable that he and I, 
from our opjjosite poles, would have co-operated in that enter- 
prise with success. As it was, I received an invitation from the 
Roman Catholics to give a lecture in St. Nicholas Institute, and 
it was delivered to a. largo audience. This fraternisation between 
Romanism and Rationalism did not fail to excite surprise, eliciting 
comments in pulpit and press, the secret of that strange pro- 
ceeding being known oiily to my personal friends. 

Although I had become notorious in Unitarian associations 
for indiffminc(! to the denominational propaganda, and was 
criticiscKl by .some bodtTS for my unsoundness, it was recognised 
by otluirs that I had reached the heart of thinking people in the 
general community to an extent unusual with Unitarian societies. 
Though some ministers were raising me to the dignity of a heretic, 
I could hardly t'om])ly with the demands that came from all sides. 
I lectured twice', to the German “ Turners,” to the assembled 
Jewi.sh societitis, and to the assembled actors. These functions 
excited less surprise than the fact that for a month I filled 
evening appointments in a vacant Methodist Episcopal pulpit 
Q 
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in the suburbs, and preached twin* in a Mi'tliodisi + 

churdi. ■ 

In none of these outside ministratunis wets tlu' .slifrhtc.st re- 
striction imposed on my utterance. 1 suppose, indw-d, that the 
invitations were prompted by curiosity to he:ir new views much 
alluded to in the city papers. One event ex<'ited universal in- 
terest. The most eminent Presbyterian in our nt'i{,dibourhood 
was the Rev. Dr. Henry Smith, presid(!nt of Lane Seminary a 
noted theological (Presbyterian) institution. Dr. Smith was a 
learned man and earnest preacher. I was inviti^d by his students 
to give a lecture in their literary course, and my care, to abstain 
from theology no doubt pleased the president. After some 
conversation he agreed to occupy my pulpit on .some Sunday 
morning and give a statement and explanation of his religious 
creed. The occasion was one memorahle in the religious history 
of Cincinnati. The audience was large and intelligent, and the 
discourse simple, sincere, and deeply interesting. It wa.s’ reviewed 
by me on the following Sunday in a friendly spirit. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


Unitarians and Slavery — Rabbi Wise — The Abb6 Miel— Free Lances of 
the Pulpit — Literary Studies — Evolution — Darwin’s work— Emer- 
son in Cincinnati — Edward Everett — My Marriage — Robert CoUyer 
— The Woman Movement — Chess — Paul Morphy. 

There appeared to me no cloud on the horizon when I found 
myself in Cincinnati with an anti-slavery congregation. Every- 
where were signs of increasing anti-slavery sentiment. The 
Conference of Western Unitarian Churches (1858) passed a reso- 
lution that the cause of the slave was moral and religious, rightly 
belonging to our pulpits. But two of the societies were in slave 
States, that of the Rev. Mr. Heywood of Louisville, and that of 
the veteran Dr. Elliot of St. Louis, men of New England birth. 
Notwithstanding tlic moderation of our resolution, we had the 
sorrow of seeing Dr. Elliot and his strong delegation file solemnly 
out, never to return. 

This action of tlu; conference, reversing a timid resolution of 
three years IxTon;, was a relief to me. It had always been a 
burden to i)ro.ach about slavery, and it was now less necessary to 
deal mu(’h with the subject. The incident was widely discussed 
in the papers, and the: Cincinnati Enquirer (anti-Republican) 
described me as an ambitious agitator. I said to my people 
that inhumanity in man or nation must always prove a demon 
of unrest. A Icgtmd on which twenty-three years later I pub- 
lished a volume* then first arose before me as a prophecy : “ That 
fable of the Wandering Jew shall be a dread reality to the heart 
which knowingly drives from its threshold the Christ who falls 
there in the form of those who now bear the cross of wrong and 
oppression, and toil up the weary hills of life to their continual 
crucifixion.” 

About that time a little recrudescence of prejudice against 
Jews occurred in connection with an organisation called the 
Cincinnati Zouave Guard, against which I protested in the 
papers ; and I even attacked Shakespeare on account of the 
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figure of Shylock just then persontiteil on our stage. It was to 
be some years before I discovered that tlu'. fault was with the 
traditional representation on the stage of Shylock, in whom 
Shakespeare had really vindicated the humanity of (he Jew against 
the supcrn:itural evil ascribed to him in Marlowe’s Barabbas. 

My defence of the Jews made them my friends, and important 
friends they were, many of the families being highly cultivated as 
well as wealthy. Their two rabbis were as al)lt^ and learned 
as any in America. Dr. Isaac M. Wise was a man of great good 
sense and energy. He recognised own befon* I ditl myself that 
my Christianity, so far from being inimical to his rac'c and religion, 
gave support to both. He wished his race and ndigion to have 
the credit of having produced Jesus. I was invited at times to 
lecture for Jewish societies, and was entertained in their com- 
panies. I speedily discovered that the majority of Rabbi Wise’s 
synagogue were not believers in supcTnaturalism, but simple 
deists. The other Jewish society, that of Dr. Lilienthal, was 
also liberal, but more cautiously so. These did not have the 
same desire that I found in Rabbi Wise to impress the general 
community with a belief in the accord of Judaism with modern 
science and philosophy.’" 

Among the pilgrims that visited our city one brought me 
a note from Theodore Parker— the Abbd Miel. I fancied some 
generations of sweetness must have given that family its name, 
for this Frenchman was sweeter than the honeycomb. In after 
years I discovered that he had been the most eloquent of the 
young French priests; and without surprise, for he had so 
charmed me by his conversation, despite our defective knowledge 
of each other’s language, that I tried hard to detain him in 
Cincinnati. His history was a revelation to me. He had been 
sent over by the hierarchy in France to England to assist the 
revival of Catholicism there. Having published a })amphlet 
tisserting the Nicene Council’s declaration of the supremacy of 

" The Hebrew Union College at Cincinnati is really tlic monument of 
Rabbi Wise and the spirit he diffused in that region. In later years, when 
tracing out the dual development of Semitic thought fronr the time of 
Solomon, as given in my book on Solomon, I have been much interested 
at observing the cropping up in America of the same contrarious tenden- 
cies — secular on one side and levitical on the other — accompanied, as so 
many times before, by efforts to reconcile them. 
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the bishop of Rome, a scholar privately proved to him that it 
was a perversion of the original. This original existed only in 
the British Museum, where the Abbe Mi(jl examined it, and found 
the falsity of the Catholic version. He submitted the fact to 
the chief authorities of his church in England, and was shocked 
by their disposition to ignore or to suppress it. In great distress 
the young priest left the church. After some years he married 
an Irish lady, and came to America. While tiying to obtain for 
him some position as a teacher in Cincinnati, I employed him to 
teach me French, but our every hour together was occupied by 
his instructions in things more important. This dear friend, long 
a clergyman in Philadcl])hia (where he died, 1902), says in his 
book, ~Le PHerinage d'une Arne : “ Pour la premiere fois depuis 
que i’ai quitt6 Rome, j’ai prononc6 dans une (iglise un discours 
religieux. Cette 6glisc. naturellement 6tait celle de Mr. Conway ; 
j’ai pu enfm jxirler en liomme. Autrefois je parlais plus ou 
moins en fanatique.” 

How well do I remember that sermon ! I had gone about 
for several days, searching out all who could understand French, 
whatever their creed, informing them that I had no reason to 
suppose that the ablxi shared my heresies. Several hundred 
came together, and rarely liave I known such an effect as that 
produced by the marvellous P'renchnaan. Speaking without 
notes, he appt'ared to lose thought of himself altogether ; his 
eyes beamed on tis, his melodious voice came as if to each of us 
personally ; with but little gesture and no oratorical trick, and 
speaking' such ix-rfc^cd French that all could follow him, he up- 
lifted the sacred heai't in all. Every hearer responded with 
eyes now radiant with joy, now streaming with tears, and faces 
all glowing ; and when the enchantment was over, the company 
lingered to j)n^ss his hand. 

Could Miel have remained in his church he must have gained 
the fame of Bossuet ; what his creed was I did not know, but I 
saw in him a .soul which lily-like would transmute any soil at its 
root into whiteiu'ss and sweetness. There was a humanised 
Madonna in his faith whom he engraved on my heart. Monsieur 
Mic'l di«l away with my susi)idon of the sincerity of the priesthood, 
and afterwards wrote for my Dial an essay entitled, Are the 
Priesthood Sincere ? ” 
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But we could find no place for Miel in Cincinnati. He and 
his wife went on their way to California, aiul I wa.s left to give 
vent to my sorrow in publishing in the Gazdtc a reproach against 
the city that allowed its heavenly visitants to depart unrecog- 
nised. ® 

That which at the beginning of the twentieth century strikes 
me as the most important difference between the religious situa- 
tion in America to-day and that of fifty yeans ago is the alisenee 
of those free lances which then helped to make history. Theodore 
Parker in Boston. Henry Ward Beecher and Samuel Longfellow 
in Brookl}^, Samuel Johnson in Lynn, Oidavius Brooks I'rothing- 
ham, Chapin and Cheever in New York, Robert Collyor and David 
Swing in Chicago, Furness and Lucretia Mott in Philadelphia, 
Wentworth Higginson at Worcester, Thomas Starr King in San 
Francisco— these spoke to the whole land. JLveept in their inde- 
pendence they could not be cla.ssed together. It appears to me 
now that the inspiration and eloquence of those public teachers 
was largely due to the presence of a great moral issue— justice to 
the slave. The steady advance of that cause inspired faith that 
ideas were stronger than armies, and the vision of to-day would 
be the actuality of to-morrow. In the place of those prophets 
we now find preachers who, albeit scholarly and eloquent, easily 
become spokesmen of sects, apparently without any hope that 
the voice of right reason and justice can affect the <'ourse of 
nations. 

It is but too probable, also, that the younger generation, 
while erdogising those shining forerunners, feel half (.consciously 
that their pillar of fire has for ever turned to cloud. 

My studies became increasingly literary. In poetry my 
passion was still for Robert Browning. I had imported his 
Christmas Eve and Easter Day ” — then unknown in America. 
I had not enough interest in any nature except human nature 
to care much for Wordsworth, and it wa.s only a few of Mrs. 
Browning s smaller pieces that moved me— some of her sonnets 
^specially “ Experience ") and “ Lady Geraldine’s Courtship.” 
But one of her poems ranked with those of her husband’s—" The 
L^ Bower.” On Thanksgiving Day, 1857, my sermon was on 
The Lost Bower,” and in the evening I met at dinner an English 
lady. Mrs. Bodichon, who told me that she had written to her 
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dear friend Mrs. Browning an account of the sermon to which 
she had listened. I often quoted Robert Browning, and circu- 
lated him among my friends ; for he was almost unknown in the 
West, and I remember that when Spofford recited in our club 
“ The Lost Leader,” its authorship had to be told even to that 
select circle. 

The poems of Arthur Hugh Clough were adapted to my 
state of mind. I had been so moved by his “ Bothie of Tobema- 
Vuolich,” which Emerson loaned me, that I got from England his 
“ Ambarvalia ” (published in 1849). These little pieces came 
to me as if privately addressed. Clough rather weakened the 
spell Tennyson had thrown upon me. I had been sitting with 
the Lotus Eaters on tlieir yellow sand, had voyaged with Ulysses 
beyond the sunset, and was held by the vision of the Golden Year 
(without noticing that candid comrade who breaks the dream, 
declaring the Golden Year to be now or never). I remember 
Emerson saying once, “ When nature wants an artist she makes 
Tennyson,” and when I questioned whether he was not too artistic, 
the answer was, “ Everything good is artistic.” Emerson’s word 
sank into my mind like a seed, and I studied the Laureate more 
carcfuHv, hut afterwards found that Emerson himself had ex- 
ceptions in his appreciation of Tennyson. In a conversation at 
which I was pi’cstuii , Lowell spoke of the exquisite things in Tenny- 
son, quoting tlu! suggestion of death in “ The casement slowly 
grows a glimmering stiuare.” Emerson said that he found “ In 
Memoriam ” mainly “ drawing-room grief.” For myself, I credited 
the whole hook with the glorious hymn, “ Ring out, wild bells ! ” 
which for the last twenty years of my ministry in London was 
sung every Christmas and for the New Year, never failing to 
move us all with its pathos and hope. 

I Unarm'd in Cincinnati that Arthur Clough had desired to 
settle permanently in that city, and had applied for a position 
as teaclmr in its principal school. Ah, what would it not have 
been to im; had I found there the man I used to meet in the 
grove near Divinity Hall, and whose noble head was haloed by 
his g(mius ! 1 wamld now have seen more than a halo ; for the 

intervening four yeans of “ mortal moral strife ” had brought me 
to the end of all thfi«)logy. And there, where he had preceded me, 
I found him in his great little book, waiting and on his watch. As 
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I read the first poem in “ Ambarvalia,” I fi'lt myself among the 
human spirits, and in him that other spirit, ‘■‘hardly tasking 
subtly questioning ” each, recognising among the answers iny 
inmost own. 

Dost thou not know that these things only sei-m ? — 

I know not, let me dream my dream. 

Are dust and ashes fit to make a tn-asure ? — 

I know not, let me take my pleasure. 

What shall avail the knowledge thou hast sought ? — 

I know not, let me think my thought. 

What is the end of strife ? — 

1 know not, let me live my life. 

How many days or e’er thou mean’st to move ? — 

I know not, let me love my love. 

Were not things old once new ? — 

I know not, let me do as others do. 

And when the rest were over past, 

I know not, I will do my duty, .said the last. 

From Goethe and Carlyle and the great scientific writers 
came help in partially recovering time lost in stndying dead 
languages— in using which for any critical ])urposes I hud always 
to depend on specialists. I studied very hard to kecq) myself 
abreast of science. Early in January, 1859, 1 answentcl the liev. 
Dr. Bushnell’s defence of supematuralism, which rt'ste.d on the 
alleged evidence of geology that life had not and could not have 
existed in the first conditions of the earth. In discussing the 
claim that the appearance of life could be conceived only us a 
result of divine action, I cited what Agassiz told us of embryonic 
development ; and that the metamorphoses of each animal in 
the egg corresponded with the succession of species in tlu; crust 
of the earth, pointed, I claimed, to the derivation of oikj species 
from another. I put the same point as a qiuistion to Agassiz 
himself five years before, and he said the theory would k'ad to 
atheism. My theism being purely experiential 1 could not 
appreciate his answer. 

In January, 1859, appeared at Albany, N.Y., No. 5 of the. 
“ Tracts for the Times,” a series put forth by the (Unitarian) 
Ladies’ Religious Publication Society. This was my first essay 
in Demonology, and was entitled, “The Natural History of. the 
Devil.” While I was writing this in the fall of 1858, I had the 
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advantage of conversing with Emerson on my subject, and he 
spoke of “ ixrrested and progressive development.” He thought 
that the same principle was applicable, to the mental and moral 
man. He suggested my use of the conversation, without his 
name, and the subjoined passage was added that same day to 
my tract : — 

The doctrine known as “ arrested development ” which has had 
such a tremendous influence in natural history, will also apply here. 
Every animal is a man in this arrested development. The quadruped 
develops more and becomes an ape ; arrested there for an seon, the 
development rises to the savage ; the next wave of the on-flowing 
tide of life rises to man — no longer arrested and bound to the earth by 
his forefeet, as in the wolf, nor only partially released as in the orang- 
outang, nor held by passion and ignorance as in the savage. The 
hare-lip which we sec in men at times is the arrest of the lip in its 
development ; every lip is at one stage of its embryonic growth a 
hare-lip. Sometimes the hand is arrested, and remains more like 
that of an ape. But the animals also have dispositions which enter 
man to partake his spiritual development — ferocity, passion, mean- 
ness, deceit, and so on. Here, too, is “ arrested development ” ; 
one man does not get beyond the serpent ; another finds that he has 
difficulty in passing the condition of a bear ; another is arrested at 
the hyena. How familiar is the class of calves and donkeys walking 
on two feet around us ! This is the path we all travel, even though 
at length we beat down the animal beneath our feet ; and evil is only 
the living out among men of their arrested developments. 

This statmwmt follows Emerson clo-sely, and it is another 
illustration of tlie fact that we who studied him were building 
our faitli on e.volutiou btdorc Darwin came to prove our founda- 
tions stric-.tly scieutitim* In December, 1859, Darwin’s “ Origin 
of SptiCU!s ” was hailed in my sermon 

Now comes Darwin and establishes the fact that Nature is all 
miracle, but without the special ones desired ; that by perfect laws 

* Sec ante, p. i s 1 «. ft is notable that in considering the same subject 
—the Devil— Spinoza had hit upon the principle of " survival of the 
fittest." In his early treatise, De Deo et Homine, he says : “ From the 
perfection of thing proceeds its power of continuance : the more of 
the Essential aiul Divine a thing possesses, the more enduring it is. But 
how could the devil, having no trace of perfection in him, exist at all ? ” 
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the lower species were trained to the next higher and that to the next 
— until 

Striving to be man, the worm 
Mounts through all the spires ot lonn. 

This formidable, man, speaking from the shelter of the English 
throne :tnd from under the wings of the Itnglish t'.hundi itsidf, did not 
mean to give Dogmatic Christianity its deathblow ; ht; meant to utter 
a simple theory of nature. But henceforth all temples not founded 
on the rock of naturtd science are on the sand where, the angry tides 
are .setting in. 

Soon after the appearance of Darvviu’.s \-()lume Emerson 
visited Cincinnati to give a lecture in tlu; regular cour.se of the 
Mercantile Library Association, and I had tlu^ delight of talking 
over with him the great discovery of Darwin. 

I can now see that neither Emerson nor any of us — the pre- 
Darwinite Evolutionists — in our joyful widcome of Darwin’s 
work sufficiently weighed his words concerning tlu; boundlessness 
of the time in which nature had wrought. We were still in the 
Twilight of the Gods, reverently spelt nature with a big N, and 
saw our goddess ever at lier loom, but weaving with .swift shuttles. 

Myron Benton, a true poet and lover of nature, sent me a 
criticism on the new theory {Dial, June, i860). He found that 
Darwin did not explain beauty. He tpioted 'fhoreau : “ Nature 
puts some kind of pleasure before every fruit ; not simply a 
calyx behind it.” The highest tyjies of beauty, said Benton, 
most often combine with forms least able tfi withstand the fierce 
struggle for existence. Myron thought that natural selection 
would give us nothing but Calibans. But while I was considering 
this criticism, Emerson visited Cincinnati and gave in my church 
a lecture on “ Beauty,” in which it (Beauty) was eomlnue.d with 
brute strength in a way that really included luimaii .si'hs-tion as 
a part of natural selection. One of Emerson’s texts from tlu; 
mythologists was, “ Beauty rides on a Lion.” This I interpreted 
in the October Dial : “ No foliation of shaft or arcli can make 
them beautiful unless they are strong enough to supiiort what 
they are set to support. ’Venus must rest u|)on the liou of liealth, 
and cannot substitute pallor and hectic fire for the lily and the 
rose. This parable reminds us that our popular Cliristianity 
has not fulfilled the law of the higher formation. It must every- 
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where sum up all the preceding formations, and lose none of 
their contributions, as the animal generations are summed up 
in the forehead of man.” 

It was to be twenty-five years before I discovered that the 
function of Human Selection was to take the place of Natural 
Selection, and develop the Calibans into beauty, but also that 
it was possible for man to develop himself and his world down- 
ward. 

The lecture on Beauty just referred to was one of four given 
in my church by Emerson. He had come for his annual lecture 
in the Mercantile Library course, but A. R. Spofford and I per- 
suaded him to give more lectures. We found no difficulty in 
disposing of tickets enough to pay him well, and we had a festival 
week never foi'gottcn. On one evening, previously selected for 
a company at Judge Hoadly’s house, Mrs. Hoadly so managed 
that her eirtire company went to the lecture and afterwards to 
her house, with Emerson at their head. Every interval of time 
he could spare; was sciized on by leading citizens for luncheons 
and dinners. Oiu; tluit ICmerson especially enjoyed was a dinner 
given by Cliarlus Sttfison, at which former Senator Corwin was 
present. ICmerson amused me by saying of Corwin, “ I like his 
face.” Corwin was of distinguished homeliness ; his face was 
brown, his features irregular, and at the time — he was about 
sixty — lines were appearing around his mouth and eyes. But all 
this vanisluid away when he began talking ; his wit, the sheet- 
lightning play of his humour, his incomparable art in telling good 
stories— -his face l)e('omiug scenic, and all the features actors — 
made Thomas Coivvin dt;lightful company. Emerson saw the 
genius in that curious face, before the statesman had said anything 
at all. At the I able tCorwin almost made Emerson laugh audibly — 
a rare thing— by saying, “ We Westerners are apt to have doubts 
about tlu! Bostmi literary man ; we want to see the scalps on his 
wiper ! ” There was some fine play of repartee round the table, 
and the two chief giu^sts were reciprocally captivated. 

I took Emerson to see the venerable Nicholas Longworth, 
the historic figun; of Cincinnati, whose growth from a small 
riversidt! settloinent. ho had witnessed. The old gentleman was 
pleased with our cull, and gave us into the care of his son-in-law 
Flagg to bo guided through his great Catawba wine-cellars. We 
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uTi’c .dill' to (I'llim llu' fVinintion oi' wine. At on,- noint tluTowis 
.i I, up- slack ol' . h.imit.iKiic ^c; aiMit, in oulcr. tin- workiiu'n told 
II , lliaf t!ic st!vnj 4 t!i n! ik-w hoitlcK tnii^hi he tcatal. I made 
soiiii’ Mill. irk alnint |tiittiiig new wiiu* in nvw l>ot tics, but 

the ioiviii.m s.iui that it was the tu*w liotlles they hail to watch 
“ We lint! out about them when the vim s in the vintaite begin to 
llmver ; iheti the wine ferment*, ami some holtles break.” The. 
tieiman was quite prosaic in his statement, .mil adileil that the 
wine wiitih! sonietmies hut *4 the c.isks m the spring. “That’s 
verv tieunan.” ‘.aid Kmeison when we 1> tt, .tml I suspected that 
the wim* Ilf 1 jinj^wm th’ . cell.u would sonie d.iy have a trans- 
I endeiii lilossoming. Seven ve.u*. liter f lead in “ M.iy Day” ; 

Wlirts irrili*»rt| ur4|>f’»4 liinr flii^vrrH iiiirriask^ 

Aiitl llir liinv Iriiilrik Iwiiir, 

’flir iilsl wiiir dAikliiin 111 itiid 
I'rrln llir tm llir liViiii* 

Ami llir *il iiinl nl i|iriliR ; 

v\ii«| ^ 1 , |trriiiHiirr, III Aiiiiii% rurr* 
iH I’Alrii*# liiiivrr iciiiir i|rriiiti4lkr Itarii 
llir I’liglil iiiitl llir Muail 

All'll itir whIi hi 

"fii iHMil llir fatfrtl |*4l4lllfir. 

Ami Irril iHirr iiuHr itir rsiiir*^ ryrt* 

i told haneisou Ilf the g.illiej mg of rhildren on Siniday inorning 
liefore I hurt lelnne, which had none of tl»e usu.il Sunday-school 
features, hut eonsisteil of an address, singing, anti eonvt*rsatiun 
of teaehers With • Inhlren el.issifieil by then age. 1 hinted that 
it would !»«■ a iheiishiil reiiUiiihr.im e of the little ones were he 
to foKik in on them, and he s.ml it would give him plea-aiie tn see 
the rlnldren. It woiilil Ik- a line siihjis t for an artist vvlio eoukl 
fviint Kmrrsoij as he sIikkI v\e.ivmg his s}h !1s about thosi* ehildren. 
At ;t time when pros.iie levn-weis wete i omplammg of I'anerwin’.s 
olisi luily these ehildren ie« l ived ideas as high as any in Ids hooks, 
lie told them iiIkiuI his neightimn ilmiy I horran, his love and 
knowkilge of nature, liis intimate friendship with the flowers, 
■ind with the birds he srimetimes to.ixed to his shroddei. and with 
the fishes that swam mtu his hand taking cai** to espl.iin the 
t» irulthe serret inside each fairy-tale. Hut ,d,is ! ! m.ide no 
notes o! the wonderful address, under wliu h all of m. at as little 
childtm, {harmed by this sweet -hearttil m.-siei . 
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How beautiful appeared that Sunday morning to all who had 
the happiness to be present ! Amid all the storms of controversy 
and war beating around the city, there still shone in our vision 
the radiant scene ; and after the lapse of more than forty years, 
when I chanced to pass the corner of Fourth and Race streets, 

I saw beyond the business edifice occupying our old site those 
children and instructors at Emerson’s feet. 

Some able men lectured in Cincinnati. I recall a wonderful 
lecture by Carl Schurz, little known then, on Napoleon III. The 
Hon. Edward Everett gave us his famous oration on George 
Washington in February, 1858. 

My friend Edward Everett Hale, in his “ Memories of a 
Hundred Years,” has given a portraiture of his uncle, Hon. Edward 
Everett, which is partly a vindication. To some extent this 
was needed, especially by those who were contemporaries of that 
famous man. Edward Everett was a highly accomplished gentle- 
man and scholar, wlio had the misfortune to fall upon an age 
and crisis when triphammers were more valued than the superfine 
qualities he possessed. At Cambridge I heard stories concerning 
his presidency, evidently caricatures, showing that he had left 
there a reputation of childish timidity. One was that he saw 
Freshmen playing leap-frog over the iron pillars at an entrance 
into the grounds. He sent for them and desired them to discon- 
tinue that sport, as they might loosen the pillars, and some 
reckless student might use one “to batter in my door!” In 
Boston the anti-slavery people regarded him as weak and timid 
because of his record as a compromiser ; and at Washington he 
had left <i bad impression among the Unitarians because while 
in Congress h(‘ had not associated himself with their church, al- 
though he had been an eminent Unitarian minister.* There was 
indeed nothing polemical about Everett ; nature had not given 
him any apparatus for either controversial or reforming work. 
For his inevitable passiveness in that stormy period he was 
mdsyt’ lui petted by reactionists, and had to suffer a share of 

* I was told that at a Unitarian gathering in Boston Everett was 
called on to jire.sidc, and .said aa he arose, " I am always ready to be ot 
service to Unitarianism.” "Except at Washington,” said Jared Sparks, 
beside him. And now (1904) Everett’s Unitarian nephew and namesake 

is Chaplain, of Congress 1 
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the opprobrium visited on them. 1 had seen him in Boston, 
but first met him in Cincinnati, where ho was the giu'st of William 
Greene, uncle of the lady to whom 1 was bcdrolhed. It was 
impossible not to be attracted by him personally. He was 
handsomci in the. ideal way. A line portrait of him was jiainted 
in Cincinnati by my friend Oriel Eaton, but no art could quite 
render the elegant figure, the'countenanei' so t'xcpiisitely oval 
without being effeminate, and the finely modelled featmus. Yet 
his manners in company were simple ami nnpndending, his eyes 
sweet and sympathetic. Mr. Hale denies the truth of the tra- 
dition that Everett’s eloquence was nu'rely academic. His cele- 
brated lecture on George Washington did not impress mo as 
academic ; it was really a eulogy, based on what was then ac- 
cepted as history, though it would now be n-garckal as all honey ; 
but I felt at the time that his art was not enough concealed. I 
remember particularly his taking up a glass of water beside him, 
and after sipping it holding it for an instant in his right hand, 
and as he spoke of the limpid purity of Washington giving a 
little wave of his hand by which some "of the water fell in crystal 
drops to the floor. I could not think it quite by accident that 
the glass hapriciied to be full of water at the right moment. For 
all that, the oration delivered by that calmly animated, even 
beautiful scholar remains in my memory as an ideal thing in its 
way ; and now, when the miserable recriminations of that i)criod 
are passed, I think of Edward Everett as a flower out of the 
culture of New England whose beauty and fragrance could not 
be fairly appreciated. But that marvellous oration on George 
Washington, delivered throughout the great ('ities, earned 
$62,000, which without any deduction was given over for the 
purchase of Mount Vernon.* 

On June 1, 1858 , 1 was married to Ellen Davis Dana, daxightcr 

* While Edward Everett was giving that lecture he heard of a collco- 
tion of Washington’s letters written to William Pearce, who was manager 
of the Mount Vernon estates while ho was Pre.sident. The-se letters Mr. 
Everett purchased, intending to edit and publish them ; but the task 
was never undertaken. The letters, 127 in number, were purcliased 
from his heirs by James Carson Brevoort, an active founder of the I-ong 
Island Historical Society (1863), to which he presented the Washington 
manuscripts. These agricultural and personal letters were confided to 
my editorial care by that society in 1889, and published the same year. 
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of Charles Davis and Sarah Pond (Lyman) Dana of Cincinnati. 
Mr. Dana belonged to the Dedham (Massachusetts) branch of 
the family, his mother being an Oliphant of the same State. 
Mrs. Dana was a daughter of Joseph Lyman of Northampton, 
Massachusetts. 

It was a beautiful wedding. Two members of our church 
who had conservatories, Mr. Ernst and Mr. Hofmann, made the 
pulpit a mass of llowers, and in front of it the young people, under 
direction of the artist Oriel Eaton, built a bower of white roses, 
under which we stood. The choir, a line quartette, the organist 
being young Edward Dannreuther, now a distinguished composer 
in London, increased its fame. We were married by the Rev. 
Dr. Furness, who travelled from Philadelphia to unite us. In the 
evening we wert^ serenaded by the chief musicM society. 

A notable evc'ut was connected with the visit of Dr. Furness. 
When I offennl him payment he said he would accept nothing 
for himself, but would give what I offered to a working-man of 
ability near Philadc'lphia who for some time had preached for 
the Methodists. He had become unorthodox, and would preach 
in the Unitarian ]nili)it on the Sunday of Furness’s absence. The 
man was Robtu't Collyer. His appearance in an unorthodox 
pulpit on that day causcal scandal in the Philadelphia Methodist 
ConfcnauH\ which had licamsed him as a “ local preacher.” He 
gave up his licence!, and rapidly reached distinction as a Unitarian. 
When Collyer had become a preacher in Chicago, our friendship 
was formc!d in working together to place the Western Unitarian 
Conference in an anti-slavery attitude. That friendship has 
contimujd unl)rok{!n. It was always a satisfaction to us that the 
first honorarium tiver given Robert Collyer for a sermon was our 
marriage fee. 

The first copy of my “ Tracts for To-day ” was presented to 
my betrothed, and in it I find written : “ Silver and gold have 
1 none, but such as I have give I thee.” The words were more 
strictly true than most of our friends could imagine. My wife’s 
father, through an unfortunate endorsement of a friend’s notes, 
had lost nearly everything. I had managed to save nearly $2,000, 
which was dt!pu.sited with the Life and Trust Company in Cin- 
cinnati. The failure of that company began the “ crisis ” of 
1857. i only ten cents on the dollar. I had to ask an 
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nilvaiit’*' nil iny salary in urdi-r to huv funiituri', But 
hridt* and 1 rff^ardi-d thn poverty attciulin;; our iirst steps as a 
sort of joke.* 

Our bridal party, itndmling Sanuu-l lamg follow and Kev. Dr 
IniniosH. wont on an oxoursion down tlio Ohio (fhoro being oii 
the sleaniboat a bridal stateroom deeoralial with Venus, the (iraces 
and rupids). At the Mannnoth t*ave we lost the liglit of one clay 
groping in the weird underworld, hrid*' aiul hriilesmuids having 
exchanged their wedding raiment for tndeseiihalde hlonmors. 
On onr return to Cineiimati we lixed ourselves in a small house 
tlien 114, Hopkins Stnad, and were eousoioiis only of our riches. 
We had health and friends .ind freedom of heart and mind • 
and my salary, Si, 000 (ne.niv twice the v.due of what that 
Sinn would he now), w.is suliu ient for our indulgenee even in 
hospitality. L.ifely i sought out that iirst house of ours, where 
our elde.st eliild, Kustace, w.is horn ; grey .md alone I witmased 
to my heart that l.ove can make a f.drvl.uu! in humble abodes. 

'File ye,ir 1H5S was altogetlnT lieautifni. It was a constant 
exhilar.ition to lint! evtu v t b.nme! of intlnriiee ojam. Every 
liniul willing to Work w.is w.inti'd ; tht* jotini.ils wanted articles, 
v.triou.s societies wanted .Hidri'sses, ami events were continually 
occurring which e.dled foitli l•tllical di.scimion. 

The Woman qne.stion was bourgeoning out in various shapes. 
A woman was arrested in ('ineinnati for Iwing found in male 
attire. She c.ime intti the poliit-comt with Iht hrother, and 
with u clear eye and firm voice declared fh.it she Imd asHumed 
tliis dress to get employment. Ib i brother worked a.s a common 
hand, she ustiallv si,s a cabin Imiv, and slie luimd siie could do 
!n*tter work in this dress ami also th.if .she was '* safer. ” When 
sentenced to wear female dress ihe gni buist into te.ii’s and said 

• We were anuiml by trailing in some {(nntuih dial I h.ul lu.inusl a 
mdi lady, a notion dfirivrti probably from tf»' we.tlih of her unclo, 
Willi.im tJrecne. liiil wr never received gifts loiui .tiivone escepl, in 
l.iliT years, a bequeat from my fallier f Sr, too), and .1 n jaiitiimtal of {350 
given by South I’tacp C*ha))el lo my wife. Thai wi* h.id money wiinigli 
for eonifort, (hough never wealdi, wiw due to our own l.ibrnrs, ami to 
the fdemWiip of l.eiurn«r B. IlHrriitun and Judge thoice llimdly at ('in- 
MiiHiin, who inviNited and numed onr SAViiigs. I'hr fociuL.hip of thtm 
im n and of their famUies b among the ireaimrnt not 10 (♦«* e.utiii.itwl by 
X'Wible hennfit*. 
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she could always get work as a boy, but as a girl would perish. 
Another case excited extreme interest. A young lady applied 
for a licence to practise law. It was not supposed that the judges 
would take the application seriously, but they decided that no 
law excluded women from the bar. We suffered, however a 
cruel disappointment. The lady had studied many law books, 
but did not know the extent of tlie examination required. Finding 
that she would liave to go through a law school, she abandoned 
her enterprise. 

In dealing with such matters as these, I had happily one at 
my side on whose counsel to depend. I did not espouse all that 
was called “ Woman’s Rights,” but did not ridicule the much- 
confused cause, and in an early sermon said : “ When any clear 
flame comes out of that smoke I will be as ready as anyone to 
light my torch tlun'cat and bear it before men.” The fire beneath 
that smoke I regardi-d as the restrictions on female employment 
and its underpayimuit . I canvassed the business establishments, 
and although I found that woman’s work was better paid than 
in the ICastern cities, tiic women teaching in our high schools were 
getting an average; of from $500 to $700 for the same work that 
brought the male teachers |r,200 to $1,700. The only fair field 
for women was tlu* theatres; in each of them, besides the ac- 
tresses, who were liighly paid, a considerable number of girls were 
employed at $5 a week, who had most of each day free. I 
demandt;d tlu; right of women to every occupation and profession. 

Despite all my fn;edom there was a curious survival in me up 
to my twc'nty-s(;venth year of the Methodist dread of card-playing. 
The only indoor g;ime I km;w was chess. There was a flourishing 
Chess Club in Cincinnati, and I entered into the matches with 
keen interest, h'or a time I edited a weekly chess column in 
the; Cincinnati Commercial, and wrote an article on Chess which 
Lowell puhlislu'tl in the Atlantic Monthly. Whenever in New 
York 1 liasfened to th<‘ Chess Club there, and watched the play 
of Lichtenstein, Thompson, Perrin, Marache, Fiske (editor of the 
Chess Monthly), and Colonel Mead, president of the club. This 
was at a time when the wonderful Paul Morphy was exciting 
the world. In J iily, 1858, 1 called on him at the Brevoort House, 
New York. He; was u rather small man, with a beardless face 
that would have; btvn toyish had it not been for the melancholy 
a 
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eyes. He was gentlemanly, and spoke, in low tones. It had 
long been out of the question to play with him mi ewui terms • 
the first-class players generally received the ad\-:inta,ge of a 
knight, but being a second-class playiu' I was gi\'eu a rook. In. 
a letter written at the time I mention live ganres in which I 
was beaten with these odds, but managc'd (or was pcTinittcd) to 
draw the sixth. It is added : — 

When one plays with Morphy the sensation is as queer as the 
first electric shock, or first love, or chloroform, or any entirely novel 
experience. As you sit down at the hoard opposite him, a certain 
sheepishness steals over you, and you cannot rid yours('lf of an old 
fable in which a lion’s skin plays a part. 'Phon you' are sure you have 
the advantage ; you seem to be secure— you get a rook— -you are 
ahead two pieces ! three ! ! Gently, as if waffijd by a zephyr, the 
pieces glide about the board ; and presently as you are aboxit to win 
the game a soft voice in your ear kindly insinuates, Mate. ! You 
are speechless. Again and again you try ; again and again you are 
sure you must win ; again and again your prodigal antagonist 
^aves Ins pieces at your mercy ; but his moves arc as the steps of 
Fate. Then you are charmed all along, so bcwitchingly are you 
beheaded : one had rather be run through by Bayard, you know, 
than spared by a pretender. On the whole, I could only remember 
the Oriental anecdote of one who was tak<in to the banks of the 
Euphrates, where by a princely host he was led abotit the magnifi- 
cent gardens and bowers, then asked if anything could la; more beau- 
tiful. “ Yes,” he replied, “ the chess-play of El-Zuli.” So having 
mely sailed down the Hudson, having explored Staten hslandj 
Hoboken, Fort Hamilton, and all the glorious retreats about New 
York, I shall say for ever that one thing is more beautiful than 
them all — the chess-play of Paul Morphy. 

This was in July, 1858. I had already received a domestic 
suggestion that it was possible to give too much time to an 
innocent game, and the hint was reinforced by my <‘xpe.riencc 
with Morphy. I concluded that if, after all the 'lime I had givem 
to chess, any man could give a rook and boat me (iasily, any 
ambition in that direction might as wcdl be renounced, 'numce- 
forth I played only in vacations or when at sea. 


CHAPTER XX. 

Art in Cincinnati— JournaUsm— A SpirituaHst Apostle— Theodore Parker 

— A ConiUct among Unitarian Alumni — Letter from Martineau 

Tlie liaid of John Brown— My Condemnation of the Crime and 
ray Kotrcat—Thc! “ Infidels "—The “ Tom Paine ” Mythology- 
Sermon on Paine-Secession from my Church— The Monthly Dial 
— W. D. llowelLs— My Tale of Excalibur— Frothingham’s Articles 
—Letter of Emerson, and his Contributions to my Dial— 
Notable I’apers— The Welcome to Hawthorne. 

In later years Cincinnati became celebrated for its art collec- 
tions. There was an English artist there, Henry Worrall, a 
man of line wit, around whom we formed a little “ U & I ” 
society. ( )ur artists brought to its weekly evenings quaint sketches 
and tlic rest of us litt'rtuy fancitis. I contributed a half-humorous, 
half-philosophical scricis, “ Dr. Einbohrer and his Pupils,” which 
I have at tiiuos thought of printing on account of the pen-and- 
ink illustrations insertcal by Worrall. 

I here is in the t atholic cathedral at Cincinnati a large picture 
by Haydon, the subject being the entrance of Jesus into Jeru- 
salem .seutcal on an ass. I was told that the picture had reached 
an American port in a slightly damaged condition, and the 
importer partial with it at a reduced price. The figures in it, 
howcvci’, were in gooil condition, and I found some symbolism 
in it. Among those surrounding Jesus the artist painted a 
devout disciple with the face of Wordsworth, and a scofhng 
Sadducee with the faia; of Voltaire. Voltaire has his chin too 
high in the air to see Jesus exactly, and Wordsworth bends so 
low that his worship .seems rather to the ass than to the man on 
it. At that lime I retained some ignorant prejudices against 
Voltaire, and idenfitied Wordsworth with “The Lost Leader” 
of Browning more lititrally than was just. Haydon’s picture 
gave me the theme of a sermon, which when reported pleased 
the Catholics t)y lixciting interest in their picture ; but it dis- 
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turbed som« reactionists beginning to ap,H>ar in my duirch who 
were warned against lowering their homage fnun a great’ imn 
to tlie system that had taken him on its bac-k. 

The press of Cincinnati was marked by much ability. Some 

Wt i '"'I 'm sained national reputation- 

Wlutelaw Read, Dorm Piatt, Mnrat Halstead. Henry Reed L 

political antagonists, at work on rival papers, tluur fratcTn-d 
duels were entertaining.* Ohio was full of intellectual activity 
und vigorous letters poured in cm the papers from all parte 
Hie Ciiu'innati papers circulated more widely than any others 

I id not wnte for money, and considiTcd it K.iuToii'i in the 
editom to print my often paradoxiial pi«.«. 

Cmcmnati was occasionally visited by the gn>at apostle of 
ap.ntnal.em, Andrew Jackson Davie. There wax iZIthii 
p ienomenal about this man, who spoke in a strange rapture 
an delineated the varied continents and mansions of heaven 

the OrielteTr- It was like the exactness of 

e Oriental Senptures, whose omniscience was represented in 

twentv the sevcm hells, nine celestial spheres, 

twenty chiliocosms, six days of creation, etc 

Although Andrew Jackson Davis was no scholar, his disciples 

to without natural ability, in order 

to prove his eloquence not his, but that of the spirits. Davis 

that ilTT; cducaticm. At 

that time Bohns cheap translations of classics abounded and 

iKMrt if noi so w(?ll by 

out ^ t« dream 

o the ethereal sea at the bottom of which we dwell, and the suiicr- 

xmposed celestial realm, to which Davis had adied a chari of 

^nous magnetic high-roads, apparently suggested by llu^ Milky 

At Washmgton there had been too much to absorb me in 

and*the occurred between the Commcroial 

etched ’■ being .such that people 

violent encountet expectation of some 

iok« J informed that it was all one of Henry 

Heed s jokes, and that he wrote the insults in both papers 1 
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the conflicts of the em th for much thought concerning spiritual 
realms, but at Cincinnati there was a small circle of excellent 
people desirous of converting me. On one occasion there was 
rapped out a uu'ssage from someone with whom I had gone to 
school in Virginia. It appeared impossible that anyone so far 
away in time and space could know anything about us of that 
old academy ; but on writing to my mother about that school- 
mate, I learned that he had gone West, married a spiritualist, 
and was still living. The raps, however, puzzled me, and it was 
only in later years that 1 understood them when listening to the 
confession of Miss Fox, the earliest spirit-rapper, who with her 
toe made a sound that I heard across the Academy of Music, 
New York. When 1 related this in London, Professor Huxley 
wrote to the papers that he had long suspected the origin of the 
raps, and had trained ins toes to a power of making them. 

When emincuit “ mediums ” visited Cincinnati I sometimes 
invited them to lif)ld a stance in my house with a company of 
believers and unbelievers. The famous Mr. Foster was with us, 
and failed in all his experiments. On another occasion Mr. 
Newton of Boston made our table pitch and whirl about. One 
leg, at least, of (he tahh; was always on the floor, but two days 
after I was visitiai by some eminent citizens who demanded if 
the report were true that a spiritualist had made my table float 
through the air. The sjjiritualists present were perfectly sincere 
in their mistaken impression of what had occurred. 

Early in 1850, when I was delivering discourses against 
supcrnaturalism that alienated my right wing, Theodore 
Park(!r fell ill mul went abroad for health. The silence of 
that voitHt was a gricvoms event. Parker had for many years 
addrossetl about live thousand people in the Boston Music Hall ; 
he had be.(‘n tlenounced by the associated Unitarians, and several 
ministers ha<i lost their jmsitions by inviting him into their 
pulj)it.s. 'riie ortluKlox sects in Boston had become so demoralised 
by his iruTcasing influence that in 1858 many of them united 
in a special day of {)ray*;r to invoke the divine interference with 
Park<ir’s reign of terror. Some of these prayer-meetings 
were disgraceful ; the appeal of one gospeller, “ 0 Lord, put a 
hook in his jaws ! ” Ixicame a byword. While this fanaticism 
was raging in Bostwi, Africans were praying for the recovery of 
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their champion. Although the imprccation.s in vulgar conventi- 
cles excited general laughter, it had depn‘.ss(‘<l Parker to think 
that after so many years’ labour for the eultnn' and charities 
of Boston he coxild be the object of widespread odium. When I 
went in July to Boston, I saw Joseph Lyman and several other 
adherents of Parker, whose report.s ('oneernijig his condition 
were not encouraging. I received an imprc'ssion that though 
the great preacher’s health had long Ix^en ft>{'bl<\ it had been 
lowered by these prayerful outrages, and llu' fanatic's might boast 
that Heaven had answered their petition. 

Theodore Parker had regularly attended our annual meeting 
of alumni (of Divinity School), and feeling that some word of 
sympathy from his brother alumni might havt' a hap])y effect 
on his mind and health, I consulted thi^ James Freeman 
Clarke, who, though of the right wing in tlusology, loved Parker, 
and defended liberty. He eagerly respond<'(i, and said he 
would second a resolution if I would prepare one. The 
resolution, submitted to Clarke, was in the following terms 

Resolved, lhat the association has heard with (hnip regret of the 
failure, during the past year, of the tiealth of tlu^ Kev.' Theodore 
Parker ; and we hereby extend to him our Iiearlfelt sympathy, and 
express our earnest hope and prayer for his return, with renewed 
strength and heart unabated, to the post of duty which he has so 
long filled with ability and zeal. 

I do not think I made any speech at all in moving the resolu- 
tion, leaving it to Clarke, for many yeans the reconciling spirit, 
to say all that was necessary. His brief .sjwecdi was bc'autiful 
and touching. Alluding to past controversies, ho said that how- 
ever hard had been some thing.s said by Parker, ho pcirsondly 
knew that he cherished the tenderest feelings towards the members 
of the association. Here, he said, was an opportunity to show 
a ChrisUan spirit towards him, to bless him, and upon no one 
could kindly sentiments have happier effect. 

The pathetic words of great-hearted Clarke might have moved 
a stone, but not one so hard as the relic of Puritan intolerance 
ingering even in that scholarly assembly. There cmsiuid the last 
outburst of wrath against ” ParkerLsm.’’’ I will not rakc^ up any 
names. A venerable leader, disowning any pensonal ill-will 
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towards Parker, acknowledging his learning and power, cried— 
almost shouted— that he could not wish him to resume his work 
of “ pulling down the kingdom of the Lord Jesus.” Antagonistic 
speeches followed, and an effort was made to induce us to with- 
draw the resolution, on the ground that there was no precedent 
for expressing sympathy for a suffering associate. Clarke and I 
respectfully deolim'd to withdraw, my seconder declaring in 
solemn words that it was not a matter of form, and it was now 
necessary for us to say either that we did or did not sympathise 
with the sufh'iing man. This turned the anger upon me, and one 
minister intimated that I was trying to get from the association 
an endorsenu'iit of my own opinions. To this I replied that 
although I could m)t withdraw the resolution, I would cheerfully 
vote for tin tdlerod form winch .should express personal sympathy 
without any allusion to Parker’s work. This was met by a 
cry from one op]K)nent, “ We don’t want it in any shape ! ” The 
speeches then bccami' so sliarp, though no further word was 
uttered by Chirke or myself, that an effort was made to exclude 
the reporti'r.s. 'liiese, liowever, were permitted to remain on 
an assuriince from one of our opponents that they “knew well 
enough what to re[)ort and what not to ” — a confidence fully 
justified, 'riic speeches were all .softened in the next day’s papers, 
and not a hint given of my having agreed to substitute for my 
resolution “ any kind word.” 

A direct vole was after all escaped. The advertised hour 
for the iinmiul addntss, to be delivered that year by Dr. Bellows 
of New York, had already been passed by a few minutes, and a 
motion for adjournment was carried. 

Next day I breakfasted at Lowell’s house with Edmund 
Quincy, who said, “ So you couldn’t get the Unitarians to pray 
for ParkiT ? ” Hi' an<l others regarded it as due to my want of 
familiarity with the old Parkerite polemics that, while repudi- 
ating mirai'les, I should have attempted such a miracle as to 
softiai till' heart of militant Unitarianism. 

'I'lie, recoil on the denomination was serious. Tidings came 
of the affectionate reception with which Theodore Parker had 
been wcIcoukhI in London by the Unitarians. Since the death 
of Channing, James Martineau had been recognised throughout 
America and Europe as the greatest representative of the Uni- 
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tanan theology and of the spiritual life honeufh il Re -.nh i • 
cunmeut eo-worker, the venerable John fauirs TavW 1 ^ 
found Parker too weak to preach to tlieiV ptainK- -.s th 
desinai, welcomed iuin in their homes, invited the 'best oe'^i 
meet him, and parted from him 

London leaders were familiar with Parker’s writ in, r- ' 1 
all controversies in Boston. I wrote T 

an aaswer evidently meant for publication. \n it’ he said ?1 

Some painful experience has taueht me to ■ 

at their right value, and to see that some of the purest nomest^^^s 
devoutest men of this age have been -m,) noblest, and 

cate. What nobler practical litc-nay 

What nobler Inner «UBio„_hae our ti„» aeon «,a„ T^, p' "STi 
Dissenting from his Christology, and ot,iK)sin.r u ^ ^ ^ 

ing the defects of his philosoph^-i de, 
and from the te, reCffilL Z"o ' CoX' 'X 
righteomness. But there never was. and 4ver wi i“ '’a’Seob"' 

rnd°"o“e'.'“ “• ‘"If' net ca^oS 

““ “Endeavour, after tlie tlirMian 

in America tmo' ™ Vnilarian hou*hold 

n Amenca, amounted to an adjudication. Wh<« il im-sentlv 

Mow 'alu'Z"m''e“’ tl.at the refuLIXht 

thorn in the pUIow XdyS^’'mXamlVon'L‘™. Xy™ I'iS 

I once asked Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmas if he had I'vcr lu'-ird 
Tlieodore Parker. He said. « I am sorry to say, no ; one morning 
concluded to go and listen to him, but I had waited too long^ 

agaL ” for Europe soon after, and never preached 

contrast with whar ^'‘‘rker wn.s in notable 

cTwrlt XX ‘'yXnn.rnX 

y aUusion m his Autocrat of the Breakfast Table,” had 
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sympathetic interest in Parker’s heresy, but it needed the 
preacher’s death to give him a perspective like that which a 
distance of three thousand miles had given Thackeray 

Such a perspective was opened for all Unitarian eyes by the 
death of Parker. From many censorious lips came the homage 
to Parker’s dust which had been denied to his living presence 
But Emerson, who could recognise greatness before its canonisa- 
tion, met with the vast concourse of mourners gathered at the 
Music Hall, on Sunday, June 17, i860, and laid on the grave of 
Theodore Parker an unfading wreath. This was the final con- 
firmation, as if in a supreme court, of the judgment rendered by 
James Martineau. The intolerance lingering in creedless Uni- 
tarianism was put to confusion. A heavy burden rolled from 
the shouldens of the young generation at the foot of Parker’s 
cross. James FrtH'inan Clarke was elected to the chief office in 
the Unitarian association, .sometimes passing from his official 
chair to prcacdi to Parker’s congregation. In an article on 
“ The Nemesis of Unitarianism,” i860, I was able to point out 
twenty-live ministcirs on the ground where fifteen years before 
Theodore Parker labourctd alone.*** 

I find something in the third year of my ministry in Cin- 
cinnati with which to reproach myself. It is with regard to the 
raid of John Brown in Virginia. 

On Octoht'r 2j, 1859, the Sunday after tidings came of the 
evcnt.s of October 16-17 at Harper’s Ferry, I delivered a dis- 
course, whiiii was piibli.shed in a Cincinnati paper ; and after 

* la lesH than thirty years from the time when the assembled alumni 
of the Divinity SoIkkiI refused to unite in my prayer for Parker’s restora- 
tion to hciilth ami work, the denomination had come to the heretic’s 
ground, 'fhe I’jirker Wemoriiil Hall tind its society, unable to find a leader, 
wisely concluded that there was no longer any reason for mamtaTrimg 
an attitude of defence where there was no longer any attack. They con- 
sultctl l’iirker’.H old friend.s and the Unitarian leaders who admired him — 
such !UH lulwjtni ICvendt Hale — with the result that it was determined to 
make over the Memorial Hall to the Benevolent Fraternity of Churches 
in Tioslon. It was jirnutged that the closing service of the 28th Con- 
gregalional Society should Ite of historical importance. I was invited to 
fleliver th(! chief iiddross, and in it gave my personal rocoUections of 
the jjuin !ind the preacher. His friend Mrs. Cheney made a very touch- 
ing adtIresH, and Mr. Hale sjxtke in Ws happiest vein. So do dark clouds 
of the morning .soinetinies float into fight at eventide. 
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tho lapse of forty-live years it appears to in.- just. \ deserih^^ 

the net ion of John Brown as ‘"worse tlian a erimc -a blunder” 

K(' c-rnng to his career in Kansas, wlaav iu* saw his house hum<>d 
and two ot his sons murdered, I said ; — 

Th(^ hatred of slavery, hitherto a principle iu (his ohl man's hem-t 
now as he looke.d upon the cold, ghastly f.-a lures of his slain sons’ 
raged within him; what was liefore a healthy feeling for humm’ 
rights became' a morbid monomania, which saw in every slaveholder 
a border ruffian, in every slave his slain son. lh,w tliis disease in 
the old man s mmd has worked itself out, and with what results the 
telograiih has been reporting to us during the vvi'ek. . . 1 iJwe 

Browti to have been mad as the average view niadm'ss ; and I thank 
(jfOd that m this .selhsh age, when everything ere it be ilecided richt 
or wrong is first weigdied in its relations to bread and butter • I thank 
God that m this diluvial period of materialism one man is found 
who can go crazy for an idea — one who can rave like a half-chd 
John m the desert for the path of God to be made straight and 
declare tlic axe laid to the root of the tree ! . . . I arruitm -is the 
arch-criminal in this case the United States Government^that 
wretched mother who almost makes parricide a virtue. The United 
States Government has. by its crimes against one race of God's human 
the very blood m best hearts beat with indignation 
against Its laws. Look you, they would make it patriotic for me 
0 grind my brother to powder l Yes. an immortal chikl of God, 
a biother of Christ, may pause at my door, the demon of hunger 
may be gnawing at his vitals, his naked back yet cpiivering with cruel 
marks may call for oil for the wound and shelter from the blast, 
and the general government says, " Close your hand, tighten your 
purse-strings, slam your door in his face ; the crueller you are the 
more virtuous will I hold you~the more pitiless, the more patriotic ! ” 

declared that the abolitionists, Ix'ing non-resistants, 
would denounce the method » of Brown. In this I was mis- 
taken. After the sermon Judge Stallo took me to his house 
and wped earnestly against my view and my e.xtreme peace 
principles. Then came the voices of anti-,slavery men in the 
Last— even Garrison, equally the apostle of peace and of liberty, 
applauding Brown with such enthusiasm that his increasingly 
mild rebukes of Brown’s method were lo.st like the still small 
voice amid earthquake and tempest. Also Emerson, from who.se 
essay on ar I was continually drawing, spoke at Concord of 
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those “who cry, Madman ! when a hero passes,” and said that 
“ if John Brown died on the gahows he would make it^ioJ 

like a cxoSwS. * 

Had the State of Virginia shown any magnanimity or even 
calmness at this invasion by nineteen fanatics, who had not slain 
a man nor liberated a negro, the evil results of that raid mieht 
have been averted. But Governor Wise of Virginia was a 
misnamed man ; by inflated speeches he raised a molehill into 
a volcano, and threw the State into a panic. It suited the pro 
slavery government at Washington to use the raid as an indict- 
ment against anti-slavery agitators everywhere, and the canonisa- 
tion by these of John Brown as a hero and martyr became in- 
evitable. 

For six weeks the eyes of the whole country were fixed on 
the prison of John Brown, from which came reports of his un- 
failing courage, anecdotes that raised the popular estimate of the 
man, and tender nu‘.ssages to his family and his friends which 
moved the hearls of millions. The pathos of the situation drew 
away attention from John Brown’s crime; that the Virginia 
authorities coulcl carry that old man to the scaffold was ascribed 
by his sympathi.s(«rs h) the power of slavery to turn hearts to 
stone. In thost? weeping Northern homes no allowance was made 
for the terror whii'h Brown’s invasion had struck into Southern 
homes, where pariiiifs sat trembling with their children ■ and 
not without reason, for the governor of Virginia and the Nokem 
pro-.slavery politicians had for their own purposes created a belief 
in the South that Brown’s invasion was the precursor of negro 
msiirn'ction and an attack by the whole North ; and thus the 
scimiing heart Ie.ssness of a really defensive execution raised in 
the North a storm of passionate resentment which confirmed 
Soutlu'rn terrors. 

By that Northern storm I was carried off my feet. The 
calm judgnuuit given in my discourse of October 23 against the 

* Wlum tCmerson was lecturing in Cincinnati early in i860, Edmund 
Dexter. Sr., a wealthy dtixcn, called, and referring to the reports of his 
siicccli at <*oiu;ord, .said, “Surely you cannot approve of that raid of 
John Drown ? ” I':nit!r.wn answered, " If I should tell you why I do 
not you might not like it any better.” Mr. Dexter was more independent 
than Kmmum HupjtoHCcl, and was among the leading citizens who re- 
quested th<! publication of my sermon in vindication of Thomas Paine. 
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raid was swi'pt away by the enfiuisiasin aiul tears of my anti 
slavaay <'oiarades. John Brown was exeeut.'d on Deeemhor 2' 
1851), and two days inter uiy sermon exaltetl him the rii^ht 
hand of (iod. i tiid not indeed retract my testimony against 
till* method of hloodsheti except by implh'afion. 

1 set aside the human wistiom of this movement. I set aside 
tile i|ueslion of the ah.stract rectitude of the method. The stature 
of tlie hero dwarfs sucli considerations. It was his conviction of 

tiuty—that is cnougii. . . . Where heroism comes, where self-devotion 

comes, where the snldime passion for the rigid comes, there God 
comes ; tlicre a will umneasundih* f»y all prudential gauges is executed 
and we may as well <iuesIion the moral propiiety of a streak of light- 
ning or an eartlujuake as of that deed. 

Three months latt*r apjHuired James Reti[Kith's \'uhime, **The 
Public Life of Captain Jolm Brown.” Redp.ith was a’ friend 
and follower of Brown, but there were rrvel.it ion.s in his book 
that made me ” hedge ” a little. In noticing the book in the 
Did, March, i86o, ! wrote :~ 

This work contains tin* material for the true life of the new 
Peh'fthe Hermit, who sought to redeem the Holy Plaeesof Humanity. 
Ihis life must Ihi written from a ptii!oso|ihica!stiindfK>intco-ordmate 
in elevation to Brown's intent, and must not justify to us Gideon 
and Samuel and the other nuMlel barhariaiis, wliom we venerate at 
a distance of five thousand years, but would imt»risitn for life in any 
civilisetl community. John Brown's method of dealing with slavery 
was apieei* with his falsi* tlieoiogy and his uncuituied mind ; lus 
virtue, his fidelity, are what makes the woild fit to live in. 

It was only long afti*rwards that little by Htth* came out 
facts that eonvinml ttu* that Brown had sentied money for his 
violent purpose hy cotu’caling th.d pui|ios<', uivolviug thus the 
n.iinos of eminent men, and also had !ecl some of his small band 
to their death hy similar conceal men t. In my novel “ Pine and 
Palm * (1H87) Cajitain Brown {ultus (»ideon) lignres in a light 
that could not please his admirers, but it is better than I could 
find for him now when, reading his career by the light of suhse- 
ipient history, I am convinced that few men eier wrought so 
much evil. 

On either side of the irrave of a hireelu im.i firnwn 
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wrathful Northerners and panic-stricken Southerners were speedily 
drawn up into hostile camps, and the onl^ force was disarmed 
that might have prevented the catastrophe that foUowed. Up 
to that time the anti-slavery agitation had marched on the path 
of peace, and every year had brought further assurance of a high 
human victory in which South and North would equally triumph. 
But now we were all Brown’s victims— even we anti-slavery 
men, pledged to the methods of peace. In my sermon already 
quoted, on Brown’s death, I did entreat that we should all “ do 
a manly Christian part in the development of his deed, and in 
controlling it, lest it pass out of the lawful realm of the Prince of 
Peace, but the plea was lost under my homage to the insanity 
of a man who had set the example of l 3 mching slave-holders. 
Too late I repented. Por other anti-slavery men there might 
be some excuse ; at least it appears to me now that there had 
remained in nearly every Northern breast, however liberal, some 
unconscious chord which Brown had touched, inherited from the 
old Puritan .spirit and faith in the God of War. I had been 
brought up in no .such faith, but in the belief that evil could be 
conquered only by regeneration of the evil-doer. 

I had, however, been influenced by my youthful optimism to 
adopt the doctrine of a deity that “shapes our ends, rough- 
hew them how we will.” When civil war began to threaten the 
country, I did, indeed, modify my divinity. With some satis- 
faction I find in the Cincinnati Enquirer a letter signed “A 
Soldier of th(( Constitution,” written after hearing one of my 
sennons, which .say.s : “ Any man professing to be a Christian 
minister, who classes Jehovah, the Christian’s God, in the same 
category with Mars and Jupiter and Odin, the barbarous and 
licentioiis creations of a heathen imagination, and says, as did 
Mr. Conway, that our God of Battles is no better than these 
pagan (kilties, should be indicted under the statute against 
blasphemy, if tluire be one in your state laws.” 

There was in Cincinnati a small society of so-called “ infidels ” 
who gathcH'd every Sunday afternoon in a room on Fourth 
Street. 1 atten(lt',d some of their meetings, taking an obscure 
corner j)lac,i!. The .sjieakers were partisans, the most prominent 
of them Englishmen who, -mth somewhat faulty grammar, had 
good -sense and a certain rude eloquence. I was impressed by the 
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fact that alduaigh these men iiad no belief in (iud ,,r inuuortalitv 
nearly evtay speech expressed enihnsiastic homage for Thom^’ 
Paine, a fervent apostle of theism. Paim* had become to them 
more than the founder of a deist ic. church : he was tlie standard- 
bearer and aposth' of religiotts freetlom ; to thest* fivetliinkers he 
was what George Fox was to the Quak.‘rs and lohn Weslev tn 
the Methodists. ‘ ' ^ ‘ 

In <“»uly life I had iuMid Paine oct'usum.dly uumtioned by 
preachers with a!)h(»rrence. hut it was only in t'.ineinnati that 
1 dk'oveiH'd that tho.st* demuK'iatirms were of interest to me as 
a student of myths arid legends. In listening t(. the fteethinkers 
in their humble hall I hec.tme aware of the largt* mythology 
grown and growing arttuml 'I'homas Paine. Through their ex- 
posures of the traditional eahmmii-s of i‘aim. { diseovc-red that 
in his legend there werti traers of tin* t»ld folk-tah-s of the Wander- 
ing Jew and of Faust. These rleriea! tietions also teminded me 
that towers may he in«*asured l>y the slnulows they t'usi. I could 
not help being interested in a writer whom jt'hovah was said to 
have ('hosen for the {»hjeet of his speri.tl wrath. In my im- 
prejudieed investigation I hmnd I'videma* that Paine was the 
tirst to raise the standard (*f American itule(«‘ndt‘nre ; that it 
Wius ht! wla> had converted to that eause Washington, Franklin, 
John Adams, Jeffer.Hon, and other statesmen ; that in all the 
cour.sti of the Kevtthitiou his .siwiees had hetui unwearied, dis- 
inttifested, and of an importanci* proi'l.iimeil hy Gefuge Washing- 
ton and hy Congress. 

Ihc immediate result of these rese.ari'hes was an announce- 
ment that cm Paine’s birthday, January fStiti, tlu- subject 
of my scittnon wemki Ik* Ihoinas Pattie. PIm* ehurcth was cTowded. 

I had feaied that my pltsading for Paine might excite some 
op{H>sition in my congregation, or at least sojue reiuoustrance 
on my impriickuicte ; but instc-ad of that I leceivi'd next day a 
lecjucist to publish my discourse. It was signeci hy many eminent 
,ind wcxilthy citizens, some of whom did not belong to my con- 
gu'gatitin ; their letter and !)ame.s wctc printed as the prtdace of 
tln^ Httrnnm, which hatv the title ” Thomas Paine. A t 'elchration.” 
From that time the freethinkera fn-tjuent<<d my church, and I 
uirangfHl that there should be each week an ewening of discussion 
with thc'in. 1 had gained their gcxal will, am! .Moreau, a leading 
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writer of their faith— for it was a fervent faith— dedicated a 
volume to me as the first who had ever uttered from a pulpit any 
word favourable to Paine. 

My vindication of Paine and its unexpected success was felt 
by the freethinkers in Cincinnati as a vindi'cation of themselves 
also, and I felt it my opportunity for grappling with what I 
considered their errors. My theism was not indeed of the Paine 
type— I had passed from all dynamic theism to the theism 
evolved from pantheism by the poets— but I found that in criti- 
cising the opinions of these atheists I had undertaken a difficult 
task. Several of them— I remember the names of Colville, 
Miller, and Pickles— were shrewd disputants, and steadily drove 
me to reconsider the basis of my beliefs. I entered upon a 
severely logical statement of the corollaries of theism. In a 
course of discourses I had already rejected supematuralism, 
to the distress of a third of my congregation, this being 
the first time that simple theism had invaded any Western 
pulpit. 

That, however, was less disturbing than a sermon on “ God,” 
in which I maintained that the creation and government of the 
universe by an omnipotent and omniscient deity was inconsistent 
with any free will. I affirmed that the so-called free agency of 
man was a much over-rated notion. I contended that what 
theologians called the Will of God was a misconception; an 
all-wise and morally perfect deity could have no freedom. There 
can be but one very best, and to that he must adhere ; the least 
deviation from it would undeify him.* 

* I do not tind unything in the Church broil at Cincinnati of sufficient 
interest to dwell on here. The secessionists who went ofE on account of 
my series of .sermons on " Miracles," and established the “ Church of the 
Redeemer," were sullLcicntly numerous for our committee to agree to a 
division of the church property as a measure of peace. But the “ Redeemer- 
ites,” as lliey were, popularly called, shared in the increasing liberalism 
of the llnitariau denomination to such an extent that when, in 1875, 
I returned from ICngland for a few months, I was welcomed in Cincinnati 
equally by bolh parlies, and had the happiness of delivering the opening, 
discourse at their consolidation in one society. This event was the more 
noticeable because of a publicly announced invitation given me by the 
Theodore Parker fraternity in Boston to become their minister. In 
January, xooi, being on a visit to Cincinnati to give a literary lecture, I 
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My tlifologii'al and pliiIuhU|»hitMl hen-sirs n-jHtrtt-d in the 
Ohio itmrnals exriteil diseiissiua tar and ju-ar, I'lu* papers 
twnu'd witii fontroversial letters, and .i ni.ijpi/ine iH-eanie in- 
evitahh'. its first mimlH-r .ippean-ii in Janu.iry, hearing 

thi- title “ The Ih'al : a inunfhly maKa/.ine tor literature, pliilosophy 
:iml reliffioji. M. I>. t'uiiway, Eiiitor. Homs non nnmero nisi 
semids. Ciiirimiati : OlVue, No, 76 West jrd Sln-et. i860.” 

At the end of my prefatory wnrti it wjis slid : ” The /);«/ stands 
Ijefore yon, the re.ider, a le»itimatHm of the Sfiirit of the Age, 
which aspires to he free : free in thoii)*ht, donht, ntteraiiee, love 
and knowleilge. It is, in our niimls, svtnholised not so much by 
the snn-rloek in the y.iid as hy the tloi.il di.d of l.innanis, which 
reeortled (Iw advam ing «lay i»y the ojiening of some thma-rs tuid 
the closing of othi-rs : if woidtl lejtoi t tin* iJ.iy of OomI ;is recorded 
in the unfolding of liigher life and thought, anil the closing up of 
old sujHTStifions and e\'ils ; if would U- .1 Dial measuring time 
liy growth.” 

The />»W was well received, h.ul .1 luge subscript km list— the 
Jews esiM-eiaily ittlererding themselves— .md rr-ceivwl good 
notices from the I’re.ss thmnghont the Slate, kaljih Waldo 
Emerson, alhidtng to the title (that of the m.igazme edited by 
himself and Margaret Enllei ), sinl h«- would setid me a contribu- 
tion if only because’ of my niemoiy, I was rtieered hy letters 
from Longfellow, Chaile's Norton, ami Frotlungiiain, Among 
the notiiT.s of the l*r**ss one numnl me lieeply. It was in the 
Ohio State Joumat, published at Columbus, and is as follows:— 

Tliat lueii shtiuld say what they think, outsidi* of fiiwtoii, is of 
course! astouishiug. Tlwt they shouhl sav wtiaf ttie-y tliink, inside of 
(aiM'iimatt, rather relieves the uiarvelhmsness of ftie tiist astonisher. 
It is not true that tueit's minds me expamled m pitijHii lion as tliere is 
a gtM«l deal of laml to the acre ; m ifwt a geneonis « tmiate and fertile 
soil grow warm, rich hearts. After half a lentmv’s stultilication 
(w’t; like that news{rapef wurdl the luition is Is-guming to disctiver 
that true hmpitality, courage, and generosity have their home in 
the North and not in tfw South. Amt we all know that the Iroxen 
hills of New Kttgiand have Ktielterer! m then bleakest invinen die 

w.w la-isuutkHf In fa-each in the prelly ehurrh Hi« y Ji.et hnilt at Walnut 
HUH. Thill tirief account «f my a|antual pihfrnn.ige «» the torty years 
wm;c I trfl llirir pulpit ma niy kat nertmiR, 
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spirit of free thought and open speech, after it has been banished from 
the South, the West, and the mercenary cities of the Middle States. 
Until now Boston has been the only place in the land where the in- 
alienable right to think what you please has been practised and up- 
held. If Cincinnati can place herself beside Boston on this serene 
eminence, she will accomplish a thing nobler than pork, sublimer 
than Catawba, more magnificent than Pike’s Opera House. The 
Dial is an attempt on the part of intellectual Cincinnati to do this, 
and the attempt is a noble one. We do not ask anybody to endorse 
the views of M. D. Conway ; but we hold up his course as one of bril- 
liant success, in everything that makes success honourable — as that 
of a man singularly unselfish and devoted to what he believes 
the truth. He is the editor of the Dial, but the Dial, #hile it 
represents his views, shows the time of day by every intellectual light 
that shines upon it. It numbers amongst its contributors some of 
the most distinguished thinkers of New England, and it seeks to bring 
out all the thinkers of the West. 

The magazine is two dollars per year — the editor to be addressed. 
But let no one who fears plain speech on the most vital subjects sub- 
scribe. It is the organ of profound thinkers, merciless logicians, 
and polished writers. 

Something like an old Methodist hallelujah rose to my lips 
when I read that article. It was not because it praised my 
magazine ; the papers were aU doing that ; it was because of 
the revelation that a man who could write Hke that was out 
there in Ohio — no farther away than Columbus ! I ran with the 
paper to my wife as if I had found a fortune. And indeed such 
it proved. It was not long before I was meeting the author, 
William Dean Howells, face to face, and not long before I was 
deep in his first book, “ Poems of Two Friends ” (written jointly 
with J. J. Piatt). The Dial for March, i860, declared this “ the 
most appetising little book,” and also said : “ Mr. Howells has 

intelligence and culture, graced by an almost Heinesque famili- 
arity with high things ; and if it were not for a certain fear of 
himself, we should hope that this work was but a prelude to his 
sonata. As it is, we are not very sure that it would not be weU 
to take the anti-publication pledge for a year or so, the time to 
be devoted to amputation of all classics and models which incline 
him to prefer a luxurious sedan to honest limbs given by nature.” 
When this was written I had not seen Howells, or my impression 
s 
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of his poetry would have been expressed witli more, lowlin.^ 
As it was I a<ide<i : “ We siiould not wntniv. to speak thus had 
we not a real eonlhlemT in tlie genius anti pntmise," ett'. Never 
theless it hapjKuietl to In' the first greeting t>f HowelPs first book- 
aiul although when I presently got ttt know tlie man I was angrv 
with myself at thtt inade<iuaey of tht* notice, it was nu«le'muc:M 
by tlu‘ young author. Never sltall 1 f.trget the tlay wlien he 
eame to see us in Cineinnati. There was about him’a sinccritv 
and simi»lieity. a rejxjse of tn.umer altmg witli a maturity of 
strength, surprising in a eountenanee so young -and I must 
add, ht-autiful '^that I knew- jH-ih-etly wtdl my new friend had a 
great eanwr before him. 

The i'hivr <»f Howells was all the more preeious to me because 
it was animatetl by a pure literary spirit. I found, however, 
that he fiaii strong anti-sl.iverv feelings, and at that very time 
was writing a I.ife of Abrah.un Lincoln. Howells seemed to 
have read everything. At le.isf. whem-ver 1 mentioned any 
writer or %vork I found lie had been seari'liiiig the .same. I went 
with him wherever he wished tu gii in Cincinnati, gladly laying 
aside all work to ve as mm h of him as 1 c.mUl tlnring his brief 
visit. In the eveiring we went tt>gether to the house of Miss 
Nourse, a distingui'.lieil teacher, ami there Howells first met the 
young latly who bi-rame his wifi*. 

Although Howells was above all the youth of letters and a 
student, his writing wa.s •* blombtinetured, of a veined humanity,” 
and ! nert! hartlly remind thosi* anjuainted with anti-slavey 
history that his wklely-<-opied |K>em on Margaret G.irner, the 
Inmtetl fugitive, was ttie most im|Kjrtant thing inspired by that 
.uni tile like tragic event.s. As an insjuration of the lime I 
km»w of no {Kiem eipial to it. 

Howells mntributed four e.x*|uisite little poems to my Did, 
am! in that way, as well as by my use of his little book, our circle 
(4 friends in Cineinnati .siKin knew what a treasure we had at 
Columiuis. 

In the first number of the Dhl apj>ean-d a l.ile f had written 
m Heremb-r, iBstg and finished at Christmas. During that 
nnuiiti little was thottght of except the e-xecution of John Brown 
•uid his men. Tite tale was in three pait*, and entitled “Ex- 
» ahhui ; a Story for Anglo-American Boys.” It purports to be 
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told by an uncle to his nephews and nieces during Christmas 
time in two successive years, the name of the home, “ Kenmore,” 
being a remembrance of the home of Washington’s sister (Mrs. 
Fielding Lewis) in Fredericksburg, Va. On Christmas Eve uncle 
Paul, entreated for a story, relates that of “ Excalibur,” the 
wonderful sword made by a nymph under the sea and coming to 
Arthur, who alone could draw it from the stone in which it was 
set. In his hand, because it struck only for justice, it never 
failed. The dying King Arthur had it hurled into the sea. In 
the second part uncle Paul relates how, after many centuries, a 
fisherman found the sword in his net and brought it to Frederick 
the Great, who wears and wields it when delivering oppressed 
countries from Austria ; and finally sends it to George Washing- 
ton, engraved with the words : “ From the oldest General in the 
world to the greatest.'’’ Part the third is told by uncle Paul a year 
later, 1859, and relates to John Brown of Harper’s Ferry, con- 
cluding as follows : — 

At last the old man went down into the same neighbourhood 
where Excalibur had gone. A divine madness seized upon him; 
as it is written, “ Oppression maketh a wise man mad ” — ^but whether 
such madness be not the wisdom of God, which is foolishness with men, 
we are not all calm enough now to judge. Soon John Brown bore in 
his hand the never-failing sword Excalibur ! In his hand it conquered 
a whole nation. Presently twenty-nine other nations came to help 
the one, and this old man and his sons were taken prisoners, but not 
till then ; such is the power of the sword which strikes for Justice 
and Liberty. 

On the second day of December, 1859, they hanged that old man 
by the neck until he was dead — for loving his neighbour as himself, 
for stooping to heal the wounded Jew, for remembering those who 
are in bonds as bound with them. But as he died he was more vic- 
torious than he had ever dreamed of being ; he melted a million 
hearts and poured them into the moulds of Freedom. 

Excalibur still waits the hand of its next true King, who will 
be he that can conquer without it. It has made its wound, piercing 
beneath the scales of the Dragon ; and that wound can never be healed. 
His fierce writhings and threatenings only tell us how the blow 
touched the seat of life. 

Let us trust that it need never strike again ! Let us pray that 
about it may grow up a people who know the power of the Sword 
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<if thr Hpirit, tlie Lovi; that nt*va*r (ailfth ; aiul whu tiuiy wield the 
weapon wliieh is not eunial so truly tliat the stroiif^hulds uf Evil 
sluili fall ami the kingdom of Purity ami Pema* hi* t'.siahliKhcd. 

My Hceptidsm was evidently limited to suhjefis witliin the 
stu)pe of my profession. The ramvi-nfionaliseil ITedmick was 
accepti'tl without tpiestion, and flu- legem! of his seiuling an 
inserilx'd sword to (u-orge Washington was with eijual euntidence 
revived ami given the stamp of antlientieity. 

Some- year.s later, when t'arlyle te>ld me tliat tlie story of 
Freelerie-k’s sending a swonl to (ieorge Washington was an absurd 
tiction, I seareh(*tl into the matter and femmi that he was right; 
:ind later I fouml reason to believe that it was tlirongh John 
Brown’s effort amt rlelay in getting hold of that fabulous sword 
that hti and his men lost their livi-s. ke-aily sa»ni!u-ed to a small 
superstition about a very insigniheant sword — it is now in the 
State l.ihrary uf Albatiy—Hrown ami his men were regarded as 
“martyrs” in the North, while the paiiie they caused in the 
South led the way to the «-ivil war. Such was the disastrous 
result of what appeared a pretty myth. 

Smm after my tale appe.ireri 1 reeeiveil a lound robin of 
thanks fur it from the entile Fremont f.unily- paieiits and ehiklren 
— W'hu h sr-t me dreaming wht-n, tuirly in tlie war. th-ner.d Fremont 
issued his priK-lamatiun of em.ineipatiou in Missouri, which 
President iancoln eancelled. 

The Dial uf Deeeiuher, ojx-ned with “ A ihirling Word,” 
and tins began: “With this nnmlH-r tlie public, ition of the 
Dial r<-n.ses. The .simple reason for this is that the etlitor is 
imahlt- to bear the lalxiur it adds to his usual .iiid necessary 
tluties." At the close the epitaph of my m.iga/ine is given in 
the wor<l “ Kesurgaiii.” 

The Diiii at the end al the first year was really slain by the 
Union war si-veral months in advanre of its outbre.ik. For live 
months after the election of President lamdln. while tlie farther 
Southern States were stn-eding, the struggle was Itetween the 
anti-slavery and the Unioni.sts wlm ptojH»s»-d pm ihc.itiou of the 
Secessionists by a total surrender of I-Teeilom. We al Cincinnati 
were in the very thick of this conflict of jm-us and words, and it 
was imjKissdjlc to continue the literary and phi!o,ophiciil dis- 
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cussions of the Dial. Promising to register only “ serene hours,” 
the Dial closed up under the persistent storm, and its hope of 
resurrection also perished. 

But in the year that it lasted my magazine merited the praise 
bestowed on it by Howells and other literary men. Should the 
time arrive when the West is interested in its intellectual and 
religious history, the Dial wiU be found a fair mirror of the move- 
ments of thought in that period of “ extraordinary, generous 
seeking.” An able work by Octavius B. Frothingham ran 
through nine numbers of the Dial — “ The Christianity of Christ.” 
This work, which filled 130 pages, is by no means a series of 
sermons, but an original critical treatise representing the scholar- 
ship and genius of New York’s brilliant minister. 

Emerson contributed “ The Sacred Dance ” (song of the 
Spinning Dervish, translated from Von Hammer’s Redekilnste) 
twelve quatrains ; and an essay on “ Domestic Life ” (one of his 
finest).’*' I also printed an early address of Emerson’s, long 


• With reference to this article for which I was hoping, and to the 
death of Theodore Parker, Emerson wrote, June 6, i860 

" My dullness and incapacity at work has far exceeded any experience 
or any fear I had of it. It has left me more time lately to do nothing, 
in many attempts to arrange and finish old manuscripts for printing, than 
ever before I think to do what I could best. For the scrap of paper 
that I was to send you, after visiting Philadelphia — Dr. Furness, when he 
came here, told me it was not to go. Then I kept it to put into what will 
not admit anything peaceably, my ‘ Religion ’ chapter, which has a v^ 
tender stomach on which nothing will Ue. They say the ostnch hatches 
her egg by standing off and looking at it, and that is my present secret ot 
authorship. Not to do quite nothing for you, I long ago rolled up and 
addressed to you an ancient manuscript lecture called Domestic inie, 
and long ago, you may be sure, familiar to 

except in newspaper reports. But I feared you would feel bound 0 p 
it, though I should have justified you if you had not printed a page. 

“ For the question you now send me, all this is the answer. I have 
nothing to say of Parker. I know well what a calami ty is the oss ® ® 

courage and patriotism to the country ; but of his imnd and genius, ew 
are lei accurately informed than I. It is for you and Sanborn and inany 
excellent young men who stood in age and sensibility hearers and g 
of aU hm discourse and action— for you to weigh and J 

just written to his society, who have asked me to speak with P 
the funeral oration, that 1 wiU come to hear, not to speak (though I shall 
not refuse to say a few words in honour). My relations to him are quite 
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out of print, given on tlie annivers:iry of West Indian Emanci- 

put ion. 

Dr. M. IC. Lazaru.s, a native of North Carolina, who had 
enjoyed the fritaulship of A. Tou.ssenel in I’ari.s, translated forme 
.some intt'resting passages from that niystie and naturalist - also 
Balzae’.s “ Ursula" and “A Drama on flu- Sea-Shore." 

There was one article By Dr, I-az:iru.s— •" Tnu* Principles of 
Emancipation "--which I sometimes revert to even now as a 
wonderful example of indivitlual utopianism. It appeared in 
April, iB6o, during the excitement following tht* <'xe.eution of 
John Brown and precetiing tin- nomination of Abraham Lincoln 
when everybody had his {K>st in .some political regiment-levcry- 
body except this "native of North Candina and Citizen of the 
World,” as his pa{K-r was superscriheil. The tu-groes, he declares, 
possess many fine qualities, which are all ignored by* the 
domineering Anglo-Norman. “Tht* prolonged erudtixion of 
a martyr ran- demands a n-stirrection more humane than 
the Iib<‘rty of selling oiu-self by the ilay, the cut-throat compe- 
titions of labour for wages, the tnitrages .sanctioned by 
prejudice against colour, i-arewiirn indigence, or pandysed 
paui>t!rism. Sucli emandpatitm wtsuld hi- but an exchane-e 


excited by kindness. We all want hlx-rty in general for the 
pleasure of .surrendering it in particular and at disi-retion, just 
a.s we desire money for the purpose of spemling it. It rests with 
the Southern Woman to render the wholi- slave cotie a dt-ad letter 
by taking care that the services in every home iH-tween white 
and black shall lx: not under commamls or menaces, but mutual, 
Sljontaneoii.s, polite, affectionute—the inferior obeying from 
charm the will of the su|«-rior." 

My editorial ex}HTiences brought me into contact with a 


accidffttiil, iirid uuv cllflftftnccs of otelliml itfiil wiirfeiiig pi!iiHyrd- 

f|w!r0c! ♦iimI lioiiciiireci nil Itis caihciliciitii iiiitl to in 

me* 

Sa I ulinll licit write yon an Heir f itt llik iiioofli whilst I 

t,iii litiiiltci by prtateri fwlio do not nobly ;w yrni do)* hope for 

rtloriaatloa. 

"* Blit can yon aot, wii not yoa come to lliaitiii ta to thii occa- 
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some of them I expected large results. Myron B. Benton, for 
instance, wrote exquisite poems in the Dial, one of them, “ Orchis,” 
surpassingly beautiful. I visited him in his charming home in 
Duchess County, New York, where he lived a retired life. The 
sweet and delicate poet (he died near the close of 1902) was an 
enigma to me ; but perhaps he had discovered with Shakespeare 
“ the blessedness of being little.” 

One day there entered my hbrary a middle-aged man over 
six feet tall, with a shaggy head, strong features, large aU-seeing 
dark eyes, announced as Orson Murray. He lived out in the 
country somewhere, and brought me an essay “ On Prayer.” He 
supposed I would not publish it, but I did, and it made an ex- 
plosion like a bomb. Orson was a sort of John Brown whose 
Harper’s Ferry was Orthodoxy, but there was no blunder or 
miscarriage in this raid on Prayer ; and he made a strong point 
about Brown, for whose rescue so many prayed. If Peter, Paul, 
and Silas could be delivered from prison in answer to prayer, 
why not John Brown? “He was a better man than either 
Peter or Paul. It is not recorded of him that he was ever 
guilty of betraying his Master or of persecuting his Master’s 
church.” 

I appended to this article a defence of prayer as being a part 
of nature like the songs of birds, and to be improved by culture. 

More than 200 articles (amounting to 778 pages, 8vo) were 
published in the Dial, of which I wrote 30, besides 70 critical 
notices of new books. 

In July I assisted at a welcome to Hawthorne on his return 
from Europe. It was at a dinner of the Literary Club in Boston. 
Of the large number present everyone except the guest of honour 
had groaned under the pro-slavery administration of President 
Pierce, elected, as some of us believed, by Hawthorne’s biography 
of him. Yet such is the privilege of genius that instead of the 
Use~majesU of saying the author of “ The Scarlet Letter ” had 
sold himself for a consulate, we had said of the odious President, 
“After all, he did save Hawthorne from poverty!” At the 
head of the table sat Agassiz, Hawthorne on his right, Emerson 
on his left — or perhaps Longfellow — Holmes, and LoweU near. 
Hawthorne’s repose was striking beside the vivacity of Agassiz, but 
he did not sustain his reputation for sh3mess. I was not near 
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enough to hear what he .said, hut remarked his 
tlie fme eandour of his exprt‘s.sion. lie appran'd 
when I hail seen him seven yeans before, and in a 
by his heavy moustache, though this coneealei 
.sweetnes.s of Jus moutli. Tliere were no speei-he^ 
which 1 remcmlxT as tiio liappiest I ever uttemli 


•‘"iiiiation, and 
little older than 

M'li.it' improved 
1 tile feminine 
‘ at tho dinner, 
•d in America. 


CHAPTER XXL 


Abraham Lincoln in Cincinnati — Anti-slavery Men — Emerson Facing a 
Mob — My Sermon against War — Outbreak of War — Delusions about 
Fort Sumter — Liberty in Peril — Sumner and Furness — Preachers — 
Visit to Eagleswood — ^Meeting my Mother — ^The Virginia Conven- 
tion — Wendell Phillips — ^The Bull Run Rout — Emerson and the 
Saturday Club — Horace Greeley — Frothingham and Beecher — ^My 
Lectures in Ohio — Hon. C. L. Vallandigham. 

One warm evening in 1859, passing through the market-place 
in Cincinnati, I found there a crowd listening to a political speech 
in the open air. The speaker stood in the balcony of a small 
brick house, some lamps assisting the moonlight. I had not 
heard of any meeting, and paused on the skirts of the crowd from 
curiosity, meaning to stay only a few moments. Something about 
the speaker, however, and some words that reached me, led me 
to press nearer. I asked the speaker’s name, and learned that it 
was Abraham Lincoln. 

Browning’s description of the German professor, “ three 
parts sublime to one grotesque,” was applicable to this man. 
The face had a battered and bronzed look, without being hard. 
His nose was prominent, and buttressed a strong and high fore- 
head ; his eyes were high-vaulted and had an expression of 
sadness ; his mouth and chin were too close together, the cheeks 
hollow. On the whole Lincoln’s appearance was not attractive 
until one heard his voice, which possessed variety of expression, 
earnestness and shrewdness in every tone. The charm of his 
manner was that he had no manner ; he was simple, direct, 
humorous. He pleasantly repeated a mannerism of his opponent 
— “ This is what Douglas calls his gur-reat per-rinciple ” ; but 
the next words I remember were these : “ Slavery is wrong ! 

Cincinnati is separated from Kentucky only by the narrow 
Ohio, which is overlooked in its deep bed, so that the streets 
of the town on the Kentucky side appear as continuations of 
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some ill ('inciimuti ; (mi> might stH> the at their work 

Kentuckians swanned over ti> our political meetings, and their 
large contingent was revealed at tliis Lincoln meeting by tlie 
mnrmnrs and hisses that followeti his declaration. “ Shvery ‘ 
wrong!" The John Brown raid had not yvt occurred, or the 
anger might have been more serious. Thi* spc>aker waited a 
moment without sign of {>erturbation, then said : “ 1 hud that 
every man comes into the world with a month t<j 1 h> fed and a 
back to be <dothed ; that each lias also two hands ; and Hnfer 
that those hands are meant to feed that mouth aiul to clothe 
that back. And I warn you that any institution that deprives 
them of that right, and the rights deducibl.- from if. strikes at 
the very roots of natural Justice, whi.*h is also political wisdom*.” 
Then he added with solemnity, " Slavery is wrong ; and no com- 
promise, no political arrangi'mimt witli slavery, will ever lact 
which does imt deal with it as wrong." ^ 

When in the following ycsir Mr. Lincoln was nominated for 
the Presidency, ami his sj«'ec lies woe lollected for circulation 
as a campaign document, the above sentences were omitted, but 
tht^rc w*ei(' iiu Indtsl tlu* further ami more far-reai*hing words, 

“ The goveniment is oicpressly i hurged with the duty of providing 
for the goieral welfaie. We bcliev'e that tlie spreading out 
and popetuily of the iiistitutioii of slavery impairs the general 
welfare." 

The wortls ami perpetuity " were of startling imiwrt, in- 
volving not merely the restriction of slavery but its extinction. 

I printisl them in capitals in the Dm/, and cast my vote for 
Lincoln. It wits the only vote 1 ever diti cast for alTesident, 
having in Wa.shington had no vote, and in latta' year.s no faith in 
imy of the candidates or in the oflice. 

On his way to Washington for inauguration Lincoln received 
an ovation in Cincinnati, livergrmi arches .Hpaiim d the .street.s ; 
the banner.H of German, Italian, and Ihilish sotietic,H mingled 
with the .stars and striiJes ; the streets were lettmed with mottoes 
in every language. W’hen the procession cmU-<t, and the President 
had made his last bow and turned to enter his hotel, it was .said 
his eyt‘s were filled with tears. Seven .Southern St.iles had se- 
ceded, am! a majority of the nation already demamlcd padfica- 
tion of the South by concessions to .slavery, fjncoln had not 
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been elected by a majority of the nation ; had not three oppos- 
ing candidates been in the field, he could not have received a 
majority of the electoral votes. Cincinnati alone gave tiim an 
ovation on his way. A plot to assassinate him in Baltimore 
was escaped only by his passing through that city in 
disguise, an omen of the humiliation presently undergone by a 
disguise of the anti-slavery principles ascribed to him. It 
.seemed almost incredible that this first President elected by 
the new Republican party should in his inaugural have approved 
a proposed amendment to the Constitution in these terms : — 

No amendment shall be made to the Constitution which will 
authorise or give to Congress the power to abolish or interfere within 
any State with the domestic institutions thereof, including that of 
persons held to labour or service by the laws of said States. 

This amendment had passed Congress before Lincoln’s in- 
auguration ; he said that regarding it as a proposal to make the 
existing limit on Federal power perpetual he had no objection 
to it. 

And this was the man who had declared in his Cincinnati 
speech, as above cited, that the “ perpetuity ” of slavery impairs 
the “ general welfare ” he had sworn to promote. 

Abraham Lincoln had also before nomination put himself on 
public record in these words : “ There is no reason in the world 
why the negro is not entitled to all the natural rights enumerated 
in the Declaration of Independence— the right to life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness. I hold that he is as much entitled 
to them as the white man.” It was such utterances as these 
that bore Lincoln into the White House, caught as they presently 
were on hearts bleeding with sorrow at the execution of John 
Brown. 

When the Southern States began to secede, the anti-slavery 
disunionists regarded the amputation as their victory. For 
myself the idolatry of the Union associated with Webster and 
Clay, and afterwards with Lincoln, was inconceivable except as 
a commercial interest ; I was not brought up in any such atmo- 
sphere in Virginia, nor had I been trained in any patriotic senti- 
ment for the South as a section. My enthusiasm had been for 
slavery, and it turned into an enthusiasm for humanity which 
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naturally sv'mputhisud with Garrison : the I'uion appeared t 
me an altar on whi<'h iimnan saeriliees were uflereti - uot'merel'^ 
ill th(' millions of negroes, but <‘ven tnor<* in the peaee and h- ^ 
mony of the white nation. I hateil viol.-ne.- more than' slaves 
and, much as I disliked lYeskient Buehan.in, thought him ririit 
in declining to coerce the. .st'ceding States ; his belief that he Ind 
no su<-h authority appeared to prevail."* 'Phe vast iutcreits 
involved in tlu! Union were iu'ginning to he heard, but the only 
signs of war in 1860 were not against the' South ; the abolitionists 
wen‘ assailed as the enemy, and tlte Republicans began to dcnv 
and swear at them witli all tin* timid oaths of Ikher. ^ 


It would be an interi'sting task for some litti'ratenr to gather 
from the American newspapers tin- dram.itic incitlents of the 
anti-slavery agitation. { remmnlier j.imes Russell Lowell re 
marking with some regret tliat the popularity of abolitionism 
had ended its era of pictureH<piem‘.ss. He remembered seeing 
some fine old radicals coming int<. the grand gatherings in Boston 
wearing the liattered hats and torn coats wliicii bore witne.ss to 
their encounter with the mob. It was their doctrine that such 
vioIeiK'c was due to the faifhles.snes.s of tlu' churches. Lowell had 
seen handsome ami t‘l«Kjuent Stephen luister standing with a 
battered hat and lK>ginning his speech, “ This hat was crushed 
for me by the church in Portland ! ” Parker Pillsbury twik the 
platform in a coat who.st! complete rent down the hack he turned 
round to .show, an attention Ite hud received from the clergy of 
some other city. The la.st mobs, which o{-c«rre<i while the fhst 
se<:e.HSions were taking place, were not those of rouglis put up to 
their work by rich m«-n, but of a welbdn's.se<l class, whose aim 
was to silence the meetings in order to pacify tlie .South Hearing 
of these attempts to suppress freedom of ,sjK‘t‘ch. Ralph Waldo 
Emerson felt it his duty to attend the next meiding and take, his 
place at tlie jmst of dimger. It was in Tremont 'IVtnple, Boston, 
which was invaded by a noisy mob. Wemiell Phillips, who gave 
mti an account of the meeting, told me that alter one or two 
.speakm (Garrison wm absent) had vainly fritai to make them- 
•selves heard, he did his b^t, but securetl only a brief interval of 

•Along supprmed speech of Daniel Webster in iSuppub- 
Uahetl lu maintains the right of soueNsioti; and John guinoy 
Adams held the same doctrine. j / 
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attention. But in turning toward his seat he caught sight of 
Emerson looking calmly on the wild scene. He went to him and 
whispered. Emerson advanced; the roughs continued their 
noise for a time, but he stood with such beaming composure that 
there was a break in the roar. Emerson began : “ Christopher 
North — ^you have all heard of Christopher North.” There was 
perfect silence, as if the name paralysed every man. Not one 
of them had ever heard of Christopher North, but this assumption 
of their intelligence by the intellectual stranger disarmed them. 
Emerson told his story of Christopher North — that he once 
defended his moderation in having only kicked some scoundrels 
out of the door instead of pitching them out of the window, arid 
went on to show that, under the circumstances, the abolitionists 
had exercised moderation. The power of mind over matter 
was happily displayed in the attention with which that mad 
crowd listened to Emerson, who spoke admirably. 

A few threatening notes were sent me in Cincinnati at this 
time, and on one occasion a dozen roughs, armed with heavy 
canes, took possession of the front pews, to the exclusion of pew 
owners. This was on the first anniversary of John Brown’s 
execution. My announced subject was “ War,” and I suppose 
the roughs were Kentuckians who expected me to urge a war on 
the South, for they soon all filed out. 

Were it not for the subjoined extract from that discourse I 
should have said that up to that time (December 2, i860) 
coercion of the seceded States was not seriously thought of 

In nearly every nation of the world there is a fight going on. 
But not one of them could we call, in Paul’s phrase, “ a good fight.” 
No doubt the remote cause of some of these wars is a good cause — 
that most sacred right of the human soul, Liberty. ... But that 
cannot be a good fight which desolates hearts and homes ; that 
cannot be in any sense good which takes away from matron and 
maid the noble youth and glorious man, in form and nature the 
flower of the world, and restores him a ghastly and bleeding corpse 
to their yearning arms. What are nationalities to the hearts of men 
and women ? Of no value unless they protect the homes of men, 
professedly existing only to furnish such protection, nationalities 
are stains upon the globe when they purchase their soulless cor- 
poration life with the human happiness they should foster. ... I 
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grieve to see t!ie harliarous attempts of eertaiii jouninls mid men to 
throattm certain portions of our nation with the' mere l»rut(‘ force of a 
nationality. The Constitution gives them no right tosiH-ede, it issaid • 
therefore theyshal! he held with clamps of fmre. " If they try it ihev 
are traitors.” Treason is a fictitious crime — a imuic-up crime ; treason 
to one nation is often heroism to anath<>r. livery man who struck 
a blow for American Indepemlence was a fraihtr to linglancl. 
Ko.ssnth is a traitor at home, hut a hero here. And so,” on' this con- 
tinent, if it he attempted to set a mere cold national interest~a 
question of law an<l hoimdaries—against the integrity of homes and 
hearts and humanities. I believe that it will he found tlrnt the Atnerican 
people have gone too far to value any parchment above the human 
welfare it was made to promote—and will trample under foot any bond 
which would make them cut tlie jKwntl of flesh from a brother’s 
breast. 

iiefore <1 gun was fired, two-thirds of fh<' Southern people 
were opposeci to secession, and nearly .all at tin* Nortli oppoised 
to coercing the .seceded Statis.* But it was evident that the 
seven States that had setaah'd couki not maintain a separate 
empire without the adiiesion of the more important slave States. 
Jefferson Davis knew every pro-s!ava‘ry leader iii the States not 
yet seceded, and saw tliut the only means of bringing any of 
those States into the Conferleraey wntdd he a challenge to the 
Unmn that could jiot evaded. Bresitkmt Linc oln, who though 
a Kentuckian in sentimemt had no familiarity with slavery and 
no knowledge of the New South with its pro-slavery redigion, 
endeavoured to move it.s heart in his p.ithetic inaugural address 
from the .stejis of the Capitol. Ht* said, “ In your hands, my 
dissatisfied fellow-citizens, and not in mitm, is 'the momentous 
issue of civil war. The government will not assail you. You 
^in have no conflict without btung yourselves tlte uggressois. 
You have no oath registered in heaven to de.stmy the government, 
while I shall have the most solemn one to 'preserve, [irotcct, and 
defend it. But in thus apfanding to a friemllinesM that did 
not exist, and adding the word “pre.serve” to his oath fa word 
not in the constitutional formula) l»resi<leiit Lineolu signalled to 
th(’ Confederates the programme on which they migtit count. 

1 >* ,! '^‘^‘* '“*** Senator Mason of Virgtitia lieuitf th,tt hb .State 

nad elected a coiivontioa opp«»ed to sec«a»ion he lemarket!, " It is gen- 
tlemen who make revolutkmt.** 
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They had only to fire on the United States, and a conflict would 
begin which would compel the hesitating slave States to take 
sides. 

The opportunity was at hand. Fort Sumter, near Charleston, 
property of the United States but on the territory of South 
Carolina, was held by a handful of soldiers, who, having refused 
to surrender the fort, were fired upon by the Confederate com- 
mander Beauregard. After a defence of thirty-four hours the 
terms of Beauregard were accepted, and on Sunday afternoon, 
April 14, 1861, the Union forces marched out from the burning 
fort, saluting their tattered flag with fifty guns.* 

Not a man on either side had been killed, but never did shot 
carry more widespread destruction than that which fell on Fort 
Sumter. That shell sent its fatal fragments into every community. 

I remember well the evening when the tidings reached Cin- 
cinnati. A company of ladies and gentlemen which met every 
week to study German literature had gathered at the house of 
Judge Hoadly ; someone brought us the terrible news, and we 
all silently arose and parted, never to meet again for our studies. 
Other clubs and literary societies also closed. And what oc- 
curred in our city occurred everywhere. Students left their 
colleges, artists their studios ; a new era was marked on the 
land as if on a weird Linnsean dial, with the closing of all fair and 
sweet flowers of civilisation and the unfolding of blood-red 
flowers of war. 

On the Sunday following the surrender of Sumter and the 
President’s call for seventy-five thousand soldiers, we passed 
into our church beneath the United States flag — one at each 
door, and when I ascended to the desk the large assembly rose 
and sang the “ Star-spangled Banner.” We were all overcome 
with emotion, and it was some time before I could utter a word. 
My sermon, which was on “ The Peril and the Hope of the Hour,” 

* I am informed by Judge Pryor, now of New York, who was at the 
time in Charleston, that he was requested to fire the last gun, but declined 
because his State, Virginia, was not yet out of the Union. At that 
moment came up the Hon. Edmund RufSn, the earliest secessionist. A 
native of Virgitda, he was then a resident in South Carolina, and willingly 
responded to the request which Pryor declined. This learned and eminent 
man, Edmund Rufan, fired the first and the last gun of the war : when 
he heard of Lee’s sun'ender he shot himself dead. 
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the text I)eing, “ Be yu angry and sin nut ; lut u„t the sun go 
clown upon your wratli,” ojHined as follows ° 

How can 1 answer, fellow citizens, your anxious fares, appealing 
eyes, and Ihrolihitig hearts, so earnestly rallinj,' ; Walelunan, what 
of the night ? The eye that sleeps not alone sees how soon all’“ still 
small voices" may he drowned lunid the strong wind and oarth- 
tiuake. and fire of civil war ; therefore will I thank (it.tl for this "quiet 
morning hour, and in it utter the lnird*'n of my lieart. Sights\and 
sounds, strange and sad, till the air, .Smne manly forms ami noble 
young faces w«! miss in emr assembly ; alas, how miieh more are 
they missed at your presides, and intlse he;irfs which eltmg to tliem! 
Yes, our hearts have followeti tiiein : the arms alone were untwined 
the hands uncliis}x*d of families, ha-ers, Iriends -imr hearts cannot 
he chained hack from fcjllowiiig our hravi* men. who have left all to 
defend the imperilled honour and liberty of their r-ountry! On 
their heads, O (lod of Justice, we invoke; thy bem-diefitm ; may thy 
kind arm encircle those frrun whom the arii’is of mothers and Wes 
are witlulrawn ; close to thy heart may they be tolderl ; and may 
they speerlily return crowneti witli tliat victory which must come as 
surely as tiiat Thou art the Go<I cd Right over the Wiauig, rd Freedom 
over Slavery ! 

The discourse was mainly a defenc-e «d the President for 
defemling Fmd Humter.on wliidi the rrationat intm-est had centred 
for niontbs, and witich had Ixseorno a sort rd t«*st case of his 
attitude towards slavery — the cunstf euHHOins <»f secession. De- 
spat elms from Washington, apparently artthoriaal, deelared that 
the Presirlent Iratl In-en com|M'lletl hy his «»ath of rdliee to hold 
Fort Sirmter, and alarmed us alanit Washington, whm’e thcr Con- 
federacy might presently be seated and "dictate the terms of 
the division whirh we all knew nnist come in thr* eurt.'’ These 
words are qiioUtd from my sermon, and are evidence that the. 
troops called for by the President were snpjKJsed to he for defence 
stdely. flu* general dealing witlr seee'ssion w.is, »d eour.se, it 
was as.siiraed, to be determined by Cmigrtrss, whi» h alone |k)s- 
sessed tlj«^ war power. Although there was some wonder that in 
sneh a crisis the President had not summoned (‘ostgresH ;it once 
instead of for a day .so late as July no <«je tln-amcd that the 
atlministration meant to ^ume the right to {dungc tla*; nation 
into a wjir of erjercion. 
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The country was misled about Fort Sumter. Had it been 
known that defence of that worthless fort was not at all felt by 
the President as his constitutional duty, and was contrary to 
the advice of the military head of the nation, General Winfield 
Scott, as well as of leading cabinet ministers, and that the Presi- 
dent had determined on the step because, in his words now known, 
the country expects it, ’ the response of the nation would have 
been different. Had it been announced to the country that the 
worthless and indefensible old fort was to be abandoned there 
would have been no murmur. The thing feared was “ coercion ” 
of the nation by slavery, and the country would not have justified 
the President in placing Sumter as a chip on its shoulder, and 
when it was knocked off, staking the fate of millions on a shotgun 
duel with the Confederacy. There was no halo of martyrdom 
around the head of Abraham Lincoln to shed glamour on his 
actions in those days. His attitude was that of a politician who 
had pioposed to render slavery eternal by a constitutional 
amendment, and was willing to barter for the Union all the 
^uti-slavery enthusiasm which had responded to his summons. 
He had announced that the only thing he would not compromise 
away was his opposition to the extension of slavery into terri- 
tories where it did not exist. The North would not have gone to 
war on that pet point of his. It marched to the John Brown 
song to free Uncle Tom from the lash of Legree, and did not 
watch the President as one capable of going to war on his old 
issue of “ extensionism,” and ready to purchase reunion at the 
price of liberty and justice. “ Let us watch,” so I urged in that 
first sermon after the fall of Sumter and call for troops. 

Let us watch with eagle eye every compromise offered and every 
treaty. The American arms can win no victory nor conquer any 
peace which shall not be the victory of humanity and peace from the 
wrongs that degrade and afHict humanity. In the Promethean games 
of Greece those who ran in the races all bore lighted torches, and he 
won the race who reached the goal first with his torch still lighted. 
If he reached the goal with his torch extinguished he lost the day. 
It was not, therefore, the swiftest racers who won the prize. In- 
deed, the swiftest were more apt to have their torches put out by 
the wind. It is thus with the contest on the American arena. Our 
true prize cannot be won by getting the better of the South in an 
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appeal tn arms. What if, when we rearli the ^oai. the tereh of Liberty 
cntrnsteil to America to liear in the van (tf nations he extinguished! 
Wliat if, by some dislionourahle treaty with this or that State which 
would lu' a good ally in war, we liave pledgi'd tairselves to continue 
enslavers of man, and come to claim tlte prize witli tli(‘ light of that 
sacred torch lo.st ! Then, indeed, we will have lost tlu* day we seem 
to win ; we have hut postjKunHi the revolution which can never 
really end until the throne of Eternal Justica* h(> established on 
earth, and all men gather .about it as tin* children of a common 
Father. 


These quotations mtiy appear egotistical, luit the words did 
not proceed altogetluT from tiiyself. I was in constant consulta- 
tion with the most eminent jurists of our city, such as Iloadly, 
Stalk), and Alphouzo Taft, and in ('orrespoudence with anti- 
slavery leatlers in tim East. All of us iu thosi' days saw in the 
uprisen North the .splendour t)f a luuv heaven aiul a new earth 
responding. We little feared (he war ehnui whik; gazing with 
rupture on t!u* rainbow tluit promised a covenant of perpetual 
peace to tiur s«> long distracted country. Il may he that my 
own personal sufferings from slavery (nirfly inspinnl the earnest- 
ness with whieh every Sunday I upheld my visitin of God setting 
himself to Satan. Nearly every Sunday tlu' congregation broke 
into applause. But when in May the border States, (:s})ec.ially 
Maryland and Kentucky, hatl their Mephistopfjeles at Pre.sident 
Lincohi’.s <>ar tempting him to compromise away tnir cause, 
Cincinnati showed a strong contingent of Copperheads,” as 
they were callc*.d, who bc?g:in to his.s and thnniten when my loyal 
hearers apj>kuded. On April a8, in view of the ofauiing of 
Congress on the approaching Fourth of Jtily, taking for my text, 
“Thou shall say No,” I wiirnetl the people tliat “ Efforts will 
bi! made there to make America reatl tin* Ihs luration she made 
eighty-tive years btdtme backward, atui rcconstruti the Union by 
accepting the Southern Banibba.s and giving huinanify to be 
cmc.ilied.” 

The effect on the Unitarian societies generally of the first 
mtmaces of war was remarkable. Our oh! confntversit's were 
turiK'd to trifles in a moment. Those who had exHianged sharp 
word.s now clasped hands. Miracles ? Who eareil anything 
about what lutppened in Palestine when at our door was the 
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miracle of a New World in transfiguration ! Here was the real 
Advent, the Incarnation, the Angel-song ! 

I am liable, of course, to project into my early memories the 
ideas of later years, but before me are sermons dehvered and 
printed at that time of glorious visions. We all saw in the 
President’s seventy-five thousand soldiers an army marching, 
not to slay, but to heal, to liberate. 

During the first few months after Lincoln’s inauguration the 
crisis grew literally awful. The simple faith with which aboli- 
tionists had welcomed the uprising of the North as the great 
dawn of an emancipated America suffered a cruel disenchant- 
ment. 

The governors of Ohio (Dennison), Kentucky (Magoffin), and 
Tennessee (Harris) met together ostentatiously in fraternal 
embrace to demonstrate that slavery was not involved in the 
war. The government at Washington was carrying its tenderness 
for slavery to such an extent as to remind the Southerners con- 
tinually that the existence of slavery depended on the continuance 
of the Union. “ What,” said the Secretary of State, “ what 
but the obligations of the Constitution can prevent the anti- 
slavery sentiment of this country from assuming at once the Euro- 
pean type — direct emancipation ? ” Pro-slavery clergymen 
warned the border States that if they seceded they would be 
surrounded by free States, ^d their slaves could not be held. This 
then was the Union for which the flower of American youth was 
perishing — a Union whose rivets were one with rivets of the 
slave’s manacle. 

At Washington our generals were warned to prevent slaves 
from entering the Federal fines. The impolicy was begun which 
was persisted in until in two years more fugitive slaves had been 
returned into slavery under our first Republican President than 
under all preceding Presidents put together since the foundation 
of the government ! I have said “ impolicy,” for with these 
slaves were excluded the only sources of information concerning 
the “ enemy.” Three days before the disaster to the Union army 
at Bufi. Run a special military order was issued for the exclusion 
of negroes, and there is little doubt that the rout was owing to 
General McDowell’s ignorance of the Confederate positions, 
concerning which any negro could have informed him. 
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My diuirh In-ing closed aft<‘r llu- la'.t Siuulay in Juno for 
two monlhs, 1 went to Washington. The city was a camp, 
my old cluirdi a depository of arms, S<v had “ reiielled light 
returned as lightning.” The ctmgreHMnen were assembling, and 
I was pre.sent at sevi-ral consultations of leading kepuhlicans of 
the “ left.” I'liey were suspicums about the delay of the army, 
feeling that in advanee of the opening of the n.itumul Congress a 
huh:-and-c(vrner t’ongress of Southerners and their nortiu'rn allies 
was going on in the White House. I witnessed tlie opening of 
Congress on July .p Thi* I’resident's me*.^age e.xeited my dis- 
trust by its entire sileina' eoneerning sl.ua-rv. His long argu- 
ment against the alleged State right of secession w.is not accom- 
panied by any ph*a for tlic Federal right of armeti ciHTeion, to 
which he had c«>mmitfrcl the counliy heyond the p<»wer of Con- 
gress to exercise its suprein*' authoiitv. 

(m tny way north I stopped a <tay .it tin* house of Hr. Furness, 
wlicre I fouinl Sejiator Sumner. l h<‘ smi.doi’s serenity about 
the national situation was suth« ient for hnn to eiiat about other 
matters. He told ns that in eoming thunigh New York lie had 
met Horace Hreeley, who inviteil him to eome to the house next 
morning to early breakfast. *' I went np there,” said Sumner, 
“a long distance, and Titeelcv talked ami talked over an hour 
about politics. At last it meurred to him tb.it 1 b.id not break- 
fasted, and he called iip the cook, and asked her if there was 
anything for br«*akfa.st. She said that tlieie w.is some milk and 
breail and cold meat . Onfhat I li.id to bicakfast.” rheunuisiiig 
thing was the serious disgust manifested by fbeseii.itorin telling 
it. It rather increased my rcsjH'cf for (ire»Ji-v that he should be 
so absorb'tl in the state of the coiintrv .is to fmget Ine.tkf.wt, 
and f probably tninle that a}«»logy for him (I iNdiiwe Ctrceley 
never drank tea or eoffw,) Dr. Furm-ss and myself were e.igw 
to talk about the national crisis. Simmer told us of rommimio 
tions he had just receivetl showing that then* was no d nigcr of 
foreign Cf»mplictition.s. He ladieved fh.ii the anti d.tveiv leeliiig 
of the Mortli would lie fully awakennl by the logic of events, 
and said that it was the opinion of two-thiids ot tlw m< n lie bad 
met that the war could cease only with the tenmn itiMii of davt ry. 
He .seemed to have faith in J.im:oln, and to jej. nd fie. omission 
in his first mMSM« of any reference to sliveiy a-, .i politic dw- 
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guise for the sake of the border States — a disguise which would 
be thrown off. Dr. Furness and Sumner both trusted a good 
deal in God. I said that I had heard all my life that God would 
end slavery in His own good time,” but had learned from history 
that when reformation was left to God, He brought it about with 
hell-fire. That, I urged, was just our peril, and it could be averted 
only by using the natural weapon of liberty — namely, liberty 
itself. I knew slavery and the slaveholders well ; if the Presi- 
dent and Congress should at once declare every slave in America 
free, every Southerner would have to stay at home and guard his 
slaves. There could be no war. We could then pay all the 
owners with the cost of the army for one month. Furness and 
Sumner earnestly accepted my doctrine, and Sumner begged me 
to devote myself to spreading it through the North and West. 

In New York I listened to a characteristic address given by 
Henry Ward Beecher, at the Island of the Two Brothers, to 
the Brooklyn Phalanx. He delighted the soldiers by his ar- 
tistically homely eloquence. Expressing his proud resolution 
to fulfil his constitutional duty in running after fugitive slaves, 
he confessed to a liability to be taken suddenly lame on such 
occasions, his acted lameness being funny. He described how, 
in dealing with a rebellious child, you first tried persuasion, then 
bribery, and finally ‘‘ a sound spanking,” which raised a laugh 
in which I could not join. Mrs. Stowe was present, and in fine 
spirits. She was a plain woman, or would have been such 
could one have seen her without the halo of “ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin.” 

The ministers who once rebuked our anti-slavery sermons 
were now preaching in the same way. The Rev. Dr. Lothrop, 
meeting the Rev. Dr. Bellows, confessed that he could scarcely 
keep from swearing. Dr. Bellows replied that he also had of 
late been tempted, and had found some relief in reading David’s 
Psalms about his enemies. In Boston (July 7) I heard young 
Edward Everett Hale, since then become an institution in himself, 
preach before the Peace Society. He said that it would be 
carrying out their peace principles if their Chairman had called 
together all the clergymen of Boston and demanded that each 
should sell his raiment and buy a rifle, and proceed to Washing- 
ton to earn the beatitude of the peacemakers. 
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During niy summor v:icutinn I was (anitinually prcachmg 
and Ifcturing on the tiieme that tilled all minds. On my way 
to Newport, R.I., to preach for niy di>ar friend ('hark's T. Brooks, 
I travelled with Horace Greeley, who ha<l rei'ently dissolved 
political partnership with Seward and TImrIow Weed. Greeley 
denied earnestly any ill-will toward Seward, hut said he had no 
faith in him as a minister, “ Sewanl has, and always must have, 
a policy ; a policy is just w'hat we don’t want. We want manli- 
ness.” He was haunted by fear of a restoration of the .slave 
power. ” We, may wake up sonu' tine morning and find the 
Democratic party wheeled aromul and united on some base and 
niinous conce.ssion for pea<‘e." I found th.it tlu! pain and re- 
sponsibility of editing the Trihum wen* telling on him sadly. 
He gave me to read an interesting newspaper letter by “ Agate ” 
(Whitelaw Reid), and in talking it over he deplored his own 
connection with journalism. ’* .A man had better be a hod- 
carrier than a journalist.” There was an almost in fan tine sorrow 
in his eyes as lie said this. With the ery id file Tribune, at that 
time, “ Forwaril to Ki«‘hmond ! ” (where the Conf<'d<‘rate govern- 
ment wa.s to fix its capita! on July 20) I eoukl not sympathise, 
having still the hope that tmr armies shcnild only occupy the 
border with camps that slumkl be refuges and asylums for slaves, 
.so compelling slavdiolders tt> return to their liome.s. 

At Kaglcswood, N.J., I atklressed tlie sidiool i*>.tablis!ied there 
by Theodore Weld, It was a pioneer iiistitutitm in many way.s, 
the first in wliieh young women wen- fouml eilm uting tluir limhs 
in the gymnasium, rowing in Imats. and making * records ’ in 
swimming and Iiigh diving. Undi*r the tuifiiui id 'rhiHiiion* WiM 
and liis wife (one of the famous Grimkd sisters of South Carolina, 
who there rebelled against slavery), amt iimier the iidliumet! of 
Mr. and Mrs. Marcus Spring, pecuniary foundiu.s id the school, its 
anti-slavery sentiment liad for many years been of .1 f*old type. 
Mrs, Spring, an accomplished lady, had during the joliii Brown 
affair gained permission to num? tlie siuvivors in tl»*ir Viiginia 
prison. She had also obtained the bodies of young Hazlitt and 
Stevens, who had longed to be burieil in a froe land, t w.w shown 
their graves at Kagleswood. Mr. Spring liad obtained a bundle 
of letters and documents found in the eslablishmi'nf of slave- 
dealuns in Alexandria, Va. It was strange, ituk ed, to read amid 
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these happy girls at Eagleswood this correspondence relating 
to the prices and sales of conaely girls and boys. I shuddered 
to think that these things had gone on in my native region without 
my ever suspecting their existence, and found that Nemesis had 
become the doorkeeper of that Alexandria slave-pen (Kephart 
& Co.) then (1861) filled with white prisoners.* 

I visited Easton, Pa., to meet my mother and sister, the wife 
of Professor March of Lafayette College. They had just arrived 
from Fredericksburg, Va., after a perilous journey of ten days. 
My mother had taken up such strong opinions against secession 
that her continuance in Fredericksburg had become imprudent. 

I wrote down at the time some notes of my mother’s statement. 
When it was found that, come what might, the convention at 
Richmond would vote down any ordinance of secession, a secret 
circular was sent to every prominent Democrat in the State, 
demanding his instant appearance in Richmond ; and when 
these had flooded the city the convention was informed that 
unless they would at once put Virginia out of the Union they 
would be superseded by another convention, even if it must be 
done by violence. My mother seemed to think that the majority 
voted for secession with pistols at their heads. In this she was 
mistaken ; the majority did not vote for it at all. At the critical 
moment, when the final vote was about to be taken, Lincoln’s 
proclamation came demanding of Virginia a quota of troops to 
fight Southerners. The anti-secession leaders then left the 
convention, some of them in tears, and the minority had it their 
own way. Had the President delayed that ill-timed proclama- 
tion thirty-six hours, Virginia would have been kept in the 
Union. The convention would have adjourned, and another 
could not have been elected. It was physically impossible. 
My mother told me That her brother, Travers Daniel, had 
pleaded passionately against secession. Some months after- 
ward an old Democrat asked him what he was doing ; he 
replied, Carrying weapons against my country; it is what you 
and your party have for thirty years been bringing me to.” 
He was the attorney-general of Virginia before and after 
the war. 

* I published a rSsumi of the letters in the Tribune, and in 
England. 
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The speeches nuule by W<‘mh‘ll J’hilHps during the year 1861 
wen> the most (‘lociueiit ever dt'livered in America. S(‘vcral of 
tliem arc hamd in Rciiputh’.s vohmu' of ids .speeclus (t86,\ 
and may at this day bt; read with the .ItH'pest int.-rest. iCmerson 
aftei healing Phillips, sakl, “ A pour negro who cannot read made 
the finest living orator. It is woiulerftil to set' this ormuneutal 
penson, whom one inigid expect to tind in the galleries of l<uro))o 
(le.voting himself to the humble slave. His wit ivmiaded me of 
Charles Lamb. A coloured siK'aker, Charhs Remond, alludine 
to George Wiisliington, the siave-holtler, called ’ him a 
scoundrel. When idullips spoke tie ol.jcctcd to the epithet 
‘It isn’t graphic, Charles. If you »\dl th'orgv Wasliington a 
scoundrel, what word have you got left todt'serihe F'rank Pierce? ’ ’’ 
Octavius Frothingham told me that flu* most elocpumt speech he 
ever heard was given in New* York by (ian ison. I have several 
times heard thrilling siH'eches by Ganison, I lie <-harm of which 
was the self-forgetfuhiess with which he tlm-w liimself into hk 
subject. 

(kirrisou gradually Invaim^ a frank tmbi*!icvcr in the orthodox 
creeds, and even wrote a vindication of Thomas Paine, but 
Mrs. Stowfi said vyith truth that then* was more of tin* old Hebrew 
prophet about liitn than about any other mati in America. 

On the evening of Sunday. July 21. iH6i, I preaclu'd 'in the 
Umtanan church at New Bedford. Mitss. The building was 
crowded, the paptsrs having .said mucli of my being from Virginia, 
wlKKse capital had becomt! that of the Confedcra<-y the day before! 
Wluie I stood there picturing an Amoi icunmilleimitim of liberty 
and peace at hand, thousands of Unifetl States sohlu-rs routed at 
Bull Run were lining the roads t<j \Vashingt«>n with tlu? fleeing 
or the fallen. The New Bedford Quakers were prtr.sent in good 
number, and gnis{x:d my hand becausts above the aiinies I upheld 
the banner of Peace, contending that nu tlro[> blood would 
I>e shed if the President pna-laimetl freethnn for every slave. 
Not one man or woman did I meet in New England who did not 
agiee with me in that ; but the President, wlu* assumed the right 
of determining without aid of Ctwgress or <*o»rt a cnstifutional 
is.sue on which statesmen had been divideil for generations, and 
on it plunging the nation into war, was scrupulous about touching 
slavery, and on Monday morning the feaiful tiilings of defeat and 
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slaughter arrived. The next morning I breakfasted in Boston, 
at the house of the Rev. James Freeman Clarke, with the Rev. 
W. H. Channing, and found them less hopeful than myself of 
the effect of defeat on opening Northern eyes. They were 
justified ; some pulpits began to explain the defeat as a punish- 
ment for beginning an attack on Sunday, and the President 
responded by proclaiming a day of fasting and prayer ! Never 
in the history of the world was a tremendous national experience 
more entirely wasted. 

I went to Concord, but optimism had fled even from the 
home of Emerson. The town was in trepidation for the fate of 
several of its youths who had not been heard from since the 
disaster at Manassas. Emerson said, “ We need a more scientific 
knowledge of the nature of a rattlesnake, and may be taught by 
this defeat ; but in view of the odds in the late battle it appears 
doubtful whether the same multiplication-table is used in Wash- 
ington that prevails in New England.” Thoreau, sadly out of 
health, was the only cheerful man in Concord ; he was in a state 
of exaltation about the moral regeneration of the nation. I went 
with Emerson to Boston for the Saturday Club dinner (July 27). 
Motley and Channing were present, and a goodly company as- 
sembled to welcome the guests. But I had reason to remember 
the saying of Voltaire, “ I hate War ; it spoils conversation.” 
Heavy on every mind was the humiliation of the flight of a corps 
of that army which had gone to Washington singing, “ We are 
coming. Father Abraham, three hundred thousand strong ! ” 
There was a cruel disillusion, but for myself it related rather to 
the administration than to the soldiers, who had been sent out 
under the order of July 17 not so much to fight slaveholders as 
to catch their escaping slaves for them. Emerson said, “If 
the Union is incapable of securing universal freedom, its 
disruption were as the breaking up of a frog pond. Until 
justice is the aim of war one may naturally rather be shot 
than shoot.” 

It was painful to look around that table in the Parker House 
and see the sad faces of the men who represented the great 
literary age of America. The morning stars that had sung to- 
gether for joy in the advance of every noble cause were now 
silent. 
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It had whispered around by anti-slavcrv tncti believod 
to he inspired by the President, that he was really with us but 
that lu' ecmld not deal directly with slavery until after some 
military success had placed him in a }H)sitiuu to <l(i'so 8011'^' 
pressure of that kind hud been lirought on Ih.ratH! Grcelw 
residting in the Tribune's cry, “ On to Kichmond ! ” The ad- 
vant.c was made, the Bull Run disusltu' followi'd, and Horace 
Greeley was made the scapegoat. 

Knowing Horace Greeley well. I felt the injustice of the 
public fury against him, uiul. (ni hearing that his health had 
broken dt)wn under the demuK'iations, wrote him a letter, to 
whidi came the following an.swer 

Nkw Vukh. .lag. 17 , 

My dkah Conway, -I have yours of the i.illi. I been very 
ill, and am yet too weak to wotk, yet am doing so heeause I must. 
I scarcely slept at all for a week ; now the best I can tio is to get two 
or three hours* uneasy ohlivion every night. Hut ! hope 1 shall mend. 
The Tribune did suffer eonsider.dtly hy the tiulh told by Warren,' 
etc., about the want of purjiose and numagemenf at Washington' 
and I think wouhl have he*‘n ruineti ha<i 1 not resolved to bend to 
the storm. I did it very badly, for I was all hut insane, yet 1 hope all 
wtll yet he well with us. You si-e that eveiytxHlv is ntnv saying that 
wc were right originally with regaui to Seott.' etc., and ‘tlmt the 
( ahinet ought to l« reconstittitetl. .My .strong ohjeetion to the 
attack on the Cabinet was that it would (heeause of the momentary 

keep them in wheji they watit to go out. 
No I residetit could aff<»rd to have it said that a newspaper had forced 
hinj to give battle and then turned <mt his Cabinet breaust* he lo.st 
that battle. 

My friend, the hour is very dark ; hut 1 have not lost my faith in 
t.od. If this ptntple is worthy to fight and win a hatth- for I.iherty 
and Law, that battle will Iw won ; if they are not, I do not stv that 
f here is any more a place for so weak anti ]kkii an mstuuijent as I am. 
If our fmseness ree|iures the inuniliation of utter thscomlUnre, that 
will he our jairtitm, and the Father of all Gtuitl will work out Ifis holy 
ends through other and purer agencies. In any case, and however 

f u! end may be postponed and obscuretl, (hk infenud Rehellim seals 

iJit* dtwm iif 

^ Aiifl so, linking yniit prayers that iiiy iiiiwititfdiiunn inay im wm 
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In passing through New York again I was the guest of Octa- 
vius Frothingham, to whose congregation I preached. He 
invited two or three leading men to meet me, among them 
Henry Ward Beecher. We felt it important in the crisis brought 
on by what seemed the restoration of Pierce and Buchanan in 
the President elected as a Republican, that as pubhc teachers 
we should see eye to eye. Beecher was angry enough, but his 
humour was irrepressible. I remarked to him that it was about 
time for some American prophet to imitate the ancient prophet 
and break a big pitcher on Pennsylvania Avenue, proclaiming 
that so should our guilty nation be broken to pieces. He rephed, 
“ You would only lose your crockery— unless you hit somebody.” 
They all agreed with my plan of reaching the rebellion by striking 
at its heart, slavery, but only Frothingham seemed to ttn'nlf it 
practicable. 

I went back to Cincinnati somewhat disheartened. At timpg 
travelling with rough and brutal soldiers, it appeared to me 
horrible that the great and noble cause of freedom should be 
given over to such hands. My journey to Washington and the 
East had been a pilgrimage to the houses of the interpreters in 
search of light to guide me in my own duties as the minister of a 
great church close to the land of slavery. Alas ! the anti- 
slavery fraternity was shattered. The President’s determination 
to settle the issue by a duel had flushed our band hke a flock of 
wild turkeys, and we could not get together again. In our Virginia 
woods, the sportsman having flushed a flock used a turkey-bone 
whistle, whose imitation of their voices led the poor birds within 
reach of his gun ; and now the fife, pretending to play the march 
of liberty, was leading some of our best abohtionists to espouse a 
suicidal war ! 

Well, I must sound my little pipe as weU as I could. I 
brought my own congregation to sympathise with my plan, and 
that was encouraging, for among my hearers were Alphonzo Taft, 
Judge Hoadly, William Greene, Judge StaJlo, and some eminent 
business men — among these being Learner B. Harrison, late 
president of the First National Bank in Cincinnati. I then 
determined to go through the State of Ohio appealing to the 
people. Senator Sumner and Secretary Chase were consulted 
about this, and said that a number of men in Washington were 
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ready to pu.v me for such lei'tme.s. I'lii'. i ivfusetl, for such 
adiiresses to in* ust'ful must In* tlitise of a man i eared in Virginia 
sou of a siavehokier, and entireiy impaki. But as I wished that 
the leetures shcnild he entindy gratuitous, I agreed that these 
friends at Washington slunik! pay the hills ktr tlu‘ halls rented 
and this was <l<ine tlirough Senator Sumner. 

I was astonished at the feehlenesH of the otiposition with 
which my argument for immediate and universal emaneijnilion 
as a war mea.sure wiis met. At Xenia, wheie 1 h'g.m. the replies 
invited were md given, hut wlieit leaving the h.d! I found a 
gentleman, pale witii exeilemenf. h.ir.tngtimg sever.d hundred 
who liad iK'en inskle ; as 1 step[«‘<l out id (he d<«or I heard him 
say, “Every word was hiEe as hell!” At Yellow Springs I 
addres.s(‘d the students in .Antioeh CoUege. h'oity of the young 
men Itad milisted in the .irtnv, .md ! believe the temak* stndents 
for the first time felt some inlmority. Among the enlisted students 
Wins a grandson of the famous .Vlejs.mder ll.umlfun. He was a 
very attraitive youth, and the college president, Thomas Hill, 
told me tlial he w.ts of upright chai.u tei .md studious. 

Among my hearers at Dayt.ui was ( k ineiit L. Vallandigham, 
Member of (ongress, ieadei of tiie piosl.ouy Iteimrrats, who 
replii'd in his iJayton organ, I hr w.uiied the white lalxmmrs 
that We alxilitiouists, tuiving hronghi on the war, were now 
trying to bring a horde of negri«-s into (Jhio to take the bread 
out of tfieir mouths. Of myself jH'rsun.dly he wiote 

It m-iiis to us that alHiiU ihiee munihs m Fdii M. Hniiy, in a 
stmight uniform, with treijuenl iiuioiiu* tnais n. i!t«- .K.uiuiuodafing 
inHliluliun rallei! the town pump, and wilh«ui itt.- t.i-m tit of the writ 
of httfimn forpm, would have a ienitemy l.* nnpi.oe lt«* geidletimn 
mentally, and, for a while at IimsI, ud the .>.iiiiimmt> oi ,» uiumhuv. 

A few months after this rriticism .ip[>i-.iiiit. the hoiu ;,{ hmatic 
who wrote it was luinsmU in prison, whtle my t.ifhi i’., laves were 
la'ing colonised in his neigidiourho<xl without exiitiii** any 
oppo.silion among the white laUiuiers, 

Ihese were the only hostile iniidnits 1 can lememtHt. I 
visited eviry imjwtant town in tlhio .md some ..t the villages, 
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people, and was able to report to my friends in Congress that the 
majority of people in Ohio were in favour of immediate and 
universal emancipation as a war measure. 

It was a sad trial to be so much absent from my wife and 
child, but she was as enthusiastic for the cause as myself, and 
was surrounded by relatives and friends. Every Sunday morning 
I managed to be in my pulpit, and every moment when I was 
not lecturing or preaching was devoted to the preparation of my 
book on the absorbing subject. 


CHAFTHR XXII. 


"Tho Kejfclcd Stone" — The IVesident— Ck'iicnd I'‘n‘ituinl—I.ct tor from 
VV, H. C'-luinuinR— U'ttnre in Wswliingtim — T.ilk wilii I’roHidont 
Lincoln— Ivnu'riww—J. K. L«mvll--St'w;iriL- Scn.itor Humnur-- 
An AiTaigmiH'nt of Wnr— WVntkll I’liillijw Mohlu't! in Cincinnati 
— Unitnrinn Coiifcmict* • Leaving Cindiuuiti- (hir Old Home in 
Virginia— -Carrying tmr SI.ivvh to Oliitt -TronhlcM in Baltimore— 
Laura Uridgnuin— A I'win by Julia Ward Howe. 

At th:it time of ugoiiy I reer-ivoti ittfurtiiatitiii ftnin Washington 
that the Kepiihlic of Haiti hat! sent a n«ssfiigt*r to Washington 
to request i>enitis.sion ti* .send tliere an amhassador, am! that 
the Secretary of State, after stiine evasion, hat! at last answered, 
“ Tlie fart is, Witsliitigton eannttt receive a fdack Minister,” 

Tlten there tirose iK*f<»re me a.s if in letters of ilaint: 

I'hc stone which the bmiders rejected is tiecome the head of the 
corner. 

And whosoeuer shall fall on this stone shall he broken ; but on 
whomsoever it shall fall it will grind him tn powder. 

Then I .set my.««?if to write the little t«Mtk entitletl, “The 
Rejected Stone : or Innurrection vs, Restnrectitm in AnuTica, 
By a Native of Virginia.” 

Frtrm this work, which had a large t ireul.it it»n, hut is now 
naturally forgotten, I quote a few jiaragraphs : — 

It is the inestimable gain of our presruit rondifion, thut we have 
come to {lerceivt! a weak point in our organic htw a stom- left out, 
that a fumiatnental one. . , . 

That stone it, eMentially, Jmtiee. 

The form in which it ttands ft»r us is The Affiran SIm¥. 

The ethnologic African is nothing to tis heie, tioi hi . stl.icc in the 
scale, nor yet his capacity ; our fact hea in this, th.it he i-, imn itahly 
tilt! rUinl Party in any contract that can lx* made heiweeu the North 
and the South. He most be prwently rerogmsed .e. a paily to the 
contract, who has already demomtratrd h» powei t<i tear it in {ikees. 
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We have already had our experience, and if we do not profit by it, 
’tis our own loss. Men who leap from precipices do not imperil the 
law of gravitation. Obey the truth, and it comes a life-giving sun- 
beam out of heaven ; disobey, and it comes all the same, but now a 
deadly sun-stroke. 

Ages of wrong have, like cold, hard glaciers, graven on this lowly 
stone the sacred signs of the laws that cannot be broken ; now he 
stands in our midst the touchstone of every virtue. 

There is a print of nails in his hands, and a hollow wound in his 
side ; and though as a sheep before his shearers he is dumb, a voice 
comes from behind him, sa5dng, “ What for this least one of my brothers 
you do or do not, you do or do not unto me.” 

Although the Boston house (Walker, Wise & Co.) brought 
out a seemingly militant book in blood-red covers, its fi n al 
chapter, “ The Great Method of Peace,” declared War “ always 
wrong,” and that it is because “ the victories of Peace require 
so much more courage than those of War that they are rarely 
won.” We have the courage to slay and be slain, but not enough 
to touch slavery. “ Slavery alone renders the present attitude 
of the South possible. It is only because a slave can be left at 
home to till the soil that the white man is able to bear arms in 
the army. Should it be once announced that every slave was 
in the eye of the country a free man, each Southerner would 
have to hurry home to be his own home-guard and his own home- 
provisioner. Such a measure would disband the Southern forces, 
and pin every rebel to his home.” 

The response to my book was astonishing. It was reviewed 
by the whole Press, and in every case with earnestness. The 
protests were comparatively few. I cannot remember whether 
any stratagem was intended in withholding my name, but if so 
it was ineffectual ; the name of the “ Virginian ” was shouted on 
all sides. I received sympathetic letters from eminent men and 
women; Sumner wrote that he had sent the book to the Presi- 
dent, who told him he was reading it with interest. 

It was, I beheve, to the President himself that the book 
owed much of its success. It appeared early in October, 1861, 
just after the President had cancelled the proclamation of General 
Fremont in Missouri declaring that the property of those found 
in arms against the United States should be confiscated, “ and 
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their shiVfs, if any itu'y have, are herel>y iletiareti fn>emen.” 
This proclamaliun from the jjt'neral who laid been the first Ke- 
piihliran eaiuli<late for the Ihesitieney was issued August 30, 
arui sent a thrill of joy throuf'hout the Xfuth. The ITesidont 
believed it eontrury to an Art of (‘oujj;ress of Au,iL;ust (i, which 
warranted only rontisraliun, hut not a determination of the future 
condition of the property seimL (ieneral h'remont eontended 
that if the slaves were conhseated they must idlher he free or 
the United States must enslave them, In their correspoudenoe, 
which was private, Fremont refnsetl to moilify his powlamation, 
as retjiK'sted, and tlie burden was thrown on the President. 

The effect of Fnunonf’s jtioeiamafion in tlie South-West was 
instantaneous, and justitied all that I It. id predicted as the 
result of •such a declaration by the I’resideut. That (Hoelaniation 
of freedom was echoed from plantation to plant, ition all along 
the Mississippi, Tennessee, ami Ked rivei-;, insomuch that the 
panic of the sham loyalists was felt ,if the ( apitoi, and the first 
straight blow at onr tlragon revokeil. Hut even this was not 
enough ; Fremont was in himself a pioiiim.ition of lilwation, 
and on tletober 24 he was removed. 

This was a staggering blow. A vast mertmg of indignation, 
presided over liy Judge Stallo, was la id m Tmitei H.dl. ("incirmati, 
which declareil that the cowanlly and unworthy means by 
wltich the government edeeled the renaival of l-'iemtuif justifips 
the jMH>ple in the worst fears id the designs ,iml qualifications of 
th<! administration." My sjHs-ch at this meeting brought from 
tin* Nm York ihmld lOctolwr iH) a dein.md for my suppression 
by tlie government as a “reverend ti.dtor." Hie pa>s,ige in 
which the Hemtd fouml treason was : — 

The jwdlcy of the administration will Ite .ui.tv, or tfs* the 

ailministmtitMi itwif, just so soon as the leaJ tmth h .ippoltendeii 
in all its full jiowers, that it is only the iiib usi of 4 pititii! iyi.ooo 
of our |>eople -the number of davrdioldi'rs wh**, .dtn ki-rpitii,; iii 
in hot water for eighty-five years, now precipitate le, miu tivil war; 
and that it i* only liecause of the seivihlv whah te,u . to toueh tlm 
impiuleiit claim of that handful to scourge and own m« n .im! wtuofii 
which makes civil war poMiible. A denee that thr. p«>vriiiinent 
ignores the relation of aiavery end* the wai. Ile-jr n jntm that 
moment no army in the South, but a hoine-gmod. 
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A company of gentlemen in Boston wished to distribute 
The Rejected Stone ” among the soldiers, and I gladly relin- 
quished my royalty for that large edition. Shortly after, when 
I was at Worcester, Mass., a lady came up after my lecture 
and showed me a copy of the soldier’s edition with its cloth 
cover torn across ; she had sent it to her son, and it proved a 
breastplate against a bullet that would have killed him. 

My old church edifice in Washington, used as a storehouse 
of ammunition at the outbreak of war, became a hospital after 
the Bull Run disaster. The congregation was by this tim e 
entirely converted to anti-slavery opinions, and would have 
welcomed me back again. But I would have brought them 
into trouble again by denouncing the administration and 
Its slave-guarding generals. So they called my friend W. H. 
Channing, who united with his hatred of slavery a faith in military 
methods which I had not. 

I received a letter from Channing, dated at Washington, 
January 13, 1862, in which he said:— 

I shall depend upon your preaching for me whenever you come. 
It will be an excellent opportunity to reknit the old friendly ties 
between you and the congregation, and to re-establish relationship 
with your many acquaintances in Washington. . . . Thus far the 
prospect is good, and continually improving, of reorganising a large 
and strong society here. The season is at length ripe for such a 
movement. And unless the nation is broken up — ^which Providence 
forbid in mercy— next summer’s solstice will shine down upon a 
healthy growth of the Tree of Life, well rooted and crowned with 
swelling fruit. But all must depend on the issue of the war for Free- 
dom. And what is that issue to be ? I scarcely dare, any longer, 
to conjecture. This mysterious nightmare, which chokes the breath 
and palsies the limbs of the Republic, grows more horribly oppressive 
to me each hour. Of course, we aU keep repeating to ourselves and 
to one another : W^ait yet a little longer. ITAew the Cairo expedition 
opens the Mississippi, and BueU advances, and Burnside lan d? on 
the Rappahannock, etc. etc., then we shall see what we shall see.” 
And then each explains the necessity for long and thorough prepara- 
tion for so vast a campaign in arms, munitions, drilled men, etc. etc. 
—Yes ! all very plausible. But is that the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth ? Alas, no ! “ What must we do with 

the Border States and with the Emancipated Slaves ? ” — ^that question 
u 
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it is that “ gives xis pause " am! sicklivs dur tluniglit, aiul turns awry 
heroic patriotism. You have stniek the wliite in your “ Rejected 
Stone.” Am! one asks with awe whetiier it is not already too late 
to save the ” United States ” ? . . . The Secretary <ii State is sagacious 
—but he is over-sauguine ami over-sitbtle. I agiee witli tlie largo 
ami increashig Itody of statesmen who believe that a policy of lilman- 
cipation— and sfwdy military ami naval sueci'sses will akme win 
peace abroad and restoration of the republie at home. A Free 
Union ” or “ Disintegratum " is the truly alternative. But it is 
Atheism not to hope. So I ehtse with Iriemlly regards to idl in Cin- 
cinnati.— Yours in good ht»pe. 


Having to visit Washington in Jannary, 1 had the 

happiness of finding myself once more in eordial relations with 
my old friends, 'fhe anti-slavery feeling in (‘ongress, in the 
absence of Southern members, anti in the eitv. had grown strong 
enough to institute a coiuse of lectuies liy promiuent men from 
all parts of the eountry on the national crisis, 'fhe lectures were 
given in the theatre of the Smithsonian Institution. My own 
lecture was given on January ty, and was attemletl tty Secretary 
Cliase and other leading statesmen. The title of my lecture, 
“The Golden Hour," wa.s derived from an ohl jtiurnal which 
contained ttiis pretendeil advertisement : “ Lmt, -Yesterday, 
somewltere Irntween simri.se aiul sunset, a Gohlen Hour, set with 
sixty diamond minutes." 

Tlie Golden Hour of tlie nation was that in wtiich for the 
first time in its history the murtlerons madneH.s of slavery had 
unsealed tlie constitutional war jaiwer to eradicate for ever that 
root of all our evils. 

Senator Sumner suggested that 1 should call on the President. 
I had misgivings becans** of my public auim.ni versions in Cin- 
cinnati on his removal of Fremont, but Sumner piepared the 
way for a call by Channing ami mysidf, tlie houi of K .t.m. being 
fixtsl by the President. When we arrived at the White House a 
woman with a little child wa.s wailing in the .mte room. She 
now and then wept, but said nothing, the Pie-.tdent saw her 
first, and she came out radiant. We toujeitured that Home 
prisoner was that day released, I’hc Pie.nient received us 
graciously. Mr. Chaining having bgim by espie*, .mg his belief 
that the ojiportunity of the nation to rwi itwll of slavery had 
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arrived, Mr. Lincoln asked how he thought they might avail 
themselves of it. Channing suggested emancipation with com- 
pensation for the slaves. The President said he had for years 
been in favour of that plan. When the President turned to me, I 
asked whether we might not look to him as the coming Deliverer 
of the Nation from its one great evil. What would not that 
man achieve for mankind who should free America from slavery ? 
He said. Perhaps we may be better able to do something in that 
direction after a while than we are now.” I said, “ Mr. President, 
do you believe the masses of the American people would hail you 
as their deliverer if, at the end of this war, the Union should be 
surviving and slavery still in it ? ” “ Yes, if they were to see 

that slavery was on the downhill.” I ventured to say, “ Our 
fathers compromised with slavery because they thought it on the 
downhill; hence war to-day.” The President said, “I think 
the country grows in this direction daily, and I am not without 
hope that something of the desire of you and your friends may be 
accomplished. Perhaps it may be in the way suggested by a 
thirsty soul in Maine who found he could only get liquor from a 
druggist ; as his robust appearance forbade the plea of sickness, 
he called for soda, and whispered, ‘ Couldn’t you put a drop of 
the creeter intu it unbeknownst to yourself ? ’ ” Turning to me, 
the President said, “ In working in the anti-slavery movement 
you may naturally come in contact with a good many people who 
agree with you, and possibly may over-estimate the number in 
the country who hold such views. But the position in which 
I am placed brings me into some knowledge of opinions in all 
parts of the country and of many different kinds of people ; and 
it appears to me that the great masses of this country care com- 
paratively httle about the negro, and are anxious only for military 
successes.” We had, I think, risen to leave, and had thanked 
him for his friendly reception, when he said, “ We shall need all 
the anti-slavery feeling in the country, and more ; you can go 
home and try to bring the people to your views ; and you may 
say anything you like about me, if that will help. Don’t spare 
me ! ” This was said with a laugh. Then he said very gravely, 
“ When the hour comes for dealing with slavery I trust I will be 
willing to do my duty, though it cost my hfe. And, gentlemen, 
hves will be lost.” 
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Duriiif,' tlu' convorsatiim Mr. IJnr«>ln n'rurrcd .scvoral times 
to ('hanning's suggestion of pecuniary coiuiHms.dion fur emanci- 
pated slaves, ami e.Kpressed j^rofound sympathy with the South- 
erners who. by no fault of tlieir own, h.id become .socially and 
commercially lH>und up with the institution. As a V'irgmian, 
with many relatives and friends in the (‘onfeilerate ranks, I 
respomled warmly to his sentinumts toward the Southern peo])le, 
albeit feeling more angry than he seemetl to be against the insti- 
tution preying on that laiul like* a ghoul. 

I felt some regret that my fiieiul t'haiming’s pet idea about 
compensatetl em.ineip.itu»u should have ttecupied so much of 
the c<mversation. The I’resitlent seejued to think tliat we were 
mainly rotuHTiit'd for the negro race, whiTe.is the thing of imme- 
diate im|Mn‘tance was the liherafuni of om entire country from 
the horrors of war ami its causes. So far .ts tlu* great trouble of 
the time was eoneerned, the negr<»es were suitering h-ss than our 
soldiers anil the sorrowful homes from whu h they had parted. 

I left the White House with a h*ehng (»f depression. It was 
plain to tne that tlie Union wotih! be preserveii at whatever cost ; 
also that thoitgh the President felt tljat shivery should end, he 
had no notion of any other me.iu.s of [iresei ving the Union except 
military force. The idea that [H-ace could be secured by pro- 
claiming freedom seemed to him, ! think, a mere religious faith. 
I liad no opportunity of rejieating the aiguments of my lecture, 
“The Holden Hour," and determimsi to recast it with esjieciai 
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tion,” also that he was to lecture at the Smithsonian Institution 
on January 31, I submitted to him privately the substance of 
my new lecture. 

He came to my room in the Parker House and we went over 
carefully every point. 

One paragraph read to him was the following : — 

The naturalist Thoreau used to amuse us much by thrusting his 
hand into the Concord River, and drawing out at will a fine fish, 
which would lie quietly in his hand ; when we thrust in ours, the 
fish would scamper out of reach. It seemed like a miracle, until 
he explained to us that his power to take up the fish depended upon 
his knowledge of the colour and location of the fish's eggs. The 
bream will protect its spawn ; and when Thoreau placed his hand 
underneath that, the fish, in order to protect it, would swim imme- 
diately over it, and the fingers had only to close for it to be canght. 
Slavery is the spawn out of which the armed forces of treason and 
rebellion in the South have been hatched ; and by an inviolable 
instinct they will rush, at any cost, to protect slavery. You have 
only to take slavery in your grasp, then close your fingers around 
the rebellion. 

I went on to point out that slavery was the commissariat of 
the Southern army ; it was the slave’s toil on the farm that 
supplied the soldier’s ration ; the negro pointed the soldier at us 
as the soldier pointed his gun at us. 

I begged Emerson to mention anything not clear or not 
conclusive in my statement, for it was one that had not been 
fully set before the country, and if he thought it sound T should 
print it. But if he found it sound I wished to submit to him, 
with all deference, whether he ought not to give expression to 
it in his approaching lecture. Emerson was great enough to 
recognise that this demand was made in all humility, and that 
events had made me a messenger from the race and realm whose 
small voice was drowned by the drum. He thought my argu- 
ment sound. '' It is forcibly put, but I fear its morality will be 
fatal to it.” 

I should have been better satisfied if Emerson had brought 
out the scheme without any reference to me, for it might have 
had more weight as his independent conclusion. He was, how- 
ever, too scrupulous for that. His admirable statement appeared 
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ill thf Athintk' Mttnihiy, April, iHrij. with a huittuito imlicating 
till* additiiiti iiiath* aftiT tnir iuti'ivu'W. If was prititi*tl between 
an artirl.* !>y myself, “Then ami Now in (he ohl Dominion” 
ami one by l.owell. 

Lowell was printing a serus of p.ipeis in the style of hisj 
“ Highnv Lapers,” but whieh shovvi'd a sad tlet line in the genius 
that wrote that wonderful wuik. He now evoked again the 
“ Kev. Homer Wilbur," who eomp.ties those wishing to deeUire 
slavery at an end, so far as our government was < oneenied, to 
philotadpoles, who, imjiatient at the slow gtouth hv whieh nature 
leads polhwtig to frog, insist on « uttnig «ttl tin- potliwog's tail. 
After this Homer says. “ 1 would do nothing h.islily tir vindict- 
ively, nor presume to jog the elbow of Ihovidem e. .\'o ilesjXTate 
measures for me till we .ne sure tb.it ail others .ue hojK'less— ■ 
fkekfe d Hitqufti Snpm>x, Ai hirtmhi minvlni," 

It must have been sutlu leiitlv pamfui to Lowell to find that 
he had deseiibed Emerson by imidH ation .is .i plulotadpole, but 
it Wits more than painful to his anti-sl.tvery fiieiuls to find Mm 
limping at such a momentous emergenev. .\i eoithng to Emer- 
.son’.s iirtkie piintetl Imside Lowell's, the latter's Latin quotation 
.should have !«*en '* fieckre si Hittjuto AehtrunUt, Supirfos miwebo," 
We were .ilreatly moving Hell ; we ha<l foj ,t yeai been engaged 
in butehery and in proteeting the Sataine eiiiisi* of the hutehery. 
That Lowell euuld regart! «U this as apjK'almg to the gotls, and 
to relensts inillioitH from fetters as ;t " desjs r.tie me;isure,’* an 
itpjxsd to “ Hell," ifidirated the aliiimi !iit|n’lfss tondition of 
the publie mind. If siieli a man its Lowell rould write in this 
way, what eoiild !«• exjieeted of Lmeoin i* Wlw n myse«'ond little 
liook, "The (ioldsui Hour," was presenilv pubhdied. t was roni- 
|H*lk*d to devote two pages to llmsi* f.dho les pmdei the tiflu 
"Homer Nodding”), and he.ided a ihapiej with a .futenct! 
from the essay of Emerson, “ Hitih your wagon t<i a star!" 
Alluding to an invention of the tinm Un utilising jIm’ lahrs as a 
motor, he said, ** Hitch your wagon to a star.” .md the ‘juitenas 
bei .line a proverb. 

The revolution against slavery was sfrong mough to eariy 
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it was preaching to Merlins bound in prisons of air by their own 
irreversible spell. 

Emerson told me that while in Washington he was received 
at the White House. Mr. Lincoln extended his hand cordially 
and said : ‘‘ Mr. Emerson, I remember having heard you give a 
lecture in the West, in which you remarked that every Ken- 
tuckian has an air about him which seems to say, ‘ Here I am ; 
if you don’t like me, so much the worse for you ! ’ ” The re- 
mark, said Emerson, was witty and friendly, and the brief call 
was pleasant — ^no controversial points being discussed. Emerson 
also called by invitation on the Secretary of State. He was not, 
however, favourably impressed by Seward. The conversation 
began pleasantly, but someone present vexed Seward. “ His 
anger,” said Emerson, had a curious effect on his face ; his 
nose appeared twisted and almost corvine.” 

While I was in Washington (January, 1862), information given 
me by Senator Sumner increased my distrust of Seward. In the 
summer of 1861 Sumner had received from England advices 
that Secretary Seward was pursuing a singular course towards 
the British government and its representative at Washington. 
At the same time Senator Sumner received evidences and assur- 
ances of amity on the part of the British Government. Sumner, 
then in Boston, sped to Washington and immediately called on 
the President, whom he found gloomy because Seward believed 
a collision with England inevitable. Sumner showed the President 
his advices proving it a false alarm, and the President, greatly 
relieved, begged him to hasten to Seward, who, he said, will be 
profoundly relieved.” Before going to Seward Sumner called 
upon Lieutenant-General Scott, and on several members of the 
Cabinet, finding all in a panic about England, of which neither 
could give any explanation except the declaration of Seward, 
that they were verging upon a war with England. Senator Sumner 
then visited Seward, who told him of the imminence of war with 
England. Senator Sumner asked the evidence ; the secretary 
gave none, but became very animated in maintaining the imminent 
danger. Senator Sumner then showed the advices he had re- 
ceived, and said, In the name of the merchants of America and 
of England, I protest against this course.” Seward flew into a 
rage, swore at all Europe, said he was not afraid of them and 
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would show it. The senator then left with this waruinsr • » rz 
issues of peace and war between Endand and 4 „r-y,-- f ’ 
with you, and henceforth every statement pul forth rimwl^hlisto^ 
concerning lu,rapcan powers will he carefully wcLedy ^ 
iiie belief of Sumner was that certain Unioiiisf« ,%f fi, . \ j 
slaveholdiug States had convinced Seward tint if ^ 
England Aould bo npnmg npon\l.^:;::;drr,bo 
would make common cause witli the United Stall's imt ’f * 
todlinoss, but as an honournblo .noa„., oi ™ LcU g 1 
cate not contemplated by Iho* wl,„ inaugm-ald Hu, ItlS* 
wrote down notes of the interview with Seward in Sumner’ ■ 
presence, and was authorised to report the faet.s without usine 
ns name, and did so in the Cincinnati (hnettc. ^ 

On returning to Cincinnati, February, 1862 I found th,. 
city demoralised by the war. Hospitals were tilh'd’with wounded 
men, and ladies trained in refined mid cultured hines werrno^^^ 

oTtra^ined* were 

ttTorlt 

«fi /' 11 luain i)in(icn of niy new booT^ 

The Golden Hour.” was against War ’ 

last year| yet TottiroTcuUurfal^^^ 

beings after the approved Texan style. He has not foreotfm, n! 
mother and pastor taught him to overcome evil with good ' The 

wI^kThronnlr is the demoralisation of the man. 

It M a climax of horrors when a harlot is borne through the streets 
of Pans proclaimed the Goddess of Reason ; but to-di should the 
war end. the masses would sei.a the man ;hose haml m^d 

the blue and red cover our Atlantic L.i f admirals of 

and Carolina will .stand shoulder to shoulder.”' 
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with human blood, and bear him on their shoulders to the White 
House. 

Should we continue this war long enough, we shall become the 
Vandals and Hessians the South says we are. 

Every great achievement of civilisation is in the way of war, and 
must be abridged. Konig of Germany has given it as his opinion 
that distinguished generalship is inconsistent with the existence of the 
telegraph. In our war both sides are cutting down all telegraph 
lines which they cannot hold under military censorship. 

The freedom of the press has been proved impossible in time of war. 

The trial by jury — the coat of mail which Character has worn 
for ages — ^is torn away. 

^ The habeas corpus writ—'' the high-water mark of English liberty 
— ^is of arbitrary application. 

A short time ago we were all uttering our horror of the prize- 
ring, with its brutalities. Now George Wilkes announces that our 
frowning down the P. R. has crippled our military energies as a nation, 
and that it must be restored. Logic seconds his motion. 

Here is Christianity itself, the civilisation of religion : for its more 
genial teaching the world gave up the gods of battles — Jah and Jove 
with their thunderbolts, Mars with his spear, Odin with his sword. 
But war bids it recede : "You have heard that it hath been said, 

' Thou shalt love thy enemy,' but I, War, say unto thee, ' KiU thine 
enemy.' " 

Thus one by one these crown- jewels of our humanity must be 
dimmed or exchanged for paste. 

War stands before us to-day a fatal despot, knowing no law but 
the passion of the moment, prostrating the century before the hour ; 
takes the pen and plough from our hand, and gives us a sword ; melts 
types into bullets ; takes away the golden rule, and re-establishes the 
law of an eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth. 

I was informed by Sumner that the President would give 
me a foreign consulate if I desired it, which I did not. At one 
time, believing the war one of emancipation, I had thought of 
serving in Virginia as a chaplain, and mentioned this to General 
Schenck ; but when his offer came, I was filled with horror at 
the thought of assisting a military invasion of people not for their 
rescue and that of their slaves, nor for rescue of the nation from 
the demon of discord and desolation. 

On March 6, 1862, the President made his first move towards 
abolition-— -a proposal to Congress to offer co-operation by pecu- 
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niary aid to any State that should “ ud<,pt gradual abolition of 
s avrry. ( c ingress adopted this without reminding the President 
diat only the war power authorised this, and that as a measure 
lor repressing the rebellion it had no n-Ie.vaney. Gradual ennnci- 
pation was at mo.st like firing off a gun a little at a time, hnt 
that decree, really for prolongation of war, shocked the border 
Sta es. Jhey were enraged by seeing Wtmdell Phillips leeturina 
m 'Washington, receiving attentions in the Capitol, and conversing 
wth Lincoln. Plulhp.s went from Wa.shington to Cincinnati 
where, in attempting to lecture in Pike’s Opma House, ho was 
furiously mobbed. I was in Boston, but arrived .soon at Cim 
cinnati. It was doubtful whether the mob was Kentuckian or 
Oluoan A large jagged stone was hurled, graidng Phillii>s>s 
head, then smaller stones and eggs, some of which hit him. Some 
one turned off the light, and Phillips, with some members of my 
society m boxes near him, was conducted in the (larkne.s.s under 
the stage to an exit on a back street. Philliiis insisted on filling 
his engagc^nu'nt to speak from my pulpit on Sunday, and wrote 
to me that his ^ visit was particularly plea.sant. The assault 
excited mueli indignation ; the orator was entertained by eminent 
citizens ; and that was, I believe, the last literal stoning of an 
abolitionist. 

I he 'Western Unitarian Conference met in May, 1862, at 
Detroit, and I went there for the purpose of offering the following 
resolution : “ That in this conflict the watchword of our nation 
and our church and our government should be. Mercy to the 
bouth ; death to slavery f ” The resolution, unfiniraously adopted, 
was supported with enthusiasm, Robert Collyer’s speech being 
especially powerful. 

On my return to Cincinnati, I found letters indicating the 
purpose of prominent men in Boston to start in that city a 
journal to advocate immediate emancipation. I was asked 
whether I would edit such a paper, and after much consideration 
my wife and I concluded on acceptance » 

My wife was giving to the hospitals all the time .‘she could 
spare from our two children.* The strain on her was severe. 

♦Eustace in his third and Emerson in his first year. After the latter’s 
fcarth, we received the following letter, dated at Concord. 
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I also was beginning to drag my harness. I did not, however, 
resign my pnlpit, but asked for a six months’ absence. On 
June 29, 1662, I gave my parting discourse. 

Before leaving for the East we went to pass some weeks 
with our intimate friends, Mr. and Mrs. Oriel Eaton, at their 
summer cottage, Yellow Springs. I found there enough repose 
even to indulge myself in an occasional game of chess, Dr. Philip 
Meredith, president of the Chess Club, being within a mile of us. 
One day, however, when we were in the middle of a game, I was 
sent for in haste by my wife.* A note had arrived from my 
mother saying that two of my father’s slaves had reached Wash- 
ington, but most of them were wandering helplessly in Stafford 
within the lines of the Northern army. I started the same 
evening, and after a wearisome journey of nearly three days on 
irregular trains crowded with soldiers reached Washington. After 
some searching I found those I was looking for — Dunmore Gw3mn 
and his wife. They had set up a small candy-shop in George- 
town, taken in washing, and saved sixty dollars. 

It had been long since tidings concerning my relatives in 

My dear Sir and my dear Lady, — I have your note, and give you 
joy of the happy event you announce to me in the birth of your son. 
Who is rich or happy but the parent of a son ? Life is all preface until 
we have children ; then it is deep and solid. You would think me a child 
again if I should tell you how much joy I have owed, and daily owe, to 
my children ; and you have already known the early chapters of this 
experience in your own house. My best thanks are due to you both 
for the great goodwill you show me in thinking of my name for the boy. 
If there is room for choice still, I hesitate a good deal at allowing a rusty 
old name, beaten with Heaven knows how much time and fate, to be 
hang hazardously on this new adventurer in his snow-white robes. I 
have never encountered such a risk out of ray own house, and for the 
boy’s sake, if there be time, must dissuade. But I shall watch the career 
of this young American with special interest, born as he is under stars 
and omens so extraordinary, and opening the gates of a new and fairer 
age. With all hopes and all thanks, and with affectionate sympathies 
from my wife, Yours ever, R. W. Emerson. 

(My wife declares that name or no name her spoon shall go.) 

* After the lapse of fourteen years I revisited Cincinnati, and after 
my lecture in the Opera House Dr. Meredith challenged me to finish the 
game which had been interrupted at Yellow Springs. He had taken 
down the situation, and now in the presence of an invited company the 
game was won by me, and published in the papers next day. 
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Virginia had reached me. A small pared containing an old 
dnna cup am .saucer and a silver spoon had hw.n .sent me from 
\\ a.shmgtou at the request of a Union .soldier who had .saved them 
wm the wreck of things m Conway House, Falmouth. These 
relics are connected with a curious incident. When the Uniom 
army under Cencral McDowell, entered Falmouth they found 
Uie village daserted by the white.s. My father was in Freder^ 

rinkr%i'“i far away in the Confederate 

ranks. The house was left empty and locked up, the house 

.servants remaining m their abode in the back vard. Yet as the 
Union soldiens were filing past, a shot was lired from' either a 

wounded. It was never known who fired the shot ; our negroes 
assured me that the house was locked and watched. The Union 
soldiers, alarmed and enraged, battered down the doors, and 
uKhng no one, began vengeance on the furniture. It happened’ 

n^wlV f * me 

aslungton. He cried to his furioii.s comrades to stop. The 

» It’! M portrait. Old liliza cried, 

of^yLf”"" preacher, as good abolitionist as any 

t\Jhuf oon.solation to me that, though long regarded as 
the black sheep of the family, my portrait saved Conway House 
from destruction, for that was contemplated. The house was of 
bntk, and the largest m Falmouth ; it was made a ho.spital, and 
wounded soldier was its first inmate. My father 

i W T to express to the Federal commander 

h f the deed and give proof that all the members of 

! :!? '^^^'”^tled soldier. With a good 

hormr^xfl? approached the young man. expressed his 

h( rr.)i of the crime, and his distress at seeing him .suffering. 

n<. exclaimed, said my father in telling me the story “Oh t 

s T ' ■; ^ "■ 

Im 1 t/rf T impo.ssihIe, ami he left his 

liouhc with feelings of admiration for tlie suffen^r. 
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It was in Conway House hospital that Walt Whi tman ^ for a 
time, nursed the suffering soldiers. 

The negroes who were included in the lines of the Union 
armies by their advance had learned that they were not so made 
free ; but they had given our government undeserved credit by 
their belief that all of them who did some service to our soldiers, 
however little — blacking boots, washing clothes, etc. — would be 
free. None of our negroes had followed Dunmore Gwynn and 
his wife to Georgetown. I therefore resolved to go to Falmouth, 
if possible, and bring them all away. ’ I consulted my old friend 
Secretary Chase, and formed a plan of settling our negroes at 
Yellow Springs, where I had friends. 

Secretary Chase took me to see Secretary of War Stanton. I 
found him hard and narrow-minded. He said they did not want 
any more negroes in the District ; and when I said that I would 
merely take them through the District, he said that the military 
situation in Stafford was too critical for him to give me the permit. 
I then visited President Lincoln and stated the entire case. He 
sympathised with my purpose, and recognised that I had a right 
to look after my father’s slaves. He warned me, however, of the 
personal danger in such a journey. I told him that I had con- 
sidered that matter, and would be cautious ; I also promised to 
be prudent in not connecting him or the administration with the 
affair. I simply needed practical suggestions as to the best means 
of doing a thing which, for the rest, would reaUy relieve his 
officers in Virginia and ultimately the District from the care of 
fifty or sixty coloured people. The President advised me to call 
on General Wadsworth. I think he must have communicated 
with this general, for next day when I appealed to Wadsworth 
in company with W. H. Channing, who had determined to accom- 
pany me to Falmouth, he did not hesitate to give us the orders. 

Headquarters MiUtary District of Washington, 

Washington, D.C. 

The Rev’d. Mr. Conway will be allowed to go to Falmouth and 
return on Government Boat and R. R. train. 

W. J. Wadsworth, 

Brig.Gen’l. 
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Y'c wore both staying at tlio house' of our fih'uds Mrs. Walter 
Johnson ami lu'r sister Miss Donaldson, ahv;iys the' anti-slavery 
saints of the Ifnitarian Society. We had arranged to start at 
dayl)naik tlie next day. But during the ('vening I began to feel 
that iny plans were too immature. If, as was probable, our 
nc'gnx's were in .separate localities and far away from luilmouth 
how could they be reached and colh'ctetl— how could they be 
bnmght up t'o Washington ? General Wailsworth’s permit .said 
mdhing about negroes. I had i>rovided my.self with money, but 
might need the aid of Stafford negroes. But it had Ixxm many 
years since I luul known the negroes then-, anti they might 
suspect any white m;in searching for colourt'd pt'opki. 

After I had gone to bed I was seizinl with an impulse to consult 
an old mulatto whom I had known in boyhood, and who now 
residtxl in tlie farthest suburb of Georgetown. Ih; hatl helped 
many a slave to escape, and probably knew tlie priru'ipid negroes 
between Georgetown and Falmouth, lie would he able to give 
me tlicir names and some advice about my expedition. But 
the distance was five miles, and I was ha filed by a terrible storm. 
1 wait(xl long for it to abate, but it only seemed to inerease. I 
determined, however, to go, and, without tlisturhing anyone, 
crept out into the darkness at about eleven oVloek. The thunder 
and lightning were fierce, the rain fell in torrents, the wind 
renden^d an umbrella useless, the street.s \wiv tlooded. As I 
approached Georgetown bridge the lights were few-, but I knew 
every foot of the road leading to my old Methodist circuit. When 
I had got through Georgetown to the line of negro ('abins, a new 
difficulty confronted me ; they were all <Iark— it was afttir mid- 
night— and I could not identify tlie house sougiil . At kaigth, liow- 
ever, I saw a glimmer of light in one little window, and to that I 
went. As I approached the door, I heard negn> voict's within sing- 
ing a hymn. When I knocked, the voices ceaseci ; tht‘rt« was per- 
fect silence. On another knock a voice demanded, “ Who is that ? ” 
I answered, “ A friend 1 Moncure Conway.” There was a wild 
shout, the door flew open, and there I found all my fatlua-’s nt.groes.* 

* The house was that of CoUin WilUams, the siiiuo fugilivo whom I 
had tried to find in Boston nine years before (see chapter xi.) at the re- 
quest of his wife, who had now joined him in Georgetown. He, in turn, 
had hunted up my addrcM and forwarded my mother’s letter. 
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They had just arrived, most of them in the storm. Through 
a weary way of near sixty miles they had been dragging them- 
selves and their little ones, their coverlets and boxes. They 
were crammed into the two ground rooms, the children sleeping 
wherever they could find a place for their weary heads, and 
several mothers had babes at their breast. The latest comers 
were wet. The elements had pursued them hke blood-hounds ; 
they were tossed about by destiny, but still able to raise their 
song in the night. 

Many years had parted me from them, but when I entered, 
all knew me on the instant. Old Maria, who had nursed me when 
I was a child, sprang forward and folded me in her arms as if I 
were still an infant. They pressed around me with their children, 
and clung to me as to a lifeboat in their storm. Far into the night 
we sat together ; and they listened with glistening eyes as I told 
them of the region to which I meant to take them, where never 
should they 

feel oppression. 

Never hear of wax again. 

Thus I was saved the danger and expense of going down into 
Stafford. But for alt the gladness of this night, my troubles 
had scarcely begun. It was yet a question whether negroes situ- 
ated like these were free to go North ; for every coloured person 
taken over them the railroads exacted a bond of $3,000, with 
security, for fear they might be sued by an owner for taking off 
his property. And there was still a potential pro-slavery and 
Confederate mob in Baltimore through which at the tim e a 
journey to Ohio must be made. In Baltimore passengers going 
west were taken in omnibuses through many streets to another 
station. General Wadsworth, military governor of the district, 
was ready to see me safely on the road to Baltimore, but could 
not guarantee me transit through that city. Senator Sumner 
got together several congressmen to consult on the matter, and 
one of them — Giddings, I think — said the only safe way was for 
me to take a cowhide and drive the negroes through the Balti- 
more streets ! But though such a ruse might, as he humorously 
said, bring all white Baltimore to my feet, it was suggested that 
it might have the reverse effect on the excited negroes there. 
Though my father was a Confederate, there was as yet no legal 


